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The Royal Welsh Fusilters 


PREFACE 


The endeavour to bring home to the general reader the 
arduous tasks that the civil government has been wont to assign 
to our small Army, and the splendid fashion in which a famous 
regiment has unvaryingly carried out its share of the work, 
surely needs no apology. Yet there may well be hesitancy in 
putting forward the result of each endeavour, and all the more 
so where a civilian treats of mtlitary matters. 

My excuse ts that the main object has been to fit the regi- 
ment’'s record into the general framework of English history, 
and that history I have ever been at some pains to learn and 
understand. The politician and the diplomatist have much— 
sometimes too much—to do with the circumstances and con- 
ditions which bring the soldier into the field, and it ts the 
rapid survey of all these, with special reference to the part 
played by the old Twenty-third, that is attempted in this 
volume. 

It does not, therefore, come into competition with the 
fuller Records of the regiment as published by Cannon in 1850, 
and continued by General Mainwaring in 1889. Those 
necessarily take the form of a book of reference rather than 
that of a connected narrative, and dwell more particularly on 
what may be termed the domestic history of the Royal Welsh. 
Such are certainly best left to those of their officers that are 
interested in their regiment's archeology ; and more complete 
and correct records were likely to have been given to us at an 
early date but for the outbreak of the war and the consequent 
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full employment of the officers who were concerned in the matter. 
To one of them, Major Everitt, I am much indebted for the 
aid which he generously lent me in his few spare moments, and 
which was rendered all the more valuable through my inability 
to seek information tn the libraries of the War Office and of the 
United Service Institute, owing to their temporary closure. 

But 1f great campaigns and deeds of valour occupy the 
principal place in the pages that follow, the traditions and 
survivals which give the regiment its individuality, and are 
its pride, have received due attention, and some further light 
has been thrown on the origin of the ‘‘ Flash.” The spelling of 
the word ‘‘ Welsh” raised a momentary problem, settled by the 
Editorial rule of adopting, for the whole of this series of military 
histories, the authorised spelling in the Army List. Although 
the regimental feeling 1s undoubtedly in favour of the spelling 
“Welch,” it 1s ignored by the War Office, the dictionaries and 
the military histories—even by Cannon in his records of the 
vegiment. As, however, the regiment was called into being 
in days when spelling was treated as an affair of whim rather 
than as an exact science, and as the form ‘‘ Welch” has 
been discovered in an early document relating to the regiment, 
its officers have come to like the letter ‘‘c’’ as something in 
the way of a regimental characteristic and possession. That 
being so, there seems little reason why sentiment should not 
overrule etymology, and the anomaly of a different spelling 
being adopted by the War Office and by the regiment be brought 
to an end by officially recognising the latter's desire. 

My thanks are also due to Major Rickman, who, 
as Adjutant to the reserve battalion, assisted me in collecting 
information at Wrexham Barracks ; and to Major Sir Edmund 
Elliot, M.V.O., whose exact sense of military phraseology 


has guided my civilian shortcomings. 
H. AVRAY TIPPING. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RAISING OF THE REGIMENT 


Willtam III becomes King—Authorises Lord Herbert to 
Raise a Regiment on the Marches of Wales—Recruiting 
and Arming 


Two and a quarter centuries ago there was active enlist- 
ment along the Marches of Wales in order to raise a 
regiment that should take part in the great struggle 
which William of Orange, who had just mounted the 
English throne, was initiating to repel the well organised 
attack of a mighty military monarchy upon the liberties 
of the freer but less well disciplined nations of Europe. 

To aid in this ultimately successful resistance the 
Twenty-third Regiment of Foot, soon to be known as 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, was called into being. Often 
afterwards has it won laurels in the same cause, and in the 
same cause it is fighting now. 

A rapid review of the political situation then obtaining 
will enable us to understand why William III authorised 
Henry, fourth Lord Herbert of Chirbury, to add a fresh 
unit to the British Army. 

During the reign of Charles II the endeavours of 
England were directed partly against the commercial 
and colonial ascendency of the Dutch Republic, and 
partly against the military and territorial aggrandisement 
of the French Monarchy. Popular opinion gradually 
moved from hostility to the Dutch to hostility to France, 
for the ambition of Louis XIV to create a world 
monarchy that should impose upon his neighbours the 
undesired benefits of French civilisation and Roman 
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religion was gradually realised by the men of 
England, and forced itself upon them as by far 
the greater evil. Not so Charles. His religious and 
social feelings made him sympathetic towards France, 
whose King was at pains to further develop this ten- 
dency by helping to satisfy his amatory and pecuniary 
requirements. Thus, when Louis XIV strove to crush 
the Dutch in 1672, Charles sent a British contingent of 
6,000 men to co-operate with the French Army, among 
whom young John Churchill, who was ultimately to crush 
the power of Louis XIV, served as a captain. It was 
the 1672 campaign which gave William of Orange the 
opportunity of leading the Dutch, and, from then until 
his death in 1701, he was the head and front of the alliance 
that sought to oppose the never-ending extension of the 
Grand Monarque’s boundaries. Until 1689 he got no 
help from England. 

After 1674 Charles fought no more, either with 
or against France; but when his brother James 
succeeded in 1685 the small English standing Army 
was increased and organised as the weapon which 
should enable the King to succeed in his scheme of 
destroying the liberties and religion of his subjects and 
of strengthening the oppressive power of France. This 
was asking too much of the Army. Its sympathies were 
with the majority of the nation, and it soon ranged itself 
on the side of William, who landed at Torbay in November, 
1688, and whose strength so largely increased as he 
approached London that James fled to France in December. 
In the following February William and Mary were pro- 
claimed King and Queen, and thus England became a 
factor in the war which arrested the triumphant progress 
of the French arms in the territories of Italy and Spain,. 
Flanders and the Rhineland. 

But before any success was to be gained on the part 
of the Allies there was much spade work to be done, for 
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ere an effective British expeditionary force could be 
landed on the Continent, William had to raise, discipline 
and lead an army that should assure his hold on the 
hereditary possessions of the English Crown. The seed 
sown by James in Protestant England had fallen on stony 
ground, but in Catholic Ireland it had germinated freely. 
In March, 1689, King James made his public entry into 
Dublin, and all Ireland except a portion of Ulster was 
his. In the same month William ordered eighteen ad- 
ditional regiments to be raised.1. The majority were 
afterwards disbanded, but three of them were retained on 
the establishment as the Twenty-second, Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth Regiments. 

As already stated, the raising of the Welsh Fusiliers 
was entrusted by William to Henry, fourth Lord Herbert 
of Chirbury. He was a grandson of Edward, the first 
lord, famous as an ambassador and a philosopher, a poet 
and a historian, owner of estates in Montgomery and 
Shropshire, cousin to the Earls of Pembroke and of Powis 
and to the whole clan of Herberts, whose possessions and 
influence in Wales and in the adjacent counties were 
immense. As is the habit of philosophers, Edward 
Herbert saw both sides in politics, and when the Civil 
War broke out he was by no means ardent in his support 
of Charles, giving his advanced age as an excuse for 
remaining among his books in his Castle of Montgomery. 
His son Richard, however, joined the Royalists, and was 
Governor of Ludlow in 1643. He succeeded his father 
as second lord in 1648, and was himself succeeded by his 
son Edward in 1655. Montgomery Castle had meanwhile 
been “slighted,” like most other fortified houses, and 
was no longer habitable. The third lord, therefore, 
built, or anyway largely reconstructed, the neighbouring 
and still surviving timber framed house of Lymore. His 


1 Story I, page 5. 


N.B.—The full titles, etc., of all works quoted in the text are given 
in Appendix A. 
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younger brother Henry followed the profession of arms, 
and was captain of a troop of horse in the English con- 
tingent that we have seen fighting against the Dutch 
in 1672. Thus in the portrait of him at Powis Castle 
(Plate I) he appears clad in armour, and a battle is 
being waged in the distance. But on succeeding to 
the estates and title in 1678 he exchanged his sword 
for the senator’s robe, and, as a Whig, sided with 
the party which, in 1680, tried to carry the Bill to 
exclude James from the throne on Charles’s death. He 
did not, however, commit himself so far as to be im- 
plicated in the Rye House Plot of 1683 or the Monmouth 
Rebellion of 1685. But he let it be known that he 
was an adherent of the Prince of Orange, welcomed him 
on his arrival in England, used his vote and influence 
in the House of Lords to make him King, and was rewarded 
by being appointed Cofferer to the Household. Clearly 
he was the man to form the new regiment that was to be 
recruited in the counties where lay his own and his relations’ 
estates. His neighbour of Powis Castle might be a 
wealthier and more powerful man, but he was not 
available for the purpose. Always a Tory, he had joined 
the Roman faith, been made Marquis of Powis by James, 
had joined that King’s Government and had accompanied 
him in his flight to France. Nor was he the only Jacobite 
in the Herbert clan. Sir Edward Herbert, a cousin of 
the first Lord of Chirbury, was a judge who, adhering 
to the Royal cause in 1640, had gone into exile, where 
he died. He had three sons who served the State 
respectively and in order of seniority as soldier, sailor 
and lawyer. Of these Arthur, the sailor, was the most 
eminent, and is well known in our naval annals as Earl 
of Torrington. He belonged to the Court party and was . 
much favoured by both Charles and James till the latter 
disclosed his Romanising policy by seeking the Repeal 
of the Test Acts. For this Arthur Herbert refused to 
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vote and was dismissed from all his employments. He 
shortly went over to Holland and openly espoused the 
cause of William, who, on becoming King of England, 
made him First Lord of the Admiralty, gave him command 
of the fleet which operated against a superior French force 
in Bantry Bay, and, despite the small measure of success 
there attained, made him Earl of Torrington with remain- 
der to his elder brother Charles. Of Charles we know 
little, but he concerns us closely, for he led the Welsh 
Fusiliers in the Irish Campaign and therein died a soldier’s 
death, instead of living to succeed to the Torrington 
earldom. These two Whigs had a younger brother who 
had their father’s name of Edward and followed that 
father’s profession. In April, 1685, we find him sitting 
for the borough of Ludlow, and later in the same year 
becoming Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in succession 
to Jeffreys, who had just received the seals from James. 
Though he refused to join the Roman communion and 
objected to some of James’s most unconstitutional acts, 
he was steadfast in his loyalty to that King, and was 
with him in Ireland when his eldest brother landed on 
its shores with the newly raised Twenty-third. 

Whether from age, infirmity or inaptitude we know 
not, but Lord Herbert of Chirbury did not retain the 
colonelcy of the new regiment, and the real work of 
organising the raw material and leading it on active 
service was left to his cousin Charles, who shortly 
succeeded him as Colonel.*. That was a time when the 
respective merit of the musket and the fusil was a 
subject of controversy. The musket was fired by fastening 
a lighted slow-match to a cleft in the trigger, which, on 
being pulled, fell upon a little powder in the pan. The 
fusil? was derived from the Italian word for flint, a chip 
of which replaced the slow match of the musket and, 


4 Cannon, page 164. 3 Walton, page 331. 
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on the trigger being sharply released struck a piece of steel. 
Both systems needed practice and attention and had 
their advocates. The flintlock was a comparatively new 
introduction when the Twenty-third were raised, but it 
was chosen for their arm, and hence the distinctive 
name of Fusiliers, which they soon obtained, together 
with other regiments similarly armed. 

It must, however, be remembered that the pike was 
still in use in every foot regiment, although the bayonet 
was being introduced, and when the Twenty-third first saw 
service the due proportion was fourteen pikes to a com- 
pany of sixty. It also became usual to place a company of 
pikemen on the left flank, while the finest men in the regi- 
ment occupied the right flank and were armed with hand 
bombs. This grenadier company we shall find frequently 
detailed for special service apart from the regiment, 
while somewhat later the left flank company was armed 
with rifles, called the light company, and also used separ- 
ately. Indeed, flank companies during the second half 
of the eighteenth century were apt to be massed together 
into separate battalions and occasionally employed in 
quite a different war sphere from the rest of their regi- 
ment. Thus, in 1793 we shall see the flank companies 
of the Twenty-third sailing across the Atlantic while the 
battalion companies yet remained in the British Isles. 
But the necessity for complete units of light infantry 
was recognised, and gave rise to the Rifle Regiments. 

Such niceties, however, were not to be thought of 
in 1689, when the trouble was to get hold of any weapons 
at all. The military organisation, such as it was, had been 
somewhat dislocated by the change of sovereignty, and 
was wholly inadequate to cope with a crisis promptly | 
demanding a large increase in the Army. 

That was a condition which then arose neither for 
the first nor the last time, and its consequences form the. 
subject of the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CAMP AT DUNDALK 


The Regiment Goes to Fight in Ireland—Schomberg Finds 
his Army Ill-equipped and Ill-supplied—Ineffictency and 
Corruption Prevalent 


IF the spring of 1689 saw William and Mary fixed with 
some measure of security upon the throne of England, it 
was not so in Scotland and in Ireland. In the northern 
kingdom a rebellion broke out, which was brought to a 
close five months later by the famous stand of the newly 
raised Cameronians. That August month also saw the 
beginnings of the much more serious task of establishing 
the Protestant succession across St. George’s Channel, for 
it was then that the scarcely formed Welsh Fusiliers were, 
with other British regiments, shipped to the Green Isle, 
where, during the course of three campaigns, they learnt 
discipline and conduct in war. 

King James’s endeavour to form an army that would 
support his Romanising and autocratic policy was as 
successful in Ireland as it was a failure in England. 
Under the government of Lord Tyrconnel, the ownership 
of the soil, the composition of the municipalities, the 
personnel of the military organisation had been drastically 
prepared as weapons against the Act of Settlement and 
as a base for the recapture of England with the assistance 
of France. That assistance could be depended upon. 
With England on his side, Louis felt that his aim at 
dominating Europe was. secured. With England 
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neutralised by a hostile Ireland, it was still attainable. 
With England ruled by William, and able to use its full 
force against France, it was in jeopardy. 

Thus James sailed to Ireland with a French 
contingent, was acclaimed at Dublin and found himself 
at the head of an army large in numbers, though very 
unequal in fighting value. The French contingent and 
the regiments that Tyrconnel had had time to arm and 
train alone knew how to face the enemy. But at first 
there was no enemy to face. James’s ascendency was 
complete. Throughout three of the provinces and in much 
of the fourth the Protestants were killed, cowed or driven 
out. Many that fled joined their brethren at Enniskillen 
and Londonderry. At the former centre of loyalty, 
regiments of horse and foot were formed whose methods 
of campaigning may have been somewhat savage and 
destructive, but whose zeal and courage made them the 
best fighting force among the new levies on the English 
side. At Londonderry the armed citizens and their 
country neighbours, deserted by two British regiments 
that merely sailed up and went away again, stood at bay, 
hungry but grim, and when relief came at last, the 
survivors of them had the proud satisfaction of seeing 
James’s baffled army move off after losing 9,000 men. 

Meanwhile, in England old regiments were gathering 
recruits and new regiments were coming into being. The 
Marches of Wales were sending their young men to Ludlow 
to join the colours and begin dnl. Unfortunately, the 
means of adequately grappling with the task were wanting. 
The War Office suffered from that unpreparedness, that 
absence of prevision, organisation and material which 
has passed into an English custom at the outbreak of 
every serious war in which we have found ourselves 
involved. In addition to this, there was a quite unusual 
amount of corruption and self seeking. King James, 
who was a capable administrator, tried to put some order 
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into the Augean Stables left by his indolent brother. 1689 
But his reign was too short, tempestuous and unpopular 
to create any permanent effect. The military system 
was so rotten that it has been branded by its most capable 
historian as “‘an organised system of robbery.’’? The 
Secretary at War and the Paymaster-General were 
too often politicians out to make fortunes, and some of 
our finest country houses of the period still stand as 
evidence of their successful endeavour. Officers, fleeced 
by those above them, thought it only fair to recoup 
themselves by fleecing those below them. “ Colonels 
took commissions and even open bribes from the con- 
tractors; the agent took his fee likewise ; and in at least 
one recorded case a colonel actually accepted a bribe 
from his own agent to give him the contract.’ Captains 
followed suit by neglecting the requirements of their pri- 
vates, or, better still, by false musters—by returning dead 
or absent men as still in the ranks, and thus drawing pay 
to the advantage of their pocket. In such an atmosphere 
did the Welsh Fusiliers first see life and endure their first 
campaign. Through the slough of feebleness and 
inefficiency they trudged to the bedrock of strength and 
valour, there to plant their colour, inscribed with the 
name of almost every famous English fight from Namur 
to South Africa. 

Recruiting seems to have gone on briskly enough, 
for George Story, afterwards Dean of Limerick but then 
a chaplain to one of the regiments that was to serve in 
Ireland, tells us that 


The Levies went on with all imaginable speed ; 
for the greatest part of them were raiscd, armed and 
cloathed in less than Six weeks. I was in the Armories 
at the Tower when the Arms were to be delivered out 
to the new Levies, but there was not half so many there 
as would doit ; for the Arms were most squandred away, 
or lost, in the late hurry of Affairs; and tho Several 


1 Fortescue, I, page 316. 4 Fortescue, I, page 319. 
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Proclamations were sent abroad to bring them in, yet 
His Majesty was forc’d to have most of his Arms out of 
Holland, which was both expensive and troublesome.® 


The speed that Story praises was only attained 

because any arms and clothes—or none at all—were 
given out. However, by July, it was considered by 
the Commissioners who visited Ludlow and the other 
headquarters that some of the new regiments were fit 
for service, and they were ordered to march to Chester, 
there to meet the Commander-in-Chief. 
. A German bom of an English mother in 1615, 
de Schomberg had fought on the Protestant side in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Next he became a Frenchman, hav- 
ing acquired lands in France and been naturalised in 1664. 
So it came to pass that he and John Churchill and Lord 
Herbert of Chirbury were all fighting against William of 
Orange when Louis XIV went to war with Holland in 
1672. Before the war closed, Schomberg had _ been 
created a Marshal of France, but that country could be 
his no longer when the ban against Protestants came in 
1685. He soon found himself by the side of his former 
opponent, now recognised as the chief champion of the 
Reformed Religion. With William he landed at Torbay 
in November, 1688. In the following spring he was created 
a Duke, given the Garter and appointed to the command 
of the prospective Army of Ireland. Both he and the 
regiments that were to sail with him reached Chester 
as August began. The Twenty-third, not having far to 
go, will have been among the early arrivals, and will 
have been of those who, as we learn from Story, 


encampt about a Week at Neston; and then on Thursday 
the 8th of August, about Six a Clock in the Morning, 
His Grace Duke Sconberg, General of all Their Majesties 
Forces, Count Solmes, General of the Foot, and several — 
great Officers more, with not Ten Thousand Foot and 
Horse, embark’d at Highlake for Ireland.‘ 


3Story, I, pages 5 and 6. “Story, I, page 6. 
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As the average strength of the regiments appears to 1689 
have been 600, about sixteen of them will have sailed 
then. Others followed, for a list of twenty-six is given 
as having “‘ proceeded to Ireland.’’® 

Winds being contrary, the start was delayed, but on 
August 13th they sailed into Belfast Lough and landed at Aug. 18 
Bangor, which, as well as Belfast and Carrickfergus, 
was in the enemy’s hands. Only the last, however, was 
held in strength, and Schomberg found Belfast evacuated 
when he marched thither on the 17th. Carrickfergus Aug. 17 
held out, and twelve regiments were sent to invest it. 

By the 26th the defences were so far breached that the 
garrison surrendered. One of the new English regiments 
called Ingoldsby’s, of which we shall hear again, was left 
to occupy the captured town, and the rest of the investing 
force returned to Belfast. All the regiments there 
assembled—five of horse and eighteen of foot—were 
reviewed by Schomberg on the last day of August. Two Aug. 81 
were Dutch, four French Huguenots and the rest British, 
among them being Herbert’s, as the Royal Welsh were styled 
until after Colonel Charles Herbert’s death two years 
later. Other regiments were at Enniskillen, London- 
derry and other Ulster towns. A few had not landed 
from England, but in November Story gives a list of 
thirteen regiments of horse and thirty of foot as the total 
of the army under Schomberg.’ It is doubtful, however, 
if he could even then have mustered 20,000 effectives. 
Yet a great effort had been made to collect them and 
prompt victory anticipated. James’s army was held to 
be much more formidable on paper than in the field. 
Forgetting the lack of training and the wretched equip- 
ment of their new regiments, Englishmen at home held 
one of their recruits as equal to half a dozen of the Irishry.® 
Much, therefore, was expected, and news of the capture 


5 Cannon, page 4. 6 Story, I, page rr. 7Story, I, page 40. 
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of Dublin was confidently awaited. Dnven on by 
Government pressure and popular clamour, a young and 
eager commander might have made a rash attempt which 
could only have ended in disaster. Schomberg’s ripe age 
and long experience enjoined on him prudence. Every 
day strengthened his conviction that his army was still 
only in the making. At most a dozen regiments—among 
them the Dutch and French—were efficient. The rest 
were raw material, so poorly provided and so badly 
officered that it would take much time and trouble to 
turn them into the finished article. Even had the men 
been fit to take the field they could not be supplied at 
any distance from the base, for the commissariat was 
deficient and the transport service practically non-existent. 
Schomberg marched south as far as Dundalk—the enemy 
retiring before him—but he got no further and would have 
done better had he remained at Belfast. The Dundalk 
episode forms one of the gloomiest of the many dark 
chapters of English military mismanagement, but it was 
fortunately the starting point of a better state of things— 
of the rapid development which culminated in Marl- 
borough’s brilliant campaigns. 

When Dundalk was reached, heavy rains had set in 
and “‘a low moist Ground ’’® was pitched upon for the 
camp. As the weather grew worse, the tents ceased to 
be a protection, and Schomberg ordered the troops to 
build themselves huts. The Dutch and other veteran 
regiments did so, and suffered little. But 


the English soldiers, too inexperienced to comprehend 
the necessity for the order and too lazy to do anything 
for themselves, with officers as ignorant and indolent as 
their men, deferred commencing the huts until it was 
too late to procure dry timber for the walls or dry straw 
for thatch; they could not even exert themselves to 
drain their camping ground, or to get clean fern oc- 
casionally for bedding.!® 


*Story, I, page 15. 10 Walton, pages 72-73. 
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Sickness soon broke out, insufficient clothing 1689 


and food aided its development. The Commissariat 
Department broke down utterly. Sufficient provision, 
indeed, had been gathered at Chester and much of 
it landed at Belfast. But there was no means 
of getting it beyond. Had there been an effective 
organisation capable of prompt action, enough might 
have been shipped straight to Dundalk before and during 
the period of encampment. But ships straggled in few 
and far between. Horse transport was lacking. The 
Commissary-General, indeed, had bought horses at the 
country’s expense, but was reported to have let them out 
for his own profit to the Cheshire farmers for their harvest 
operations. As for local foodstuffs, the country had been 
so harried that they were unprocurable. 

The many letters that Schomberg wrote to William 
during the autumn constitute one long wail at the 
corruption and inefficiency against which he had to do 
battle almost single handed, and which forced him to 
remain in his entrenched camp even when James advanced 
in a manner to challenge combat. His special béle notre 
is Henry Shales, the Commissary-General, in whose hands 
lay the providing not only of food, but also of clothes 
and weapons. Even before sailing for Ireland Schomberg 
falls foul of him on finding that the new regiments, such 
as the Twenty-third, are almost weaponless, for on 
embarking at Highlake he writes: 

I have been forced to give five hundred muskets 
or fusils to almost every regiment, as much because 
the new soldiers break them as because they are ill 
enough made and very old, and also because perhaps 


Mr. Henry Shales who had the inspection of them may 
have taken presents to receive bad arms. 


We have seen how bare Story found the Tower 
Armoury, and therefore must admit the possibility that 
Shales in this matter could do no better. So, likewise, 


11 Dalrymple, I1, Part II, page 23. 
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when Schomberg declares: “‘I discover that in the 
artillery there has been a great deal of roguery,’!* and 
attributes this to Shales, the fault really lay at the door 
of a more important person. 

When the outcry against Schomberg’s inactivity 
grew loud, he writes: ‘“‘ With regard to our marching 
to the enemy, that could not be done hitherto, as we 
had not a single cart to carry provisions” ;}* and again, 
three days later: ‘‘I would have marched to-morrow 
but . . . all the army is without shoes, and it could 
not march three days without half being bare-footed.’’? 
For this the fault must certainly be set down to Shales, 
of whom Macaulay says that: “In his own departments 
his experience far surpassed that of any other Englishman. 
Unfortunately, in the same school in which he had acquired 
his experience, he had learned the whole art of pecula- 
tion.’’45 Yet, although he was arrested and sent to 
London to be tried, his standard of conduct and mode 
of trafficking were merely what was normal with those 
around him; and Schomberg is even more caustic in his 
remarks on William Harbord, whose political position 
as a member of the House of Commons had, no doubt, 
aided him in getting the lucrative post of Treasurer of the 
Army. All such functionaries, including the Paymaster- 
General, were in the habit of using balances in their hands 
for their own profit. The longer the balance remained 
in their hands, the larger the profit. Hence the pay of 
officers and men was always in arrears, and Schomberg 
complains that whenever the cry for pay was loud, 
Harbord absented himself for a season—his Parliamentary 
duties being a plausible excuse—‘ without leaving us 
money to pay the troops.” This source of illicit profit 
was less ample than would appear, because Parliament 

12 Dalrymple, II, Part II, page 25. 18 Dalrymple, II, Part II, 
page 36. 14 Dalrymple, II, Part II, page 39. 15 Macaulay, III, 
page 424. 16 Dalrymple, II, Part II, page 51. 
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itself was slow to provide the Government with the 
necessary means. Recourse, therefore, was had to others, 
and here false muster rolls were valuable. How simple 
if the Treasurer could present himself with such and request 
payment! This is what Harbord did. We find in Story’s 
list of the Cavalry, ‘‘ Mr. Harbord’s Troop,’’?? but 
Schomberg declares he was never able to discover any 
other trace of it in Ireland ‘‘ except the Standard which 
he kept in his chamber.” 

Such a treasurer and such a system of deferred pay 
was not encouraging to officers, who in large part were 
quite ready to be themselves corrupt and careless. In 
sending one of them back to London in September, 
Schomberg remarks: ‘“ There are many other officers who 
I would wish in England. I never saw more wicked and 
more interested.’’2® In December the complaint is 
repeated: ‘“‘ I never was in an army where there are so 
many new and lazy officers,’ and the whole state of things 
drags from him the despairing exclamation, ‘‘ Jamais on 
n'a vue tant de gens avoir envie de voler.’’)* 

On October 28th the Dundalk army was reviewed, 
and confidential reports as to the condition of each regi- 
ment were sent to the War Office. Therein we read: 


Herbert’s (23rd Foot) Colonel very assiduous, but 
too easy to the Officers, who are the most negligent that 
can be imagined. Often he is the only Officer present with 
the regiment, which he never quits; yet the regiment 
is in a bad condition; clothing good, but arms almost 
useless. 2° 


Here the Colonel, at least, is capable and at his post, 
and the report is favourable compared to others, such as: 


Ingoldsby’s, Colonel ill, and as incapable as are 
almost all the other Officers, who are usually absent and 
are so greedy of money that the soldiers can scarce get 
paid ; very badly clothed, and without shirts; as bad 


17Story, I, page 40. 18 Dalrymple, II, Part II, page ag. 
19 Dalrymple, II, Part II, page 51. 20 Walton, page &o. 
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a regiment as possible, except Drogheda’s which is 

worse. 21 

Yet Sir Henry Ingoldsby was a Cromwellian veteran 
to whom Schomberg, when on landing in Ireland he 
found himself short of general officers, had thought of 
entrusting a brigade. The Ingoldsbys, a Buckingham- 
shire family, had been on the Parliamentary side in the 
Civil War. Indeed, the eldest, Sir Richard, was a regicide 
and a member of Cromwell’s abortive Upper House, so 
that he had to make much excuse for his conduct to avoid 
punishment at the Restoration. Not so Henry, who, 
although he had commanded a regiment under Cromwell 
in Ireland, was made a baronet by Charles II in 166r. 
These two had a younger brother, whose son, Richard, 
comes more fully into our story, for we shall before long 
meet him as Colonel of our regiment. 

As autumn advanced things got from bad to worse 
at Dundalk. Men died like flies. A move to new and 
drier ground put no stop to the mortality. So, when 
James withdrew the army that had been facing 
Schomberg, it was decided to move back north. We 
hear from Story of Herbert’s regiment with others 
marching to Newry, and he gives us a vivid, if a 
gloomy, description of the march: 

Thursday the 7th of November, the Regiments above 
named marched; the Hills as we went along being all 
covered with Snow, (for what was Rain in the Valley, was 
Snow on the Mountains) ; several that were not able to 
march up, were forced to be left, and so died; and all 
of us had but indifferent Lodginge that Night, amongst 
the Ruins of the Old Houses at Newry. So little did the 
poor Men value dying, that some of them being in a 
Stable over-night, the next day two were dead; and 
the rest intreating me to get a Fire, which I did ; coming 


about two hours after, they had pulled in the two Dead 
Men to make Seats of.?8 


21 Walton, page 8o. 22 Story, Part I, page 36. 
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Hospital accommodation had been meanwhile pro- 1689 
vided at Belfast on a large scale. But there, as well as 
at headquarters at Lisburne and at the various Ulster 
towns that were garrisoned, death smote the sick and 
weakened men, so that before spring came, ‘‘ We had lost 
nigh on half of the Men we ever took with us.’’®® 


23 Story Part I, page 39. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE 


William Improves the Army Organisation—Takes the 
Command in Ireland—Defeats James II at the Boyne— 
Fails to Take Limerickh—Toby Purcell 


CosTLy of life and barren of result, the 1689 campaign 
had at least been educative. It was an experience not 
to be repeated. To prevent this, William in London 
and Schomberg at Lisburne strained every nerve. The 
weakest units in Ireland, such as Ingoldsby’s, disappear 
from the Army List, and their exiguous personnel is added 
to the much depleted but surviving regiments. Recruiting 
went on actively in England, and new drafts were sent 
over, so that by the month of June, 1690, Herbert’s 
regiment had again reached the average figure of 600.} 

Before this, not only had the regiments in Ireland 
been strengthened, trained and refitted, but additional 
ones had arrived, and steps had been taken to introduce 
an effective and honest administration. ‘ Engagements 
had been entered into with responsible contractors to 
furnish the commissariat with any transport or provisions 
that might be demanded.”? It was known in March 
that King William was coming to conduct the campaign 
in person, and Story tells us that during the spring: 


there came Ships every day from England with what 
ever was needful for the Army, and in the Second Week 
of May there landed a Regiment of Brandenburgers 


1 Walton, page 92. 2 Walton, page 86. 
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with three Dutch, and a great many English Regiments ; 

and by this time all the Recruits were come, and the 

Regiments cloathed, so that we had an excellent Army, 

though these wanted as yet a great part of the Train, 

and several other things, which His Majesty did not think 
fit to leave England till they were in readiness.® 

That condition was reached in June, and on the 
14th of the month William landed at Carrickfergus and 
came on to Belfast, the best house of that then modest 
country town having been retained as the Royal lodging. 
The King at once gave out: “That he did not come 
there to let Grass grow under his Feet.’”* He hurried 
forward such preparations as, to his displeasure, he found 
were behindhand, and ordering the whole army “ to march 
into the Field,’’* he reviewed it. The full list of his forces 
in Ireland gives a grand total of 37,209,§ of which 21,282 
were English and the rest foreign, drawn from Holland, 
Denmark, Germany and France. The strength with 
which William was to meet James ten days later is variously 
computed at from 30,000 to 36,000, while James’s numbers 
are More uncertain, but were probably a little less than 
William’s. 

After Schomberg’s retirement the previous autumn 
Insh detachments had once more spread north and, 
among other places, had occupied Dundalk. But when 
the English concentrated in readiness for William’s forward 
move, the Irish did likewise. There were those in James’s 
entourage, and especially the commanders of his French 
contingent, who advised a retirement to the west bank of 
the Shannon. This would give the Leinster Province 
to William, but the difficulties of subsisting his army 
in a harried country far from his base would produce 
the same dire results as befel the English in the previous 
campaign, and all would be won back in the winter. 
But James knew that such a policy of retreat and delay 


* Story, Part I, page 60. “Story, Part I, page 68. 5 Walton, 
page 92. 
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would entirely damp the Irish spirit. He felt that his 
kingship would go with his capital, and he decided to 
take up a strong position to the north of it. 

The Boyne River runs from west to east across 
County Meath and meets the tide at Drogheda, distant 
from Dublin about twenty-five miles as the crow flies. 
At this time Drogheda was a walled town on the north 
bank of the river and connected with a suburb on the 
south bank by a bridge, over which lay the coast road 
to Dublin. Six or seven miles westward’a bridge at 
Slane Village carried an inland road to Dublin across 
the river, which also was fordable in several places between 
the two bridges, and especially so two miles west of 
Dundalk, opposite the hamlet of Oldbridge. 

On the last afternoon of June, William, in the van 
of his army, reached the hill above Drogheda, and saw 
below him the silver streak of water winding amid green 
meadows, of which those on the south bank, together 
with the rising ground beyond, were studded with the 
enemy’s troops. On a ridge two miles back from the 
river stood the tree-girt church of Donore Village, where 
James fixed his headquarters and point of observation. 
Thence down to the water’s edge regiment upon regiment 
occupied the billowy ground, which, in its folds, hid 
half of them from William’s eye. Close to the nver bank 
breastworks had been formed, and just behind them the 
tenements of Oldbridge were held in strength, its one 
stone-built homestead—forming a square with open court 
—being entrenched and loopholed. The site was well 
chosen to repel a frontal attack. The defences of Drogheda 
were well manned, and therefore its bridge was not avail- 
able for an eastern flank attack, while Slane Bridge was 
far off, and troops marching towards it might be seen 
and opposed. 

To meet and defeat the enemy at the earliest moment 
was imperative. William feared that the policy of retreat 
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might be adopted, and so when he saw the enemy ready 1690 
to face him he exclaimed with pleasure, “It will be my 
own fault if you escape me now.’’*® With his staff and 
an escort of Life Guards he approached the river to 
reconnoitre. The richly uniformed group attracted the 
enemy’s attention. Two guns were brought into play 
unperceived : 
their Gunner fires a Piece, which Kill’d us two Horses 
and a Man about 100 Yards above where the King was, 
but immediately comes a second, which had almost 
been a fatal one, for it Graized upon the Bank of the 
River, and in the rising Slanted upon the King’s right 
Shoulder, took out a piece of his Coat, and tore the 
Skin and Flesh, and afterwards broke the head of a 
~ Gentleman’s Pistol.’ 


The King was soon at work again, but the effect of 
the shot was seen by the enemy and ‘they set up a 
most prodigeous Shout all over the Camp.’’? It rever- 
berated in far away Paris, where bonfires were lit to 
celebrate the killing of the ‘“‘ Usurper.” 

Not without opposition from Schomberg did William 
decide upon a frontal attack to be delivered next morning. 
But there were to be diversions to right and left. The 
latter, down a boggy, treacherous glen and through a deep 
ford short of Drogheda, was to be led by William in 
person, while a considerable force of infantry under 
General Douglas, accompanied by a body of Cavalry led 
by Schomberg’s son, was to start at 6 a.m. for Slane Bridge 
and, if possible, fall upon James’s flank and rear. Among 
the foot was Trelawney’s brigade, whereof was Herbert’s 
regiment, not, at this early stage of its existence, held 
fit to take part in the stern and risky business of advanc- 
ing through the Oldbridge fords. That attack was to 
be made by more experienced soldiers—mostly Dutch, 
Danish and French, to whom William at this time 
assigned the place of danger for which he and Marlborough 
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were soon to find that the Bnitish had rapidly fitted 
themselves. 

At ten in the morning the order was given that the 
fords were to be stormed. The rush was made, but was 
hotly contested by part of the brave and dashing Irish 
horse, which broke through the first regiments that 
reached the opposite bank, and which carried the fight 
into the waters of the Boyne. The issue was doubtful 
when old Schomberg himself dashed across into the fray 
and was killed by a bullet, probably from one of his own 
men’s muskets, that hit him while in the mélée with the 
opposing horse. Nevertheless, the Oldbridge position was 
taken, and a further advance was favoured by William’s 
diversion on the enemy’s right. With delay and difficulty 
he had got his cavalry through glen and ford, and after 
a sharp and swaying encounter with the Irish horse 
he materially assisted in driving the enemy back upon 
Donore. 

These were the thrilling events of the day, but it is 
doubtful whether success would have been attained in 
either quarter but for movement towards Slane Bridge. 
The march of William’s nght wing towards this point, 
which did not begin till well after the dawn of the summer 
day, was seen by James observing from Donore. He had 
sent but one weak regiment of Dragoons to guard the 
bridge, but now he ordered Lauzun and the whole French 
contingent to follow thither, and as he saw more and more 
English regiments march westward on the opposite bank, 
he came down from Donore, and bidding his reserve, 
and also several of the infantry battalions that formed 
part of his centre behind Oldbridge, follow him, betook 
himself towards the bridge. Owing to the windings of 
the river his way was longer than that of Douglas and 
young Schomberg, who had the start and also found a 
ford short of the bridge. Their troops easily overcame the 
weak resistance they met with at both points, and were 
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able to cross and re-form before advancing upon James and 
Lauzun. It was this movement, in which the Twenty-third 
took part, and which persuaded James that Slane and 
not Oldbridge was the chief objective, that led to the 
rapid and not expensive success at what should have 
been the dangerous and deadly points. As James was 
hopefully preparing to face the attack upon his much 
strengthened left an azde-de-camp galloped up with the 
news that his centre and right were in retreat. There 
was danger now that the English might occupy the rear, 
where the Dublin road was a mere causeway along an 
impassable bog. Lauzun declared the day lost, and drew 
off to secure the road passage. James at once turned 
his horse’s head, deserted his beaten army and never 
drew rein till he reached Dublin that evening at nine. 
““My Lady Tyrconnel met him at the Castle-gate, and 
after he was up Stairs, her Ladyship ask’d him what he 
would have for Supper ? who then gave her an Account 
of what a Breakfast he had got, which made him have 
but little Stomach to his Supper.’”’® Stomach, indeed, 
he altogether lacked to continue the struggle. In the 
same hot haste he pursued his way to Waterford, took 
ship to France and ended his days of kingship. 

In little more than two hours, and with a loss of 
only 400 killed, William had routed the Irish. But the 
victory was not complete. The defeated army was 
neither intercepted nor followed up. It was therefore able 
to join the garrisons on the Shannon line and hold Connaught. 
Neither the troops nor the commissariat had reached the 
point of excellence which, a dozen years later, enabled 
Marlborough to gain upon his opponent’s movements 
whenever he wished. So William halted for the night 
upon the ground he had won in the day. On the morrow 
he obtained the surrender of Drogheda, and on July 3rd, 
hearing that Dublin was evacuated, he sent forward a 
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detachment to occupy it, and himself drew near it with the 
main army two days later. So far all had been successful. 
Within three weeks of his landing he had defeated his 
enemy and occupied the capital. But though the summer 
was still young he was not in a state of preparedness to 
complete the conquest of the island before autumn weather 
made it dangerous to keep his army in the field. His 
sieges of Athlone and of Limerick were failures. An 
unsuccessful assault upon the latter produced a more 
serious loss than the Boyne victory had cost. Food and 
ammunition were dwindling, a large convoy bringing 
siege guns had been intercepted, torrents of rain were 
falling, sickness was breaking out, and the first siege of 
Limerick was raised. William shortly returned to 
England, whence came John Churchill, now Earl 
of Marlborough, with sufficient fresh troops to 
besiege and take Cork and Kinsale, and then return 
home. The army which William had commanded was 
employed for no further large operations. It was sent 
into winter quarters or distnbuted in various garrisons 
and flying columns in order to hold the country and to 
check the activity of the many elusive bands of natives, 
who now acquired the name of Rapparees from their 
favourite pike-like weapon, though many had firearms. 
Their power of rapid concentration in arms, and equally 
sudden return to peaceful and individual pursuits, caused 
loss and annoyance to the army, as recorded by Story, 
whom they irritated into declaring: 


Lest the next Age may not be of the same humour 
with this, and the name of a Rapparees may possibly 
be thought a finer thing than it really is, I do assure 
you, that in my Stile they never can be reputed other 
than Tories, Robbers, Thieves, and Bogg-trotters.® 


Although the country was sufficiently secure in 
February for the judges to go on circuit all through 
Ulster, Leinster and Munster,!®° the Rapparee trouble 


®*Story, Part II, page 50. 10Story, Part II, page 56. 
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continued throughout the spring of 1691, and it is in this 1691 
connection that Story first mentions an officer who 
probably then belonged to the Welsh Fusiliers, and who 
certainly commanded them later in the year. There 
were a good many Purcells in Ireland at this time, and 
several of them were soldiers. These, however, seem 
generally to have favoured James’s side. Not so Tobias 
Purcell. We first hear of him as being a major 
in Sir T. Newcomen’s regiment in 1685,!! and 
lieutenant-colonel two years later. Next, in March, 
1689, his name is found in a list of those ‘“ Pro- 
testant officers as had been lately in the army in 
Ireland and are now out of employment in and about 
London and desire to be entertained in His Majesty’s 
service.”!2 This makes it clear that his Whig tendencies 
would not allow him to remain in Tyrconnel’s army, as 
did his relatives, and it has been surmised that he was at 
once appointed major in the Welsh Regiment then form- 
ing.1® But it is admitted that his commission as such is 
“not forthcoming,’’'! and we find him in the following 
September—after the Twenty-third had gone to Ireland— 
petitioning for a grant to enable him to go to that country 
as a volunteer, and describing himself as “ bred a soldier 
and having quitted his post as Lieutenant-Colonel.”!4 Two 
months later—that is, shortly after the very unfavourable 
report on Ingoldsby’s regiment had been sent in—Schom- 
berg gave him command of it with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. But the “‘much wasting” of the regiment 
which the report complains of did not abate, for we have 
seen that it was of those which in the following January 
were ‘‘ broke one into another, by reason of the fewness 
of Men in them,’’?* and the officers continued on half-pay 


11 Dalton, III, page 15. 12 Dalton, III, page 12. 18 Main- 
waring, page 156 (note). 14Calendar of State Papers, William and 
Mary, I, page 248. 15 Calendar of State Papers, William and Mary, I, 
page 320. 16Story, Part I, page 5r. 
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until room could be found for them. It is very possible 


that the remnant of Ingoldsby’s men was at once absorbed 
by Herbert’s almost equally “‘ wasted ’’ regiment, and that 
its inefficient officering was strengthened by Purcell 
becoming second in command. In that case he would 
assuredly have been at the Boyne, and there are no grounds 
for demolishing one of the regiment’s most cherished 
traditions. At the annual St. David’s Feast a pair of 
spurs was brought into the mess and a toast was drunk 
to them as being those which Toby Purcell had worn at 
the Boyne and which had ever since been in charge of the 
senior major for the time being, as in succession to Toby 
Purcell himself. The spurs, as we shall see, were lost in 
1842, but the toast of ‘‘ Toby Purcell’s spurs and St. 
David ’’!7 is still drunk. Neither Story nor any other 
eye-witness, however, mentions his presence at the Boyne, 
and we do not hear of him again until the next winter, 
when he was busily engaged keeping order m County 
Longford. “The Rapparees at this time were very 
troublesom nigh Fox-Hall in the County of Longford, till 
Lieutenant-Colonel Toby Purcel, at three several times, 
Kill’d about one hundred of them.’2® In April he is still 
skirmishing in Longford county, but shortly after the 
main campaign of 1691 tequired the concentration of the 
army, and Toby Purcell and the Twenty-third had sterner 
work to do. 


17 Mainwaring, page 156 (note). 18 Story, Part II, page 60. 
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CHAPTER IV 
AGHRIM 


The Rapparees—Ginkel Commands in Iveland—Takes 

Athlone—Defeats St. Roch at Aghrim—Colonel Herbert 

Killed and Succeeded by Purcell—Capture of Limerick and 
Pacification of Ireland 


THE failure of the latter part of King William’s campaign 
had put new heart into the Irish, and they were not without 
hope that in 1691 they might wipe out the effects of the 
Battle of the Boyne. It must be remembered that there 
was a strong party in England opposed to William; that 
on the Continent the Alliance of which he was the moving 
spirit was giving way before Louis XIV’s arms; that 
on the sea Louis, getting the better of the English and 
Dutch fleets off Beachy Head, held the mastery for a 
while. Limerick was open to him to land troops in place 
of those which had been withdrawn after James’ departure 
from Waterford, and the opposing forces might be worn 
out in hurling themselves against the Shannon line, far 
from their base and in a hostile and harried country. So 
they strengthened their defences and re-equipped their 
army, but were a little dismayed when Tyrconnel returned 
as vicegerent for James with a very exiguous supply 
of French money, and when St. Ruth landed to take 
command of their army unaccompanied by a large French 
contingent. 

On the English side the command was given to Godert 
Ginkel, a Dutchman who had accompanied William to 
England in 1689 and had served under him at the Boyne. 
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Belfast was no longer the base, and all through the winter 
and spring supply ships sailed into Dublin and Waterford, 
Cork and Kinsale. An army nearly as strong as that of 
the previous year, equally well clothed and provisioned, 
and with ampler artillery, was ready to take the field in 
May. Mullingar, on the direct road from Dublin to the 
Shannon at Athlone, was the place of rendezvous, and 
thither came Ginkel, to find a considerable part of the 
army already assembled. Not, however, the Twenty- 
third, which was probably still, as at the Boyne, in General 
Douglas’s division, of which the winter headquarters had 
been towards the North, but which joined Ginkel as he 
marched West out of Mullingar on June 6th. 

The enemy still held one post east of the Shannon. 
Ballymore, lying half way between Mullingar and Athlone, 
was but a poor village; but, near by, six acres of rising 
ground were half encircled by a large lake, while a bog 
and ditches completed its island character, which earth- 
works would render of considerable strength. The Irish 
had established themselves there in the winter, and had 
added to the garrison in the spring. Ginkel summoned it 
to surrender : 


But nothing less than marching out with Bag and 
Baggage, Drums beating, Colours flying, &c. would 
satisfie this Noble Governour: Upon which, the General 
ordered all our Guns and Mortars to fall to work, the 
Bombs tearing up the Sandy Banks, and the Irish 
running like Conies from one Hole to another.? 


Those were days when men not engaged in a fight 
could be near enough to see all that went on without 
great danger, and so Story tells us that: ‘‘ This siege 
was very delightful to our whole Army, who had a view 
of it from the adjoyning Hill.”! It only lasted a day, 
for when the defenders saw breaches made and a storming 
party in readiness they “hung out their Flag, begging 
Quarter for God’s Sake.””? 


1Story, Part II, page go. 
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The garrison, composed of both soldiers and Rapparees 
and numbering over a thousand, were sent as prisoners 
of war to Lambay Island, north of Dublin. The defences 
wete strengthened, and Toby Purcell established as 
Governor. Though he must now have belonged to the 
Twenty-third, and is so described by Colonel Clifford 
Walton,* it was four companies of General Douglas’s 
regiment of Guards that were left with him. The 
Royal Welsh, still led by Colonel Charles Herbert, marched 
with the main army, which, on the 18th, mowed towards 
Athlone. 

Athlone lay in two provinces. The eastern or 
English town was in Leinster, the western or Irish town 
in Connaught. The swift running Shannon lay between, 
spanned by a bridge. The English town, ruined in the 
previous campaign, was easily taken, but to capture 
the Irish town was a very different matter. The castle 
was on the Connaught bank of the river, close to 
the western bridge head. The town was well walled 
and well garrisoned. St. Ruth had marched up with 
his army and encamped outside the town. Thus he could 
constantly relieve the garrison by fresh troops and streng- 
then it if in peril. The first fight was for the bridge, and 
it lasted several days. The English gained it arch by 
arch, repairing as they went along the destruction wrought 
by the retiring Irish, and protecting themselves with 
fascines and breastworks. In a week the bridge was 
theirs, and artillery fire had made some breaches in the town 
walls. Nevertheless, an assault was so perilous that St. 
Ruth had laughed at the idea, and sent word to Ginkel : 
“Your master ought to hang you for attempting to take 
the town, mine ought to hang me if I lose it.” However, 
he now noticed that preparations were being made, and 
therefore sent some of his best troops into the town. 
Meanwhile Ginkel had given his orders. The best men from 


2 Walton, page 143. 
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each regiment were to be detailed for this service, and 
therefore the Twenty-third will have been represented by the 
fixed contingent of forty-three men from the grenadier 
company, eighty-three from the other companies, three 
captains, five lieutenants, two ensigns and seven sergeants. 
So little secrecy was used that Captain Parker of the 
Eighteenth, who was present, declares that : ‘‘ This detach- 
ment marched openly down into our works at midday ; all 
the hills on our side being crowded with people to behold 
the action. This brought S¢. Ruth with his whole army 
down to the town to give us a warm reception.’’* The 
attack was to be on three lines, by the bridge, by a ford 
just below the bridge, where it had been proved that the 
swift stream was shallow enough to get through, and by 
pontoons, which were ready to be thrown across at a 
favourable spot and moment. The latter, however, did 
not occur. First the fascines and then the breastwork 
on the bridge “‘ flamed so violently, that our Men could 
not endure the Fire and Smoke that blew in their faces.” ¢ 
A new breastwork behind the one thus destroyed had to 
be constructed; time sped, and Ginkel gave the order 
to desist. The scene, as described by both Parker and 
Story, is so theatrical both as regards actors and spectators 
that the suspicion arises that Ginkel devised the little 
drama in order to throw the enemy off the scent of what 
he really purposed. It made the Irish believe that the 
project was off, and so only “‘ three of the most indifferent 
regiments’’® formed the next day’s garrison. Indeed, 
Parker (some of whose details must perhaps be received cum 
grano salis) goes so far as to tell us that 

when St. Ruth saw our detachment drawing off, he 

concluded that we should not attempt passing the 


Shannon at this place; and thereupon ordered his 
army back to camp, leaving the usual compliment of 


3 Parker, ed. 1747, page 31. ‘Story, Part II, page 104. 5Story 
Part II, page 105. 
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men to guard the town, and to let them all see how 

satisfied he was as to the security of Athlone, he made 

an entertainment for all the Gentlemen and Ladies of 

his camp. ® 

Ginkel, however, had ordered the detachment to 
remain in readiness, and next day held a council of war, 
at which his staff supported his view that it would be 
fatal to the campaign to draw off, and that, however 
hazardous, the attack must be made.” Steps were taken 
to conduct this as secretly as it had been public on the 
previous day. The army lay quiet in camp. Sentinels 
were posted on the hills behind it to prevent anyone 
approaching.* The time chosen for the detachment to 
take up its positions was 6 p.m., “the usual time for 
relieving the Guards, that the Enemy might not suspect 
our design.” *® At six minutes past the triple rush was 
made with so much dash and precision that half an hour 
later Ginkel was master of the town, with a loss of but 
twenty-nine killed.1° If, as Parker tells us, this was 
the time of St. Ruth’s entertainment, it must have come 
to an abrupt conclusion. He rushed up to find that his 
order to breach the west wall so that his army could 
rapidly pass in had never been carried out. He was 
met with closed gates, and unbroken ramparts manned 
by his enemy. Crestfallen, he returned to his camp, 
whence next day he retreated. Colonel Clifford Walton 
points the moral of this famous coup. 


That a fortified town, almost unbreached, strongly 
garrisoned, and sustained by an entire army encamped 
within a quarter of a mile of its walls, should thus be 
taken by storm across a wide and rapid river, in the full 
face of its fire and in the light of day, is a feat in war 
almost unparalleled, and adds one more to the numerous 
warnings to Generals that they should guard not only 
against probabilities, but also against the most remote 
possibilities. 


® Parker, page 31. 7 Story, Part II, page 105. 8 Parker, 
page 32. °Story, Part II, page 105. 1° Parker, page 33. 1%! Walton, 
page 151. 
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Moreover, it made patent to all that English soldiers, 
even those of the newly formed regiments, could be 
depended upon for the most dangerous service. The 
Twenty-third had passed through their tests. Marlborough 
would find them fit for the work he had in store when he 
launched them against Shellenberg and Blenheim. 

' During the ten days that it took Ginkel to repair 
and strengthen the Athlone defences and make ready for 
a forward move, St. Ruth lay some twenty miles to the 
west, hesitating whether to retire to Limerick or make a 
stand at a favourable point on the way. He was so struck 
by a position between the castle of Aghrim and the church 
of Kilcommodon that he decided on the latter course. 
It was neither the little church nor the ruinous castelet 
but the natural features that gave strength to the site. 
An upland plain with the castle at the northern and the 
church at the southern border was, except at the rear, 
so encompassed by bogs that it had all the character of 
a highly fortified area. North and east there were mere 
strips of solid ground forming narrow causeways across 
the morass. Although the south was a little more open, 
it could be made nigh impregnable if held in force, and 
there was no difficulty about this, as so many British 
regiments were doing duty up and down [Ireland that 
the attacking force would not muster over 19,000, a 
number equalled by the attacked. 

St. Ruth, therefore, made ready to throw out a 
strong body of cavalry on his nght beyond the church, 
to use the castle, commanding the best track over the 
bog, as a point d’appui for his left, and to dispose his 
centre as the character of the ground suggested. The 
slope as it approached the bog was divided up into small 
enclosures by hedges and ditches. By shaping them as 
defences with intercommunication, they would make an 
excellent fighting ground for Irish infantry, who so far 
had always failed to meet an open attack. As Story 
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says, they ‘‘loved a Breast-work between them and 
Bullets, and here they were fitted to the purpose, with 
Hedges and Ditches to the very edge of the Bog.’’!* 
Still, it were well that too much reliance should not be 
placed on them, and St. Ruth arranged that if an attack 
in force should be delivered against them they should be 
supported by horse—hitherto the only part of the Irish 
army that had proved of real worth. 

Riding forward to reconnoitre on the evening of 
July rrth, Ginkel saw St. Ruth ready to receive him, 
and ordered his army, encamped at Ballinasloe, to march 
forward in full strength in the early morning. The day 
broke hazily, the summer mist did not clear till noon, 
and three o’clock struck before the action began with a 
cavalry skirmish on the English left. It developed into 
serious encounters, as the balance of success swayed from 
side to side, and more troops became engaged. But 
nothing had been really gained when the English threw 
back the enemy towards the church, and it became a 
question whether to desist till the morrow. As, however, 
a favourable beginning had been made and light would 
still hold for some hours, it was decided to act promptly 
andinearnest. The action on the left should be continued, 
and the infantry should attempt an advance in the centre 
across the bog against the enclosures. But the most 
serious effort must be made to the left. Narrow as the 
causeway was and well protected by the castle, if only 
the bulk of the Insh forces were engaged elsewhere, it 
was thought that cavalry could be got along it and take 
St. Ruth in flank. 

So at five o’clock the opposing forces to the south 
once more joined issue, and when the enemy’s attention 
was felt to be largely directed to this quarter, Major- 
General MacKay, who commanded the centre, “ laid 
hold on that advantage and ordered the Foot to march 


12Story, Part II, page 122. 
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over the Bogg which fronted the Enemies main Battel. 
Colonel Earl, Colonel Herbert, Colonel Creighton and 
Colonel Brewers Regiments went over at the place where 
the Hedges on the Enemies side run furthest into the 
Bogg.’48 It was not intended that they should do 
more than advance to the first line of hedges and attempt 
to hold on while cavalry swept up the northern track 
and mastered the castle. But after plunging up to their 
waists through mud and water, and carrying the first 
hedge line, they swept on, despite a withering and con- 
cealed fire, taking hedge upon hedge, only to be confronted 
by more Irish foot so formed as to leave free passage 
for their horse, which was then launched against the four 
battalions. The foot accompanied the horse, and the 
impetuous Irish, helped by a flank fire, at length flung the 
English back into the bog, “‘ whither they were followed 
or rather drove down by the main strength of Horse and 
Foot and a great many killed. Colonel Eavl and Colonel 
Herbert, were here taken Prisoners ; the former after twice 
taking and retaking, got free at last, tho not without being 
wounded.’’?4 

Other regiments followed in support across a 
wider part of the bog, at first unmolested, for the Insh 
‘‘ laid so close in their Ditches, that several were doubtful 
whether they had any Men at that place or not.” 
When within twenty yards of the first hedge a murderous 
and sustained fire brought fatal conviction to them. 
Yet on they rushed, merely to meet the same fate that had 
befallen their comrades. The downward rush of the Insh 
horse threw them back into the bog. St. Ruth watched in 
‘‘ great Ecstasy,” and had a vision of a trnhumphant march 
on Dublin. In a moment it was shattered. News was 
brought that the English cavalry, supported by two 
regiments of foot, had carried the track, that some 
were under the castle walls and others threatening his 


13Story, Part II, page 129.  14Story, Part II, page 130. 
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flank. He rode off to give orders, when a shot from our 1691 
batteries laid him low. 

As this was happening, the mélée in the bog was turned 
from defeat to victory by Major-General Talmach. 
Swiftly leading fresh men to where our fugitives were 
wallowing in the mud, he cried to “ our broken Regiments 
to halt and face about, which they did immediately, and 
returned the same Measure to the Irish, that some of 
themselves had met withal, the very Minute before, 
that is, they knockt them on the Head; for the Insh 
followed us towards the Centre of the Bogg, which tho’ 
not two hundred yards from the lowest Ditches yet before 
the Enemy could recover those again, our Men had killed 
above three hundred of them, and then marched boldly 
up to their old Ground again from whence they had been 
lately beat.’25 So far the Irish foot had surprised all 
by their unaccustomed steadfastness—to Story they 
appeared to behave ‘like Men of another Nation ’’1*— 
but so soon as the last hedge was lost they fled. All along 
the line the English were now advancing. Nothing could 
save the Irish but a bold attack of the reserve of 
horse which St. Ruth had for this very purpose placed 
under the command of the capable and dashing Sarsfield, 
with particular injunctions not to move till he was ordered. 
But now there was no one to give such order. Those 
around St. Ruth concealed his death instead of at once 
reporting it to Sarsfield, on whom the command would have 
fallen. By the time he knew of it the threatened defeat 
had become a positive rout, in which he found himself 
and his fresh troops involved. 

In the battle and the retreat the Irish lost near half 
their force. Three days after, their corpses looked to 
Story “ like a great Flock of Sheep, scattered up and down 
the Countrey, for almost four Miles round.’” The 


15 Story, Part II, page 132. 4®Story, Part II, page 129. 17 Story, 
Part II, page 137. 
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victory was complete, but had been costly. The list of 
killed and wounded totalled close on 1,750. The Welsh 
Fusiliers suffered most severely. They had forty-six 
wounded and thirty-two killed. Among the latter was 
their Colonel. After the escape of Earl and when the battle 
began to go against them, his captors, doubtful of their 
ability to bring him away with them, made an end of him. 
He had lived to see the “ bad condition ” of the regiment 
at Dundalk changed, largely by his assiduity and constant 
presence among his men, into one of such efficiency that 
it was among the first to be sent against a well entrenched 
enemy over most difficult ground. Before the death blow 
was dealt he will have seen the momentary repulse trans- 
formed into an irresistible advance. 

Aghrim shattered not only the army, but also the 
spirits of the Irish. There was no fight left in them. The 
fugitives straggled down to Limerick, which was strongly 
held and well supplied. But the zest and confidence 
that had made the previous year’s resistance so successful 
were now entirely lacking, and its surrender on October 2nd 
ended the war. The Twenty-third were not present at that 
final act, for they were doing garrison duty at Galway. As 
it was a seaport of strength, occupied by seven regiments 
under a French lieutenant-general, Ginkel marched against 
it from Aghrim and ordered the siege train to come up from 
Athlone. But there were weakness and dissension within, 
and after three days’ investment it capitulated. Sir Harry 
Bellasyse, of whose brigade the Twenty-third had formed 
part during this campaign, was appointed Governor, and it 
was one of the three regiments that remained there. Toby 
Purcell had been given the command of it on Colonel 
Herbert’s death, although it retained for a while the latter’s 
name. Ginkel’s recommendation of Purcell for the 
colonelcy was approved by the King,?* and his corre- 
spondence during this summer and autumn with both the 
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Commander-in-Chief in Ireland and the Secretary at War 
shows him to have been an able and energetic officer, keen 
on doing his duty to his regiment. The Secretary at War was 
Sir George Clark, who is much better remembered as the 
benefactor of Oxford University, which he represented 
in Parliament, than in his official capacity. The Purcell 
letters are among his manuscripts preserved in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and are quoted by Colonel 
Walton, who, in dealing with official carelessness and the 
jobbery of contractors at this time, says: 

I cannot forbear to instance here a War-Office 
minute upon a complaint of starvation of the troops. 
Such complaints had been growing frequent; and the 
men cheated out of their pay, and then absolutely refused 
bare food, were naturally growing dangerous to the 
peace of the country. At length Colonel Purcell of the 
Twenty-third Foot wrote direct to the Commander-in- 
Chief in Ireland complaining that, owing to the evil 
system of pay and general bad management, his men 
were wanting even bread and were plundering the country, 
that his letters to the Secretary at War and to the Con- 
tractor had produced no cffect, and that he was therefore 
obliged to address the General himself. The endorsement 
by the Secretary-at-War on this epistle is as follows : 

“Mr. Pereira is ordered to send Colonel Purcell 
*‘ bread, and Colonel Brewer writ to for cheese, which 
“he is desired to spare as much as he can so long as the 
“* soldiers have money.’’'® 


And this was in 1691, when matters were supposed to 
be so very much better than in 1689 ! 

With the close of the war the Welsh Fusiliers were 
no longer needed in Ireland, and they returned to England. 
Cannon tells us that this took place in December ; *° 
but under date April 2oth, 1692, the Secretary of State 
writes: ‘‘ The Queen desires to have Colonel Purcell’s 
regiment disembarked.” #4 It is noteworthy that on this 


19 Walton, page 695. 20 Cannon, page I5. 31 Calendar of 
State Papers, William and Mary, Vol. III, page 247. Queen Mary 
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Continent. 
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same day Purcell ceased to be Colonel of the Twenty-third. ** 
His appointment would seem to have been for the Irish 
war only. Yet in 1692 and after its return to England it 
is still called “ Purcell’s ’’ in a table that gives the strength 
and cost of every regiment, and shows that under his 
charge the regiment had gone up in numbers from 
600 to 780 and received payments of £16,145 per annum.** 
Purcell may have been an excellent officer, but he had 
neither means nor influence, and one that had both was 
appointed to the Twenty-third in his stead. He is 
referred to as Governor of Cork in 1694** and then 
disappears from our story. 

His successor was a man who may have had a hand 
in the original raising of the regiment. He represented 
one of the many offshoots of the Morgans of Tredegar, 
who, by prudent marriages, established themselves 
territorially in Monmouthshire and beyond. His father 
—Sir Thomas Morgan of Llangattock—was the one 
member of the wide kinship that embraced the Roundhead 
side in the Civil War. He held Gloucester for the Parlia- 
ment, but was with Monk in 1660, and, having favoured 
the Restoration, received a baronetcy in the following 
year. His son, Sir John, was of Kinnersley Castle, near 
the Radnorshire border of Herefordshire, and so within 
that district of the Marches of Wales from which the 
Fusiliers were recruited. He represented his county in 
Parliament under William III, and was Governor of 
Chester. He had, therefore, excellent qualifications for 
the colonelcy of the regiment; but he did not retain 
it long, his death occurring in February, 1693. At that 
time the war in Flanders was making ever increasing 
demands upon England, and the moment was coming 
when the Twenty-third must cross the Channel. A first- 


22 Calendar of State Papers, William and Mary, Vol. II], page 246. 
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trate soldier was needed to lead them, and the King 1693 
decided upon the nephew of old Sir Harry Ingoldsby, 
whose gout and whose regiment had been so unsatisfactory 
to Schomberg at Dundalk. Richard Ingoldsby had seen 
twenty-one years of service when he was transferred 
from the Eighteenth Regiment to the Twenty-third 
as its colonel in February, 1693. The Eighteenth 
Regiment was of Irish origin, and was brought over to 
England by James in 1688; but, being Protestant in 
religion and Whig in political sympathy, it sided with 
William, and was retained by him. It fought side by 
side with the Twenty-third in the Irish campaigns, and to 
it belonged the Captain Parker whose description of the 
Athlone siege has already been quoted and whose 
narrative of Marlborough’s campaigns is one of the best 
we have from an eye-witness. 

During the year that Morgan was Colonel of the 
Twenty-third, Richard Ingoldsby, still of the Eighteenth, 
acted as Adjutant-General to a somewhat futile expedi- 
tion that was sent to the coast of France. In 1693 he 
remained in England with the regiment, of which he then 
assumed command. But early in the following year he 
took it to Flanders, and to that unfortunate and much 
harried country we must now turn our attention. 
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CHAPTER V 
NAMUR 


Ingoldsby Colonels the Regiment to Flanders—It 
Distinguishes Itself at Namur—Peace of Ryswick 


THE connection between Flanders and England has been 
close ever since the Norman Conquest, and it fills a large 
space in our medieval history. Under Elizabeth it was 
the training ground of the Bntish Army. Except 
hesitatingly and for a short while, Queen Bess would not 
take an open part in the struggle of the Protestant 
Netherlanders against Spanish oppression. But she would 
lend troops (if paid for) and allow recruiting. There was, 
therefore, always a strong British contingent during the 
war which ended in the northern or Dutch provinces 
winning independence. The southern provinces retaining 
the old faith and the old allegiance became officially the 
Spanish Netherlands, but remained popularly known as 
Flanders until the name Belgium was adopted in the 
Igth century. Here took place many a fight between Spain 
and the Dutch aided by the English in their pay, and 
the valorous deed of Sir Francis Vere at the Battle of 
Nieuport and the Siege of Ostend are known to fame. 
When Louis XIV’s policy of ‘‘ France above all” 
brought him into conflict with his neighbours, the grim 
image of war repeatedly hung over Flanders. Mr. 
Fortescue, in his History of the British Army, has very 
clearly pointed out the reason of this: “ The earth, 
fruitful by nature and enriched by art, bears food for man 
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and beast, the waterways provide transport for stores 1694 
and ammunition. It was a country where men could 

kill each other without being starved, and hence for 
centuries the cockpit of Europe.” 4 In that cockpit the 
Welsh Fusiliers found themselves within five years of 
their first formation. They have frequently found 
themselves there since; they are now _ represented 
there by several battalions, and others are ready to 
follow. ; 

A quadrilateral having Antwerp, Dunkirk, Namur 
and Maestricht as its four points contains, as Mr. 
Fortescue says, ‘‘the most famous fighting ground in 
Europe.” * Within it are the fields of Ramillies and 
Malplaquet, of Fontenoy and Waterloo. Within it the 
contest of International Law and Liberty against Single 
Power Dominion is now again raging. As we well know, 
it includes Nieuport and Ostend, and here, in the winter 
of 1694, lay English soldiers ready for the ensuing 
campaign. Richard Ingoldsby’s old regiment got there 
early ; later on he brought over the one of which he had 
been colonel for nearly a year. The Twenty-third were about 
to take part in a struggle that had been going on for some 
time. France had been fighting since 1688, when there 
had been an autumn campaign on the Rhine. The 
following year the war spread practically to wherever 
France had neighbours, for the would-be dictator of 
Europe found no ally within its confines except the 
Turk. But only a few British regiments, under the 
Earl of Marlborough, could be spared to aid the 
Continental alliance while the enemy remained in 
Ireland. No great events distinguished the Flemish 
campaigns of 1689 and 1690, but the advantage lay with 
the French, who made large preparations to follow it up 
in 1691 when William himself went over to oppose 
them. 


1 Fortescue, I, page 354. 2 Fortescue, I, page 352. 
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In that wealthy country of many towns, every one 
of them at that time walled, war was largely a matter of 
sieges. A great part of the defensive force was therefore 
scattered in garrisons, while the invading army could 
concentrate on one point, and, while carrying on a siege, 
could hold the enemy’s main force in check without 
fighting him. William thérefore had to look on while 
Louis took Mons in 1691 and Namur in 1692. In 1693 
worse befel him, for France’s most capable general, 
Marshal Luxemburg, beat him at Neerwinden. Many 
other towns—Furnes and Ypres, Tournay and Charleroi— 
were now in French hands. They securely held the lines 
of the Lys and the Sambre, stretched along the Meuse 
as far as Huy and cast their eyes on Liége for the following 
campaign. 

Thus the outlook was gloomy enough when the 
Twenty-third arrived on the scene. Buta rift was showing 
in the cloud. It was now the French who had to employ 
large forces in garrisons and in the maintenance of posts 
along the line of the conquered territory. And that 
territory, on which they had in a measure subsisted 
even during winter quarters, was getting exhausted, 
while the allies, with an increased army in the field, 
prevented their advance to pastures new. The war 
was getting more costly, while France was getting poorer, 
for she was maintaining huge armies south and east as 
well as north. But Luxemburg again commanded in 
Flanders, and he prevented William from gaining any 
material advantage. He was as famous for forced marches 
as Marlborough was soon to be. To stop the attempt 
on Liége William marched west with a view of crossing 
the Scheldt at Espierre. He would thus break through 
the enemy’s lines at a vital spot, the French frontier 


' would be open to him, and the English Fleet, now again 


master of the sea, could co-operate at Dunkirk. 
Luxemburg must rush back, but his way would mean a 
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march of 120 miles, that of William only 80. What 
was the latter’s surprise, when he prepared to seize the 
coveted point, to find Luxemburg already sitting there ! 
The move was smart but costly. ‘‘ The French cavalry 
was ruined for any further service, and it was said that 
this famous march cost Luxemburg no less than three 
thousand men: the course of the march was easily to be 
tracked by the dead bodies of men and horses.” ? Far 
from being strong enough to return towards Liége and 
take it, he could no longer prevent William regaining 
Huy, which capitulated to him on September 28th. That 
closed the campaign, and the Twenty-third, who had been 
all through it with William, went into winter quarters at 
Bruges. 

Thus we see that the balance, of which the French 
scale had hitherto been decidedly the heavier, now hung 
straight, if quivering. During the 1695 campaign it 
descended perceptibly on the side of the Allies. Not 
only was France weakening financially, she also had lost one 
of her military assets by the death of the Duke of 
Luxemburg, to whom Villeroy was a poor successor. But 
the alliance was in a healthy condition, and England was 
now able to put a thoroughly efficient army of 30,000 
men into the field, forming one quarter of the whole 
allied force operating in Flanders. The French were 
on the defensive, intent on maintaining their well 
strengthened lines, which ran from Furnes to Ypres and 
on through Mons and Charleroi to Namur. Their field 
force was only to emerge from behind them if necessity 
or advantage clearly dictated such a move. 

William’s project was to retake Namur. If there 
was to be any chance of success not only must the enemy 
be kept in ignorance of this, but he must be made to 
believe in another objective. Otherwise he would both 
strengthen the garrison and use his main force as a covering 
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army. In June therefore William himself took up a 
westward position, and thence sent out a strong con- 
tingent, of which the Twenty-third formed part, to threaten 
Fort Knoque, a valuable strategic post between Dixmude 
and Ypres, which was attacked with some success.‘ 
At the same time, with what secrecy he could, he 
sent two other contingents to approach Namur by 
different routes. Marshal Boufflers got wind of this 
just in time to get in on the south side with enough men 
to raise the number of the garrison to 14,000, but Villeroy 
could make no move till after William, calling back the 
force that was before Knoque, marched up to Namur 
and promptly completed the investment. 

Namur town lay on the north bank of the Sambre 
at the point where that river flows from the west into 
the Meuse, itself coming up from the south. The castle 
occupied the steep, rocky peninsula formed by the 
junction of the two streams. Both town and castle were 
immensely strong. The famous Dutch engineer, Coehorne, 
had prepared them for resistance in 1692, and on their 
capture the still more famous French engineer, Vauban, 
had used his utmost endeavour to add finishing touches 
to his rival’s work. The town defences to the north— 
the only vulnerable side—included, within a line of outer 
walls and defences, a broad ditch supplied with water 
from the Sambre, and running along until, approaching 
the somewhat lower level of the Meuse, it was held up 
by a dam within the elaborate defences that lay in front. 
of the chief entrance to the town—the gate of St. 
Nicholas. Beyond the town line of circumvallation ran 
the Verderin brook, and an extensive set of outworks, 
They occupied the high land of Bouge, and culminated 
in a group that included the fortified farm of Coquelet 
and formed an additional protection to the gate. It was 
upon these outworks that the first attack was made. 


“Cannon, page 23. 
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The British guards, under their daring and rather 1695 
over-rash leader, Lord Cutts, and aided by grenadier 
detachments from the other regiments, bore the brunt, 
and soon carried the position in front of them. But the 
Dutch guards, in their quarter, were held by the defenders 
until reinforcements, including the Twenty-third, were 
sent to their assistance. Then the success was complete, 
and ‘‘ the result of the affair was that, instead of merely 
gaining the Coquelet and the covered ways around it, 
which was all that had been expected, the Allies were 
left masters of the whole of the heights of Bouge.’’® 
The struggle had been severe, and there was on the allied 
side a total casualty list of 4,000, two officers of the 
Twenty-third being killed. 

This dashing affair brought the besiegers up to where 
their batteries and trenches could be directed against 
the gate defences, the operations against which are widely 
known and remembered because they have found mention 
not merely in military treatises, but in the pages of one 
of England’s classics. Laurence Sterne must have taken 
particular interest in these Flemish campaigns, for it is 
in them that Tristram Shandy’s Uncle Toby is made to 
see service, and at the Porte St. Nicholas that he receives 
the wound which turns his attention to the subject of 
sieges and supplies him with his “‘ Hobby horse.”” What 
happened in front of the gate cannot be given better than 
in Sterne’s own words : 

One of the most memorable attacks in that siege 
was that which was made by the English and Dutch 
upon the point of the advanced counterscarp, between 
the gate of St. Nicholas which inclosed the great Sluice 
or water-stop, where the English were terribly exposed 
to the shot of the counter-guard and demi-bastion of 
St. Roch; The issue of which hot dispute, in three 
words, was this; That the Dutch lodged themselves 


upon the counter-guard, and the English made them- 
selves masters of the covered-way before S?. Nicholas- 


5 Walton, page 295. 
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gate, notwithstanding the gallantry of the French 
officers, who exposed themselves upon the glacis sword 
in hand.® 


The whole of the operations at this point are 
succinctly related by Colonel Clifford Walton. They 
took a week, and no regiment was more fully employed 
or suffered more severely than the Twenty-third. On 
the afternoon of the 17th an attack was made by 500 
grenadiers from various regiments and two brigades : 


The granadeers marched straight up to the palisades 
of the covered way and discharged their granades over 
them; the Twenty-third and Saunderson’s were the 
next to come up; the enemy’s fire from the covered 
way was terrific, and while the batteries of the Allies 
galled the French in their works, the French redoubts 
Epinois and St. Fiacre fired with fatal effect upon the 
English regiments as they marched up the glacis: but 
the assailants could not be driven back. Then the 
French sprang four fougasscs on the glacis; the English 
fled backwards as the earth opened and belched forth 
its deadly load: no man knew whether his next step 
might not place him again on the very nest of one of 
these fearful messengers of death, yet even this did not 
deter the British troops from again advancing. Again 
they reached the top of the glacis, and there began to 
lodge woolsacks and gabions on the palisadoes over 
against the bastion St. Nicholas: the work progressed 
rapidly until the enemy managed to set fire to the wool- 
sacks ; the assailants were thus again exposed for a long 
time to the full fire of the besieged; but the men stuck 
to their ground, obstinately refusing to give way again.’ 


The Twenty-third lost eleven officers killed and 
wounded ; no other regiment lost more than five. Mean- 
while the Dutch, thrice repulsed, had ultimately effected 
their lodgment, and the position described by Sterne was 
reached. On the 2oth his “ great sluice or water stop” 
was so far damaged that the water in the ditch fell aft. 
or 3ft., and on the 23rd it was crossed and the demi- 
bastion beyond it was gained. Another effort and the 


®Sterne’s Works, Vol. I, page 140. 7 Walton, page 397. 
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gate itself would be won and the town captured. This 
was so evident to the defenders that on the next day the 
town was surrendered and the garrison retired to the 
castle. 

These four weeks—far more strenuous than any that 
the Twenty-third had hitherto experienced—saw much 
military activity beyond the region of the beleaguered 
city. When William concentrated upon Namur he left 
what troops he could spare on the Lys to hold or check 
Villeroy, who, with twice the numbers that were opposed 
to him, crossed that river, and matured a plan for wiping 
out his adversary by an attack in front and a diversion 
in the rear. The moment was critical, but de Vaudemont, 
the allied commander, had an excellent intelligence 
department, and just as the blow was about to fall he 
flitted in the night and, in the nick of time, got behind 
the defences of Ghent. He then disposed of all his 
available troops along his defensive lines from Ghent to 
Nieuport, and kept Villeroy for nearly a month marching 
up and down in an unavailing effort to break through.® 
All he could do was to invest Dixmude, where were several 
British regiments, and the cowardly surrender of which 
led to their commander being court martialled and shot. 

News of the fall of Dixmude reached Namur while the 
Twenty-third were still at work at the Porte St. Nicholas, 
but as soon as the town was taken William detached 
them and nine other regiments to support de Vaudemont, 
who had to move rapidly into Brussels, whither Villeroy 
was marching. The Allies were in time to establish 
themselves behind entrenchments and floods before the 
French arrived, and Villeroy finding capture impossible 
vented his displeasure in a wanton bombardment. 
“Two and twenty streets, seven squares or places, and 
eleven churches and convents were entirely destroyed.’’?° 


® Parker, page 89. ° Parker, page 81. 1° Walton, page 305. 
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Then he withdrew. This was not held to be quite 
“playing the game”’ even in those days. Yet, to its 
surprise, the twentieth century has found out that even 
worse can be done by a foiled militarism. 

Having wasted eight weeks, so far as strategic advan- 
tage was concerned, Villeroy now moved towards Namur. 
William recalled de Vaudemont—with whom the Twenty- 
third were still operating—and other outlying corps and took 
up a strong position covering his siege operations against 
the castle. Arriving in view of this position, Villeroy 
moved up and down seeking a weak spot. He could no 
more find one than William had done in 1692 when the 
French army was covering their siege of the place, and 
so after a few days he burnt his camp and went his 
way. The mising flames came as a signal to the be- 
leaguered garrison that hope was dead. 

The operations against the castle had culminated 
in a violent attack, in which Lord Cutts, with his 
usual dash, but not with his usual success, had carried 
a strong position, only to be thrown back with de- 
plorable loss. Yet the assault, on the whole, had so 
far prospered that Boufflers saw that, if no help came from 
Villeroy, resistance could not be prolonged. Half his 
force had melted away, and dire disease threatened the 
remainder. He surrendered on August 26th, but was 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 

Upon Namur more than on any other point of the 
wide theatre of war against France had the eyes of Europe 
rested this summer. Louis had taken care that the 
world should resound with the glory of his deed when he 
captured it in 1692. Since then it had been strengthened. 
A Marshal] of France, with some of her best troops, held 
it. If William took it, then, indeed, would it be apparent 
that France was no longer invincible, and in her exhaustion 
would agree to the acceptable peace for which all longed. 
Yet the peace was two years in coming, and two more 
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campaigns had to be got through rather than fought, 
for they were essentially affairs of marching and counter- 
marching. The Twenty-third, who soon after this begin 
to be called the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, took part in them, 
but there were no more laurels to cull. Namur with its 
dearly bought glory was enough. Landing in May, 1696, 
William reviewed his army at Bellem in Holland, and 
found the Twenty-third and the rest of the British 
troops well clothed and with the losses of the previous 
campaign replaced.% Next day he promoted their 
colonel, and they served the campaign in the brigade 
which he commanded. After the Peace of Ryswick was 
signed in September, 1697, Ingoldsby shipped his 
brigade—again including his own regiment—to Ireland, 
where they remained until a fresh war recalled them to 
the ‘‘ cockpit of Europe.”’ 


11 Cannon, page 28. 
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CHAPTER VI 
BLENHEIM 


France Seizes the Spanish Netherlands—William Prepares 

for War and Dies—Marlborough in Command—The 

Twenty-third Have Two Campaigns in Flanders—The 

March to the Danube—At the Schellenberg Assault—At 
Blenheim 


So far as the English and Dutch were concerned, the 
Peace of Ryswick was a Barrier Treaty. England’s 
security demanded Holland’s integrity, and that depended 
upon the Spanish Netherlands remaining as a_ buffer 
against the assaults of France. Spain herself was now 
held to be too weak to defend her own Netherlands, and 
so it was stipulated that Dutch soldiers should compose 
half the garrisons of the frontier fortresses from Furnes 
to Namur. That was well enough so long as France and 
Spain were hostile. But what if they were friendly or, 
still worse, coalesced ? 

Now, it was just because Louis hoped they might do 
so that he agreed to such moderate terms in 1697. He 
needed time for recuperation at home and diplomacy 
abroad. Jl faut reculer pour mieux sauter. The hope 
of domination was as keen as ever in his breast. Charles II 
of Spain was in failing health. He had neither son nor 
nephew—not even a cousin in the male line. According 
to very generally accepted rules of succession, Louis 
would inherit through his mother, who was Charles’s elder 
sister. If it was to be a case of co-heiresses, he would 
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divide with the younger sister’s husband, the Emperor 
Leopold. William III desired that the bulk of the succes- 
sion, and certainly the Netherlands, should fall to the 
House of Austria in the person of the Emperor’s younger 
son Charles. That was the gist of a Partition Treaty 
signed in r700—among others by Louis XIV. Why not ? 
It was merely a “scrap of paper,’ and did not prevent 
his most persuasive agents being at Charles II’s bedside, 
inducing him to sign a will leaving his entire heritage to 
Louis’ grandson, Philip of Anjou. To grasp the crown in 
his own person Louis felt was impossible. He would even 
undertake that the crowns never should coalesce. With 
a boy grandson on its throne he could manipulate the 
whole power of Spain to his own advantage. 

William, thoroughly and nightly distrusting Louis, 
knew that force must repel force, that the alliance must 
keep its powder dry. He was therefore deeply chagrined 
when, as soon aS peace was signed at Ryswick, Parliament, 
always hostile to a standing army, cut down the English 
establishment to 7,000 and that of Ireland to 12,000. 
The powerful fighting force which he had trained in the 
field would be broken, and at the critical moment England 
would be as unready as he had found her in 1689. But he 
had to bow to the inevitable and make the best of a bad 
job. Parliament had fixed the number of the men, not 
of the regiments. The greater portion, therefore, of the 
latter should be retained with a proper complement of 
officers but a much diminished muster roll. Foot 
regiments like the Twenty-third that had been brought 
up, as we have seen, to 780, were reduced to 411 men. 

Such will have been their strength—or, rather, weak- 
ness—when, as they lay in camp at Carrickfergus in 1701, 
the echo of the European war trumpets reached their ears. 
In the previous November Charles of Spain had died and, 
by his will, Louis’ grandson succeeded as Philip V. Louis 
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appreciated the advantage of rapid action. He accepted 
the inheritance on Philip’s behalf, and sent him to Madrid 
accompanied by that capable soldier-statesman, the 
Duc d’Harcourt, as mentor. He saw to it that the 
Spanish proportion of the barrier town garrisons was 
largely increased, and that the Dutch soldiers were 
detained until Holland recognised the kingship of Philip. 
Then he let them return home. The barrier had fallen, 
and the power of France extended to the Dutch frontier. 
Moreover, the Elector of Bavaria, whose hope of election 
to the Empire was fostered by Louis, sided with France. 
and was Governor of the Netherlands, while his clerical 
brother, Lord Temporal and Spiritual of the Cologne 
Electorate and the Liége Bishopric, adhered to him. 
Louis had a key to the Rhine, and no one seemed prepared 
to gainsay him. 

William could not get his alliance into working order. 
England was disinclined to move. The most she would do 
was to send her Treaty contingent to Holland. And so 
the Royal Welsh, as part of Ingoldsby’s brigade and, no 
doubt, once more recruited up to war strength, sailed 
to Holland, and saw the British Isles no more for a 
dozen years. William followed and reviewed Ingoldsby’s 
bngade on Breda Heath. He had brought Marlborough 
over with him, recognising that his skill in diplomacy 
would be as useful to the Alliance as his genius in war. 
Then he returned to England, where the tide was about to 
turn towards the policy which he had at heart. 

In September James II died at St. Germain, and 
Louis proclaimed his son, the Pretender, King of Great 
Bnitain. English pride was ruffled, and the threat to 
her independence resented. Once more the war spirit 
rose, and the recruiting sergeant was ubiquitous. Old 
regiments were brought up to full strength and fifteen new 
ones were raised. Able to promise the strenuous co-opera- 
tion of England against France, William soon completed 
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the Grand Alliance and prepared for a great campaign. 
Then his frail and sickly frame collapsed, and the shock 
of an accident produced death. 

His mantle fell on Marlborough, who became not merely 
the commander of the army, native and foreign, which 
England kept in the field, but soon swayed the counsels, 
political and military, of the whole Alliance. This 
ascendancy came with time. Had it been recognised in 
1702 a somewhat inconclusive campaign would probably 
have been turned into the triumphant ejection of France 
from the Netherlands. 

Of the wide war area over which the French were 
distributed, the portion on which the English were now 
to act was no longer that on which we left them in 1697. 
The dominance of France over the Spanish Netherlands 
and the territories of Liége and Cologne moved it further 
north and east, and in June Marshal Boufflers, with 60,000 
men, was in the district where Meuse and Rhine bend 
towards each other, so that at the Dutch frontier they are 
but twelve miles apart. The interval was guarded by 
the fortifications of Grave, Nimeguen and Fort Schenk, 
and well in front of these, towards Cleve, lay Ginkel 
with 25,000 men, including the Twenty-third, who, 
during this campaign, are returned as having reached 
the strength of 884 officers and men.? 

On this force Boufflers proposed to pounce. If it 
were destroyed, the neglected defences of Nimeguen would 
not withstand a day’s onslaught and the heart of Holland 
would be laid open. Thus the first exploit of the Royal 
Welsh in a war of victories was a precipitate retreat : 


The two enemy armies, in continually skirmishing, 
made towards Nimcguen, and the French mixing with 
the Dutch, some of them got, with the latter, into a few 
of the outworks, and hoped, in the confusion, to push 
into the town. Everything seemed to favour their 
design ; for there were no cannon planted on the ramparts ; 
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the magazines were locked up, the keys were not to be 
found, and those who had the care of them were absent. 
I remember it was upon a Sunday, and in sermon time. 
The burghers taking the alarm, took to their arms, broke 
open the magazines, and drew out the cannon, which they 
mounted and played upon the French. The fire between 
the two armics, which advanced with equal pace towards 
the town, was all this while very hot.® 
In the end Ginkel saved both his army and the town, 
and Boufflers drew off. It was, however, high time that 
Marlborough, with reinforcements, should take the field. 
The Prussian contingent and the new English levies were 
delayed, and Marlborough himself was in Amsterdam 
diplomatising. Patience at length brought him the chief 
command of the army of Holland as well as that of England. 
But the usual Dutch practice of sending two advisory 
civilians, called field deputies, was observed, and, more- 
over, the Dutch generals found it agreeable to their pride 
to follow only such of Marlborough’s instructions as 
pleased them. Ready in July to move with an army of 
60,000, he at once took the offensive and, marching south, 
threatened the enemy’s frontier. Boufflers rushed back, 
but could not hope to keep pace with Marlborough and 
get there first unless he marched on the same side of the 
Meuse as the Allied army and within striking distance. 
Marlborough felt that he had him in his grip; that within 
a month of his first obtaining the chief command of a 
large army he could win a victory such as had never fallen 
to the lot of William III. But the Dutch deputies, in 
their timidity, would not consent to an attack. Would 
not the French now, in any case, remove themselves 
some way from the Dutch frontier, and what more could 
Amsterdam expect ? Captain Parker—the Eighteenth as 
well as the Twenty-third were present—relates how 
Marlborough shrewdly guessed at the night march of 
the French and wished to take advantage of it: 
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By the time it was day, their front had entered 
the Heath, and my Lord Marlborough had his men under 
arms, and just ready to march, when the Field-deputics 
came to him, and prayed him to desist. This greatly 
surprized him, as they had agreed to his scheme the 
night before: But being a man of great temper and 
prudence, and being determined not to do anything 
this first campaign without their approbation, at their 
earnest entreaty he desisted. Whereupon the tents 
and baggage were sent for, and the Army pitched their 
Camp again. However, he desired they would ride out 
with him to see the enemy pass the Heath, which they 
and most of the General Officers did, and saw them hurry- 
ing over it in the greatest confusion and disorder 
imaginable ; upon this they all acknowledged, that they 
had lost a fair opportunity of giving the enemy a fatal 
blow.‘ 

Thrice again, before this campaign ended, did 
Marlborough skilfully manceuvre into positions where he 
could deliver battle with every hope of success, and thrice 
was he thwarted by the opposition of the deputies or the 
failure of Opdam, commanding the Dutch, to co-operate 
with his chief. Even Ginkel was a clog; for, disappointed 
at the younger man being put over him, he disagreed with 
his proposals, although he afterwards felt bound to confess 
that every success attained was “solely due to this 
incomparable chief.’’§ 

Instead of a crushing blow inflicted on the enemy’s 
main army, these successes were whittled down to the 
capture of towns. Venloo, Ruremond and Liége fell one 
after the other, Marlborough’s masterly dispositions 
preventing Boufflers bringing relief. Venloo was the 
scene of Lord Cutts’s rashest venture, wherein, no doubt, 
the usual contingent from the grenadier company of the 
Twenty-third was concerned. The attack was against the 
St. Michael Fort, and Cutts’s orders were to capture the 
covered way. But he told the officers that if they found 
the enemy “ give way with precipitation, we were to 
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jump into the Covert-way and pursue them, let the conse- 
quence be what it would.’’® The enemy did thus give 
way and: 


We jumped into the Covert-way, and ran after them : 
They made to a Ravelin, which covered the Curtain of 
the Fort, in which were a Captain and sixty men: We 
seeing them get into the Ravelin, pursued them, got 
in with them, and soon put most of them to the sword. 
They that escaped us, fled over a small wooden bridge, 
that led over the Mote to the Fort ; and here like madmen 
without fear or wit, we pursued them over that tottering 
bridge, exposed to the fire of the great and small shot 
of the body of the Fort. However, we got over the 
Fausse-brave, where we had nothing for it, but to take 
the Fort or die. They that fled before us, climbed up 
by the long grass, that grew out of the Fort, so we climbed 
after them. Here we were hard put to it, to pull out 
the Pallisades, which pointed down upon us from the 
Parapet; and was it not for the great surprize and 
consternation of those within we could never have 
surmounted this very point: But as soon as they saw 
us at this work, they quitted the Rampart, and retired 
down to the Parade in the body of the Fort, where they 
laid down their arms, and cried for quarter, which was 
readily granted them.? 


The attacking force, no less than the whole army, 
was astounded at the success of this venture, and Captain 
Parker points out that so small a matter as the due 
mowing down of grass, which the Governor “ ought to 
have done,” § would have doomed him and his companions 
to destruction. As it was, with a loss of twenty-seven 
killed and as many wounded, this chief defence of Venloo 
was carried, and the town was made so nervous that when 
two days later our army was celebrating a success of the 
Allies in another quarter of the war area with salvoes 
of artillery it was believed that the final attack was 
begun, and 

Men, women, and children came flocking on the 


Ramparts with white cloths in their hands, crying, 
Mercy, Mercy, Quarter, Quarter; and the Governor, in 


* Parker, page 84. 7 Parker, page 85. ® Parker, page 86. 
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as great a consternation as the rest, sent out an Officer 
to the Prince® to desire a capitulation, which was im- 
mediately granted.}° 


Almost as dramatic was the capture of the Castle of 
Liége a month later. After the surrender of the town: 


Three days together we battered the citadel, and the 
breach being thought sufficient, we assaulted it the 
23rd in the afternoon. We soon carried the half-moon, 
and finding less resistance than we expectcd, we cleared 
the palisades, mounted the breach sword in hand, and 
made a cruel slaughter. The English, in particular, 
distinguished themselves in this assault; for they 
mounted at a place called the Six-cent-pas, the six 
hundred steps, for so many there are, and steeper than 
any pair of stairs I ever saw in my life." 


It is recorded?" that the grenadier company of the 
Twenty-third distinguished itself in this affair, and the 
regiment afterwards went into winter quarters in Holland. 
Marlborough returned to England, where his successes 
were enough to occasion great rejoicing, and Queen Anne 
gave him a Dukedom. 

Over the next campaign we need not delay. The 
same conditions of command obtained as in the previous 
year, when there were the excuses that Holland was 
threatened, that defeat would mean invasion, that 
Marlborough was as yet untried as an organiser of victory 
and even as an independent commander in the field. 
In marked degree he then proved his capacity to the 
utmost limits that he was allowed. Now, therefore, he 
should have been given a free hand. But the intervention 
of the Deputies and the failure of Opdam at a critical 
juncture went far to mar the campaign. Marlborough’s 
bold scheme of carrying the war over the French frontier 
made his colleagues shiver with fright. Even the attempt 
on Antwerp was a failure, and little was gained beyond 
Huy and Limburg. As part of General Withers’ brigade, 


® The Prince of Nassau was commanding on the town side of the 
Meuse. 1° Parker, page 87. 1 Carleton, page 281. 1% Cannon, page 33. 
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the Twenty-third assisted in all the movements of the 
army. 

No wonder that Marlborough was dissatisfied and 
began to look around to find a way of escape from such 
an impasse, and into a field where his master mind could 
lead his army into brilliant and decisive action. Austria, 
in difficulties on its eastern boundary, could barely 
defend itself on the west against the onset of France and 
Bavaria. In 1704 Vienna might be threatened. Yet in 
this quarter was to be found the one soldier among the 
Allies with whom Marlborough felt he could co-operate 
and by whom he could be understood. Prince Eugene 
of Savoy was his junior, yet for years he had commanded 
Austrian armies with unfailing ability, if with varying 
success. Marlborough determined to effect a junction 
with him on the Danube, and stifle French aspirations 
in that region. 

The scheme needed the whole of his talent for 
diplomacy and secret action in its inception and pre- 
paration. No English Minister must know of it except 
his son-in-law, Lord-Treasurer Godolphin. The Dutch 
must be persuaded that their frontier will not be 
endangered by his absence. That absence must be 
attributed to a campaign on the Mozelle and no more. 
The English contingent must be increased and the line 
of march made possible. Quite early in the spring all 
this had been done, and the Twenty-third had their 
marching orders. Ingoldsby had just been promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and though he was with 
the army, the regiment will have been in the immediate 
charge of Richard Sabine, whom we shall shortly see 
succeeding to the colonelcy. 

The way lay by Bonn and Coblentz, both in the 
hands of the Allies, and therefore ready stored with 
supplies for the march. Marlborough felt certain that 
as soon as Villeroy, who was behind the Namur-Antwerp 
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lines, knew him to be on the way to Coblentz he would 
move south and relieve the trepidation of the Dutch, 
who now had only 25,000 men left to operate near their 
frontier. From Coblentz it was a straight march dowa 
the Mozelle to Treves, and thence to the French frontier, 
protected by a mere watching force of 10,000. As regards 
dispositions, to the south Marshal Tallard had an army 
ready to operate from Strasburg, while the Elector of 
Bavaria, with Marsin, had an army of 45,000 men at 
Ulm, and commanded the whole course of the Danube 
from its source to the Austrian frontier. Dividing these 
two armies was Prince Louis of Baden, who, though weak, 
could always retire to the strong Stollhofen position on 
the Rhine frontier of Baden, and Prince Eugene, with 
a force which he held ready to carry to a threatened 
point. 

When Marlborough reached Coblentz he had news 
that Villeroy had moved as he wished. So he raced on 
to Mainz, and, by certain preparations which he ordered 
to be made at Mannheim, he gave rise to the belief that, 
though he had passed the Mozelle, yet a French invasion 
was still his objective by way of Alsace, and not a single 
French soldier crossed the Rhine. 

Suddenly Marlborough gave an eastward trend to 
his course, and a week later was across the Neckar with 
his face set towards Ulm. His plan was no longer a secret, 
but could not now be thwarted. At Mondelsheim he 
met Baden and Eugene, and concerted measures with 
them. Baden was the essence of punctilious sluggishness 
and self-satisfied mediocrity. Marlborough would almost 
as soon have an Opdam as a colleague, and therefore 
tried to persuade him that Stollhofen was the post of 
honour. In this case his blandishments failed, Baden 
persisted in accompanying Marlborough, and it was 
Eugene who had to contain or watch Tallard and 
Villeroy. 
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Marlborough and Baden went forward, taking 
alternate days of command, and struck the Danube east 
of Ulm, a move which sent the Elector down-stream to 
protect his dominions. At this moment Marlborough had 
only his cavalry with him, as, from Coblentz, he had 
hurried forward with them, leaving his artillery and 
infantry, under his brother, General Charles Churchill, to 


a covott a « ; aly sate . 
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Ulm. 


MARLBOROUGH’S MARCH TO BLENHEIM. JUNE TO AUGUST. 
1704. 


follow on as fast as they could without detriment. But 
having driven the Elector eastwatd, he now left the 
bank of the Danube and moved north to effect a 
junction with the more slowly moving sections of his 
army. The march had been rapid and arduous, but 
Marlborough as he sped along took care that his men 
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should be equipped for the ordeal. Contrast the days of 

Dundalk with the gathering at Heidelberg of an adequate 

refit of shoes in readiness for the arrival of the infantry.** 

We generally began our march about three in the 

morning, proceeded about four leagucs, or four and a 

half each day, and reached our ground about nine. As 

we marched through the Countries of our Allies, Com- 

Missaries were appointed to furnish us with all manner 

of necessaries for man and horse; these were brought 

to the ground before we arrived, and the soldiers had 

nothing to do, but to pitch their tents, boil their kettles, 

and lie down to rest. Surely never was such a march 

carried on with more order and regularity, and with less 
fatigue both to man and horse.? 


The junction was effected at Gingen at the end of 
June, and the fitness of the English foot after this 300-mile 
tramp was proved by the day’s work performed by the 
Royal Welsh on July 2nd. 

Marlborough’s plan was to seize Donauworth, which 
would give him a key to the Danube. The town lay on 
low ground north of the river, where the Wernitz stream 
joins it. But the eastern defences of the town were on 
the slope of a plateau with steep sides. This hill was 
protected on the west by the town defences and on the south 
by the Danube. On its northern edge was an old fort, and 
when Marlborough passed Ulm, the Elector, guessing he would 
strike the Danube again here, sent Count d’Arco with 
12,000 men to occupy this Schellenberg plateau and 
to strain every nerve to entrench himself securely. The 
Elector would move slowly down on the south bank of 
the Danube and be ready to give further aid if needed. 
On July rst Marlborough was encamped a dozen miles 
to the west. The next day was his to command; every 
hour added to the strength of the Schellenberg and brought 
the Elector nearer; Baden must be urged to bestir 
himself and join the rapid move that Marlborough was 
determined to make. 


13 Fortescue, I, page 422. 14 Parker, page 94. 
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He marched by three in the morning at the head of 
thirty Squadrons, three Imperial Regiments of Grenadiers, 
and a detachment of 7000 Foot ; the whole Army march- 
ing close after them; and as we marched off from the 
left, the British Troops led the march of the Army.?8 

The way was so bad and the bridging of the Wernitz so 
tedious that it was well on in the afternoon before even the 
advance columns of infantry reached the ground. But 
Marlborough, riding forward with an escort, had long been 
surveying the situation. He saw d’Arco at work on a 
line of entrenchments starting from Donauworth and 
circling round the Schellenberg for two miles until it hit 
the Danube. At a re-entering angle of the north front 
stood the old fort. East of it the entrenchments were 
more complete than to the west, but, on the other hand, a 
wood stretched up and afforded some shelter to the attack. 
A camp pitched ready for the Elector’s arrival was visible 
away to the south over the Danube, and word now came 
from Eugene that reinforcements from Villeroy and 
Tallard were on the way. The Schellenberg must be 
stormed before dark, and at 6 p.m. Marlborough launched 
his forward troops against it, while the main army was 
still marching up. As the Bnitish, on the edge of the wood, 
breasted the hill, the cannon from the fort and from 
Donauworth belched round shot among them, and then 
a deadly musket fire from the entrenchment thinned their 
ranks. Wasting their fascines on a preliminary hollow, 
they could not cross the entrenchment when they reached 
it. They gave way, and the enemy rushed out on them 
with the bayonet. The English Guards, the Welsh 
Fusiliers and the Royal Scots stood their ground, and all 
the reserve of the advanced column, including the cavalry, 
moved up to their support. D’Arco, deeming that the 
whole attack was at this point, shifted men from the 
western section of his defences to assure his preponderance 


16 Parker, page 96. 
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at the threatened spot. But meanwhile the main army 1704 
had reached the scene of conflict and easily overcame July 2 
resistance at the weakened point of the unfinished entrench- 
ments. The enemy were taken in flank, and after one 
desperate attempt, resistance ceased. Many were slain 
or captured on the spot; others, pursued down the south 
slope, were driven into the Danube. More still, crowding 
a temporary bridge, broke it down, and the rushing stream 
engulphed them. Perhaps a quarter of the 12,000 reached 
the Elector’s Camp to tell the tale of the disaster. 

But there were nearly 5,000 casualties on the Allied 
side. The British, first at the attack, suffered the most 
severely in proportion to their numbers. They had a 
death roll of 436, and 1,116 were wounded. Among the 
latter was Colonel Sabine of the Twenty-third. The 
regiment had seventy-one killed and 173 wounded.!* It 
had lost a full quarter of its strength, but had established 
a record which gave it a fighting equality with the Foot 
Guards, with whom it had borne the brunt of the fight. 

With the Schellenberg in the hands of the Allies, 
Donauworth made no attempt to hold out, and Marlborough 
had a fortified depot for stores from the friendly north, 
and access to the hostile south. Bavaria, right up to the 
walls of Munich, was open to him while the Elector 
sheltered under the impregnable defences of Augsburg, 
hesitating whether to make peace or rely upon help from 
France. The arrival of Tallard with 25,000 men made 
him declare that ‘he would serve as a Dragoon under 
the King of France, rather than as General of the Emperor's 
Forces,” !7 and he moved up to the Danube at Dillingen, 
hoping to catch Eugene, who had followed Tallard on the 
north bank. But having persuaded Baden that the siege 
of Ingoldstadt was an undertaking worthy of him, 
Marlborough left Bavaria, and a twenty hours’ march 


16 Cannon, page 38. 17 Parker, page 99. 
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brought his army over the Danube, across the Wemitz 
and in junction with Eugene’s force at Munster, a village 
lying on the north bank of the Danube a little west of 
Donauworth. Here they rested on the night of 
August 11th, and next morning the two generals espied, 
from a church tower, the French armies establishing 
themselves in a camp half way between themselves and 
Dillingen. Between the Danube to the south and woody 
hills to the north lay an undulating plain with several 
depressions, along which, from wood to river, ran little 
brooks with marshy banks. The furthest which they could 
see was the Nebel, and it was on to the area of dry, open 
ground that rose beyond it that they observed the advent 
of the enemy. Three little villages stood along the ndge: 
Blenheim near the river, then Oberglauh, and last, amid 
the woodland, Liitzingen. Tallard, Marsin and the 
Elector were making them their headquarters in the 
order named. Their force was superior to that which 
Marlborough and Eugene could bring against them, and 
the position they were taking up made attack difficult. 
Baden would have promptly vetoed any such proposal, 
but Eugene agreed with Marlborough that, the long desired 
opportunity of fighting a decisive action having come, 
it should be risked. With lessened numbers, but with 
heightened spirit, the Twenty-third—Sabine recovered 
from his wound and at their head—would follow the 
lead of the trusted chief. 

Next day at dawn the march towards the Nebel 
brook began. Tallard, very pleased with himself owing to 
a success he had scored over Baden in the spring, scoffed 
at the idea of Marlborough venturing an attack. He was 
drawing off towards the north, of course, and should be 
cleverly dealt with as he tried to escape. Only when 
news was brought that his enemy was preparing to deploy 
on the open ground on the other side of the Nebel did 
light dawn upon the French Marshal and induce him to 
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prepare for what was coming. Even then he thought 1704 
only of how to make the certain victory most complete. Aug. 18 
When the Elector told him that it was his intention to 

place his men well in front of Liitzingen and defend the 
passage of the Nebel with the bayonet, the Marshal 
laughed and said that, for his part, he would leave the 


BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. AUGUST 13, 1704. 
A, Eugene; B, Marlborough; b, Marlborough when across the brook ; 
C, Cutts; c, When assaulting the village; D, Elector of Bavaria; E, 
Marsin; F, Tallard; G, Bavarians in retreat; H, French in retreat. 


mile space between Blenheim and the brook free of access, 
as ‘‘ the more that came over to them, the more they should 


kalll.’’28 


18 Parker, page 103. 
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Marlborough was early on the ground to watch the 


Aug. 18 movements of the opposed host. Tallard placed most 


of his infantry—supported by some horse between it and 
the river—in the stockaded village of Blenheim, and 
bade them add to its strength as far as time permitted. 
North of that he drew up the bulk of his horse. That is to 
say, he treated his army as an independent force, drawn 
up according to rule, with infantry centre and cavalry 
wings. The Elector-Marsin army was arranged in like 
manner, the Bavarian horse being beyond Liitzingen and 
the French horse of Marsin touching the French horse of 
Tallard. To outward appearance, it was one army with 
a central mass of horse. In reality that central mass 
consisted of two parts attracted to two widely separated 
centres of gravity. A gap might occur under certain 
circumstances, and these Marlborough set himself to 
work to produce. He, too, massed cavalry in the 
centre of the Allied line; but it was a cohesive mass 
that could strike unitedly at a given point at his sole word 
of command. 

To his nght was Eugene, who undertook to move 
northwards and deal with the Elector. To his left 
he directed that his infantry should attempt to crack 
the hard Blenheim nut; and who could cope with such 
hot work better than Lord Cutts, who, after Namur, 
had earned the sobriquet of The Salamander? Here 
was the British foot, including the Twenty-third, as to 
whose conduct there could be no doubt whatever since 
that critical evening hour on the Schellenberg slope. 
They were, therefore, to be of the first line, together 
with the First Guards, the Tenth, Twenty-first and 
Twenty-fourth, all under Brigadier Row, with Ingoldsby 
next in command. The Hessians, Ferguson’s British 
Brigade and the Hanoverians formed Cutts’s second, 
third and fourth line, and there were two more infantry 
lines in reserve and some supporting horse. 
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Woody spurs and boggy ravines so delayed Eugene’s 
move to his position that noon had long since struck 
before he could send word that he was ready and the 
impatient Duke could, at last, cry ‘ Forward!” 

On went Row, unhampered at the Nebel crossing 
except by a fire of grape, fulfilling his order that he must 
strike the pallisade with his sword before his men fired. 
With thinning ranks the brigade reached the obstacle, 
poured in their volley and vainly strove to effect a lodgment 
by tearing out the pales. The task was too great, despite 
all their dash and determination. 


They were repulsed, the Brigadier and a great many 
men being killed. At this time the rest of the Foot 
coming up, they renewed the charge; and those that 
had been repulsed, having soon rallied, returned to the 
charge, and drove the enemy from the skirts of the 
village, into the very heart of it. Here they had thrown 
up an intrenchment, within which they were pent up 
in 80 narrow a compass, that they had not room to draw 
up in any manner of order, or even to make use of their 
arms. Thereupon we drew up in great order about 80 
paces from them, from whence we made several vain 
attempts to break in upon them, in which many brave 
men were lost to no purpose; and after all, we were 
obliged to remain where we first drew up. The enemy 
also made several attempts to come out upon us: But 
as they were necessarily thrown into confusion in getting 
over their trenches, so before they could form into any 
order for attacking us, we mowed them down with our 
platoons!® in such numbers, that they were always 
obliged to retire with great loss; and it was not possible 
for them to rush out upon us in a disorderly manner, 
without running upon the very points of our Bayonets. 
This great body of Troops therefore was of no further use 
to Tallard, being obliged to keep on the defensive, in 
expectation that he might come to relieve them. *° 
This was really all that Marlborough needed; nor 

did it greatly concern him that the Elector’s well placed 


line of bayonets rendered abortive three attempts of 


19The English platoon firing proved, throughout Marlborough’s 
wars, far more effective than the French fire in lines. *°Parker, page 104. 
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Eugene to cross the Nebel. The centre could not be 
reinforced ; it was in the centre that he scented victory, 
and against the centre that he personally, after many 
preliminary encounters of varying fortune, led the great 
attack. It was entirely successful. The gap was formed, 
Marsin’s horse were thrown back on to hiscentre. Tallard 
saw his squadrons faltering, his battalions broken. He 
sent to Marsin for aid. Marsin answered that that was 
what he should himself like to obtain. He ordered his 
choice infantry to desert Blenheim and come to him. 
The order never reached, or could not be obeyed. 
Disorder soon become rout, and many squadrons, 
hotly pursued, soon found themselves on the Danube’s 
edge. It was merely the choice of water or the sword. 
They were annihilated. Tallard, more lucky, was 
captured unhurt. His defeat at once reacted on Marsin 
and the Elector. Eugene got across to them and it 
looked as if they would share Tallard’s fate; but in 
the waning light friend was mistaken for foe, and 
enabled the latter to retreat, broken, indeed, but not 
destroyed. 

And Blenheim village, as it was the scene of the 
prologue, so was it also of the epilogue of this world- 
famed drama. With adequate force to take them in the 
rear and complete the attacking ring, the fate of the 
hitherto unbeaten flower of the French infantry was sealed. 
The despairing cry of ‘ Que diva le Rot”’ was unavailing. 
Ingoldsby now commanding what was left of the first 
line, Sabine, with what remained of the Twenty-third, saw 
disaster turned into triumph. A final overwhelming attack 
was imminent when unconditional surrender was accepted 
as the inevitable. Twenty-four battalions of infantry, 
together with four regiments of Dragoons, laid down their 
arms. For over sixty years had Louis reigned without 
defeat. Now he was to know disaster. ‘‘ He said in a 
passion, he had often heard of Armies being beaten, but 
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never of one taken before.’’*! His only Allies, the two 1704 
Bavarian brothers, knocked as Lacklanders at his door. 
Of 60,000 men, perhaps 20,000 dribbled home, chased by 
the enemy, whom Villeroy could not stop, and who took 
Landau from him before the campaign ended. 

The victory was costly. Twelve thousand were 
reported hors de combat. Eugene owed no grudge that 
though he reaped least glory he suffered most loss. 
But the British, and especially the first line, had a heavy 
casualty list. Notably, the regiments that had paid the 
penalty of being first in the attack at the Schellenberg, 
again had their ranks thinned. The Guards lost eight 
officers, including the Colonel. The Twenty-third lost 
nine; but, fortunately enough, all these were in the list 
of wounded. Like Sabine, most of them would rejoin 
and be there to give gallant aid to Marlborough in 
reaping further laurels. 


21 Parker, page IIT. 
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CHAPTER VII 
OUDENARDE 


In Flanders Again—Marlborough Surprises Villeroy’s 

Lines—Defeats Him at Ramillies—Regains Most of 

Flanders—Sabine at Oudenarde—Sieges of Lille, Tournay 
and Mons—Battle of Malplaquet—Peace of Utrecht 


THE campaign of 1704 continued into the late autumn, 
for Landau did not fall till November. The Twenty-third, 
however, were not at that operation. Exhausted both 
in numbers and physique,'! they sailed down the Rhine 
in October, and took up winter quarters in Holland. 
In days when there was no home or reserve battalion 
it fell to the lot of some of the officers to return to England 
as soon as a Campaign was over and gather recruits in 
order to bring their regiment up to war strength by the 
spring. That must have been a hard task to fulfil in 
the winter of 1704-5, as the officers of the Twenty-third 
were themselves much reduced in numbers and needed 
reinforcing, while the gaps caused by the exertions and 
battles of the Danube expedition were enormous. More- 
over, recruits were very much at a premium, for new 
regiments had to be raised. The Allies had declared the 
Emperor’s younger son to be Charles III of Spain, and 
were endeavouring to set him up on his throne, so that, 
from now till the end of the war, there were nearly as 
many British troops in Spain as there were in Flanders, 
where the average was about 22,000. 


1 Fortescue, I, 558. 2 Cannon, page 43. ® Fortescue, I, 556. 
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But service under Marlborough was popular. He 
expected his regiments to have a strength of 940 all told, 
and as he got what he expected, the Royal Welsh will 
have again reached that figure when in April, 1705, 
another change took place. General Hamilton, who had 
helped to raise the Eighteenth under Charles II, ‘‘ being 
grown old and infirm,’’* resigned the colonelcy to 
Lieutenant-General Ingoldsby, whose original regiment 
it was. He was succeeded by Richard Sabine, whose 
commission as major is dated July 13th, 1691, 
the day after Charles Herbert was killed at Aghrim 
and when Toby Purcell took the command. As 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sabine he will have commanded the 
regiment after Ingoldsby became a brigadier in 1695. We 
have seen him wounded at Schellenberg, but sufficiently 
recovered to take part in the attack on Blenheim. Now 
he became Colonel, and so remained for the space of 
thirty-four years. 

The 1705 campaign may be dismissed as shortly as 
that of 1703. The Royal Welsh did much marching, but 
little fighting, for Marlborough was again thwarted. In May 
he led his men down the Moselle to Treves to meet Louis 
of Baden, where the joint armies could have invaded 
France. After keeping him waiting a month, Baden 
sent him word that he was “so ill of the Gout ’’§ that he 
was not coming. At the same time, the Dutch Govern- 
ment begged for a hasty return to their neighbourhood 
as Villeroy was before Liége, a position he quitted as soon 
as he heard that Marlborough was forty miles off on his 
return journey. Although Villeroy, with whom was the 
Elector of Bavaria, had 70,000 men and was slightly 
superior to Marlborough, he retired behind his Namur- 
Antwerp lines, which had been enormously strengthened 
during the winter. By a clever feint Marlborough was 
through them in a week. 


« Parker, page 116. 5 Parker, page rrg. 
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His Grace at this time became acquainted with a 
Gentleman of that country, through whose estate the 
enemies Lines ran; and as he wanted to get clear of 
such troublesome neighbours, he acquainted the Duke 
with the situation of two barrieres, about three leagues 
from our right, where the enemy kept but slight Guards, 
and he supplied him with two trusty peasants to guide 
him thither.® 


Marlborough massed troops to attract Villeroy to 


July 17 another point. Then a night march brought him to the 


August 


1706 


weakly held barriers, and by daylight his advance column, 
under Ingoldsby, was through them. He was soon there 
himself in force, and, with much slaughter, defeated 
the enemy’s horse that the Elector had hurried up. 
When Villeroy followed there was nothing for him 
but to retire to the entrenchments near Louvain, an 
operation which his own strength and the exhaustion of 
most of Marlborough’s men permitted him to execute 
in safety. But in August he would have been caught 
but for the opposition of the field deputies and of the 
impossible Slangenberg—Opdam’s successor and superior 
in obstructiveness. Thus does Mr. Fortescue sum up 
the situation : 


For the third time a brilliant campaign was spoilt 
by the Dutch generals and deputies. Fortunately the 
public indignation both in England and in Holland was 
too strong for them, and Slangenberg, though not indeed 
hanged as he deserved, was deprived of all further 
command. Jealousy, timidity, ignorance, treachery, 
and flat imbecility seem to have been the motives that 
inspired these men, whose conduct has never been 
reprobated according to its demerit. lt was they who 
were responsible for the prolongation of the war, for the 
burden that it laid on England and for the untold misery 
that it wrought in France.? 


This could not go on, and next year deputies and 
generals were instructed to receive and not give orders. 
The result was the crushing victory of Ramillies, fought 
within a mile or two of the lines which Marlborough had 


® Parker, page 121. 7 Fortescue, I, 457. 
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pierced in the previous July. In the autumn he had 1706 
levelled them, and Villeroy was now behind the Dyle. 

But in May he found himself with a striking force of over May 
60,000 men, while Marlborough was still at Maestricht 
awaiting contingents. He took courage to venture forth, 

to the delight of Marlborough, whose reinforcements were 
quickly coming in, so that his numbers were nearly equal 

to that of his opponent, whose overthrow he proceeded 

to accomplish. He made a rapid march through the 
destroyed lines with intent to camp near the village of May 23 
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BATTLE OF RAMILLIES. MAY 23, 1706. 


A. First position of the Allies; B, Second position of the Allies; 
C, First position of the French. 
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Ramillies. But, the morning mist clearing away, he 
perceived Villeroy already approaching the very spot 
and preparing to take up a position thereon. The French 
Marshal posted his centre and right on open ground, but 
placed his left behind a marshy brook. Marlborough at 
once perceived that, though attack was thus rendered 
well-nigh impossible in this quarter, any offensive move- 
ment by the French left was equally prohibited. Over 
against it, therefore, he sent the Twenty-third and all 
the rest of the British foot—now of world repute as the 
attacking force par excellence—and thus induced Villeroy 
to reinforce his left at the expense of his right; for did 
not the pontoons now being brought up clearly show that 
here was the point of danger? But no sooner did 
Marlborough notice the French movement to the left 
than he ordered the British to retire in two lines: the one 
to the top of the slope they had just descended; the 
other to the hollow behind, and thence unperceived to 
join his main body. A very ‘thin red line” therefore, 
in which were the Twenty-third, stood on the ridge as 
mere spectators of the fight, but meanwhile held 
Villeroy’s powerful left equally inoperative until his 
weakened mnght was staggered under Marlborough’s 
crushing blow, and involved the whole French army 
in ruin. Retreat soon became rout, for a large part 
of Marlborough’s men was fresh for the pursuit. The 
cavalry, of course, was ahead, but the infantry fol- 
lowed quick, and a rapid march on the heels of the 
scattered and flying foe compensated the Royal Welsh 
for their inactivity during the hour of battle. Thus 
even Louvain and its fortified camp offered no secure 
haven. 

For six days did the inexorable, if exhausting, 
pursuit continue, and it did not stop till Villeroy’s broken 
fragments were cowering behind the Ghent lines, where, ten 
years before, he had driven de Vaudemont’s little army. 
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At a date when campaigns were often not begun, 1706 
Marlborough had won the open country of Flanders, and Oetober 
before autumn was far advanced the fortified towns had 
surrendered up to the line of that barrier which the 
French had held at the time of the Peace of Ryswick. 
As part of the army that covered a series of short and 
easy sieges, the Twenty-third passed the summer in a 
long, triumphant picnic. 

Everywhere this year the Allies were successful. 
Eugene drove the French from Italy. Charles III was 
proclaimed King of Spain in Madrid, and most of the 
Spanish Netherlands acknowledged his sway. Louis 
began to think there was something to be said for the 
scrap of paper he had spurned in 1700, but failed to 
satisfy the Allies that he would honour his signature 
to a fresh partition treaty until he was manifestly too 
weak to do otherwise. 

In 1707 there was some reaction. Philip, popular 1707 
in Castile, had soon regained Madrid, and in April the 
Allies were badly beaten at Almanza. An _ Italian 
neutrality, which he arranged with the Emperor, enabled 
Louis to reinforce his army in Flanders, where Villeroy 
was supplanted by Vendédme, whose self-indulgent 
indolence was often relieved by flashes of military genius. 
Marlborough had his work cut out to hold his own. 
Twice, indeed, Vendome only just escaped his clutches, 
but he did escape, and the elements fought for him, for 
excessive rain prevented those rapid marches on which 
Marlborough counted for success. “Our Foot was in 
a miserable condition,’ says Captain Parker; “the rain 
was so severe, and the ground so poached by the Horse 
that marched first, that many of the Foot were smothered 
in the sloughs.’’"® Brigaded as they had been on the 
Danube with the Foot Guards and the Royals, the 
Twenty-third trudged backwards and forwards through 
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the mud, and were glad to get into quarters in Ghent 
in October. 

In the spring they were astir early, and had a rapid 
jaunt to Northumberland and back before entering upon 
the most remarkable of their Flemish campaigns. To 
relieve the pressure there, Louis planned a diversion to 
the Bnitish Isles, where the Scotch were reported to have 
one of their recurring Jacobite fevers hot on them. An 
expedition, having the Pretender on board, was to set 
sail from Dunkirk, elude the British Fleet and arouse the 
Highlands. The English Government saw that this was 
possible, and felt that the North of England wanted 
more troops than were at hand. So Sabine, now a 
brigadier, with nine other battalions besides his own, 
took ship at Ostend and landed at Tynemouth to find that 
the cloud had rolled by. The expedition, indeed, had 
reached the Scottish coast, but finding more opposition 
than support had made the best of its way home to 
Dunkirk. Sabine’s contingent was b&sck at Ghent in 
May, ready to take part in the movements that Marl- 
borough had planned. He had arranged with Eugene 
that the latter, by threatening the Moselle, should attract 
a French army thither, and then by a rapid march join 
Marlborough in Flanders, when the two would be strong 
enough to destroy the very large army that Louis was 
sending to that quarter under the Duke of Burgundy, 
his elder grandson and ultimate heir, but with Vendéme 
as his military mentor and guide. 

Imperial punctilios and German jealousies delayed 
Eugene, and it was July before he rode alone into Marl- 
borough’s camp to say his army could not join for some 
days yet. He arrived at a critical moment when Marl- 
borough had to act with or without reinforcements. 

There was a strong French party in the Flemish towns 
ready to declare itself when the French could approach 
them with a military preponderance. Thus, while 
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Marlborough was waiting for Eugene near Louvain, Burgundy 
and Vendéme were able to march north and snap up Ghent 
and Bruges. Brussels was alarmed, and Marlborough 
moved west of it. The French thereupon took up a 
position between him and Ghent, of which the citadel 
was not yet in their hands. As soon as it fell Vend6éme 
made a very pretty plan. It would take some 20,000 of 
his men to garrison the captured towns. He, therefore, 
had lost his decided superiority over Marlborough, who, 
it was now known, might shortly be reinforced by Eugene’s 
25,000 Austrians. Could he not before this secure the 
line of the Scheldt by capturing Oudenarde, half way 
between Ghent and Tournay ? Perhaps so, but he must 
place himself so that, while able to cover his operations 
against Oudenarde, he could, if necessary, retire before 
Marlborough’s advance behind his barrier towns. 
Lessines, on the Dender, was admirably placed for this 
purpose. He was now at Alost, lower down the same 
river, and had only to march straight up on its left bank. 
Marlborough was well away even from its east bank, 
and would find the bridges broken. To Villeroy, there- 
fore, it came as a rude shock to find Marlborough there 
already when, with satisfied composure, he approached it 
on the evening of July gth. Not only his position for 
covering Oudenarde, but his road home was blocked by 
this disturbing man, who seemed able to convey his army 
as 1f by magic to the most awkward places at the most 
inopportune times! There was no help for it but to 
turn back, cross the Scheldt at Gavre, between Ghent and 
Oudenarde, and march to Lille along the high ground 
west of the river. There he was by noon on the 11th, 
when, looking down on to the low land by the river side, 
he discerned Cadogan, Marlborough’s famous Quarter- 
master-General, pontooning it a little to the lower, or 
Ghent, side of Oudenarde, and preparing to pass over an 
advanced column. Behind was the main host of the 
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Allies wending their way to the crossing. Surely now he 
could turn the tables. Had he not, for once, got the better 
of his slim enemy in the matter of position? He would 
descend into the region of little riverside villages and 
small enclosures and catch Marlborough as he was crossing. 
But Vendéme was not the sole arbiter. Burgundy, an 
exceedingly well brought up and rather superior young 
man, did not at all hit it off with the clever old debauché, 
and now held that it was a better disposition to remain 
on the high ground. His opinion prevailed, and Vendéme, 
thereupon leaving matters largely in his hands, seems 
to have forgotten that he had already ordered seven 
of his battalions to occupy one of the riverside villages. 
It was now two o’clock, and Sabine, with his brigade, 
consisting of the Eighth, Eighteenth and Thirty-seventh 
as well as of the Twenty-third, was across. Cadogan 
sent him forward against the village, with two other 
brigades and the MHanoverian horse to follow. on. 
The seven French battalions soon found Sabine on 
their front, the Hanoverians in their rear and other 
brigades approaching their flanks. They were in a 
net, and no support at hand. After a very poor fight 
three battalions surrendered en bloc and the other four 
were captured or killed piecemeal as they attempted flight. 
It was a nice little beginning for the Allies, buc, for the 
rest, it did not look so promising. At four o'clock 
Burgundy, seeing that Marlborough was still crossing, 
ordered down a number of his battalions, and Sabine 
found stiffer work before him. Fortunately there was 
little promptitude about Burgundy’s orders or his army’s 
movements, and Marlborough was able to meet battalion 
by battalion in ever increasing line to his left towards 
Oudenarde. The numberless small enclosures were 
bounded by trees and hedges, or divided by ditches and 
rills. Cavalry could not operate, and the fighting was 
broken up into a set of little engagements, often hand to 
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PLATE II.—GENERAL SABINE. 
From the Mezzotint by J]. Faber, after the portrait by Kneller. 
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BATTLE OF OUDENARD. JULY II, 1708. 
A, Marlborough with the left; B, Eugene and Cadogan with the right; C, 
English cavalry holding the French tn check; D, Overkivk and the Prince 
of Orange marching round Oycke to attack the French rear; E, First 
position of Cadogan; F, French troops destroyed by Cadogan; G, French 
troops in postition before the battle; H, French right enveloped in the 
valley. 
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hand. The French, after a slight give, held their ground 
and would be pushed no more. The evening was drawing 
on, and it looked like an tmpasse. That was not in 
Marlborough’s way. He handed over to Eugene (who, in 
the absence of his own army, was acting under his 
friend’s orders) a sufficient force to move to the right 
and occupy the enemy’s left. He extended his own 
left so as to outflank their right, and sent Overkirk 
with a strong body of horse (which, to ease the 
pontoons, had crossed over Oudenarde Bridge and 
ridden through the town) up a lap in the ground 
unperceived to the rear. Thus, as darkness began to 
spread, the French right found itself practically encom- 
passed and in danger of sharing the fate of the seven 
battalions early in the afternoon. The waning light, 
however, enabled the majority to break through and spread 
panic throughout the rest of their army, which fled, 
through the hours of night, to tell their tale of woe at 
Ghent as dawn broke. As Marlborough wrote to his 
Duchess: ‘‘ If we had been so happy as to have had two 
more hours of daylight, I believe we should have made 
an end of this war.’® As it was, the French loss 
amounted to 11,000, that of the Allies to 3,000. The 
British got off very easily; their total casualty list only 
reached 230, and only a quarter of these were killed. 
Sabine and his men had reaped a rich harvest of prisoners 
at practically no expense. They were not, however, to 
end the campaign without paying heavy toll. 
Marlborough’s next move led to a curious situation. 
As Eugene’s small army had now arrived, he decided to 
enter France, although in doing so he was leaving a 
powerful enemy in his rear. Since Louis had won it 
half a century earlier, Lille had been so largely rebuilt 
and newly fortified that it was really his own creation, 
and most dear to his heart and pride. Its loss would 
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bring home to him that he could no longer keep the Allies 
from his door. If his armies could not save Lille, what 
part of his dominions was safe ? But to attempt its capture 
was hazardous. Marlborough and Eugene might have 
100,000 men at their disposal. They would have to be 
divided into an investing and a covering force. In the 
town was our Namur acquaintance, old Marshal Boufflers, 
with 15,000 men. From the south, Berwick was marching 
up to meet Vendéme in the north. When their junction 
was effected, the French would have a striking force of 
II0,000. 

All this did not deter Marlborough. He left to Eugene 
the task of investment, strengthening him with five of 
his British foot regiments, of which the Twenty-third was 
one. He himself kept his army ready to take up any 
position around Lille dictated by the movements of his 
opponents, who had orders that Lille must be saved, 
even if it meant attacking the redoubtable Marlborough. 
They joined up and approached him. They reconnoitred 
and cannonaded him. But they did not attack. How 
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much more prudent to capture his lines of communica- . 


tion and stop his supplies! He must then raise the siege 
and an enforced retreat might be turned into a disaster. 
This led to the episode of one of their armies trying to 
pounce on a great convoy from Ostend, but getting badly 
mauled by Cadogan and Webb. The convoy came safely 
through and the siege of Lille continued. 

As to the siege, there is much the same tale to tell 
as there was at Namur, except that the successes against 
the defences were less and the losses greater. The Royal 
Welsh were detailed for the trenches in August. On Sep- 
tember 7th they were part of the force of 2,000 under 
Sabine that was to support the grenadier detachments 
in the attack on the counterscarp. Thrice was the attack 
repulsed with terrible slaughter. Boufflers directed ably ; 
his men fought bravely. It was by Eugene’s personal 
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effort that lodgments were at last effected on two salient 
angles of the counterscarp. Seventy-four of the Twenty- 
third had fallen, and toll was again taken a fortnight later, 
when there were 1,000 casualties among the Allies. After 
sixty days the town capitulated, but stout-hearted Boufflers 
and his men held the citadel, and that would want more 
taking than the town. 

The besieging force was less by 14,000 when at 
last the gallant old man and his surviving braves 
were allowed to march out with the honours of war. 
The fall of Lille had its counter effect in Flanders. As 
the year closed, Ghent and Bruges were once more in the 
Allies’ hands, and the tired troops went into winter 
quarters to gather strength for the expected invasion of 
France in the spring of 1709. 

There was one French general who, during these 
years of Louis’ humiliation, had done his work with 
never failing capacity and success, and whom the French 
soldiers believed in as the English believed in “ Corporal 
John.”” But he was neither courtly nor subservient, and 
was not liked by Louis. Now, however, that his frontier 
jewel had been snatched from him and his territory entered 
by the enemy, it was no time for personal feeling. Marshal 
Villars must take command in the north, and impoverished 
France must make a national effort to aid the King to 
throw back the invader. The way forward from Lille 
was by Arras, and between the two stands the strong 
natural position of La Bassée. Here Villars, with a 
powerful army, established himself and threw out well 
defended lines to right and left. Against them, in June, 
came Marlborough and Eugene. Surely they meant 
business, for did not news reach Villars that their heavy 
artillery was on its way up the Lys? The more men he 
had, the more effectually could he punish any attempt 
of his enemy upon his lines. So he depleted the garrisons 
of his barrier towns, Tournay most especially. Thereupon, 
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unperceived, Marlborough melted away from before 1709 
him, and the next that was heard of him was that he was June 27 
hammering Tournay, so strong as to be untakable if fully 
garrisoned. 

The Twenty-third had had their share of siege work 
at Lille, and had paid for it. It was their turn to 
be in the covering army while others assaulted. With 
the recollection of the mere marchings of 1705 and 
1707, and of the easy victories of 1706 and 1708, this 
promised well enough. But there was ugly work ahead. 
Tournay fell on September 3rd and Mons was next §ept. 8 
on the list. It was now clear to Villars that to 
bump his head against the La Bassée lines was not at 
all in Marlborough’s programme, since, as soon as 
Mons was his, he would have a more southerly road into 
France. 

South-west of Mons ran a long band of forest with 
only two breaks or frouées, and Villars betook himself to 
that which has Malplaquet village on the high ground of 
its centre. Here Marlborough found him establishing 
himself on September gth, and proposed an immediate Sept. 9 
attack. But Eugene and the other generals held that it 
should be delayed until outlying detachments could be 
called in and full strength mustered. That opinion 
prevailed, so that, although two days later the Allies had Sept. 11 
more men, yet they had a more difficult task, as Villars 
had fully improved each shining hour and made his position 
most redoubtable. 

Right across the opening ran redans and en- 
trenched parallels. At either wood edge were abattis 
and earthworks with artillery. They followed the 
natural configuration, and were meant not merely to repel 
attack, but to enfilade the attackers. As these defences 
would not help Mons, which could only be relieved by 
offensive action, and as, after its fall, the other trouée 
offered a way into France, two centuries of criticism have 
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1709 been directed against Marlborough for not leaving Villars 
Sept.11 to enjoy his Malplaquet lines for as long as he had enjoyed 
those of La Bassée and with as little advantage. 
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BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET. SEPTEMBER II, 1709 
A, Marlborough and Eugene; B, Withers; C, Villars. 
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Rightly or wrongly, he decided that the French must 1709 
be engaged and beaten at whatever cost. His plan was of Sept. 11 
a violent attack—by the British and other contingents— 
on Villars’ left, where the ragged and often outstretching 
fringe of wood would give some shelter to direct approach 
and some unexpectedness to flank attack. Meanwhile the 
French right should be fully occupied by a demonstration 
in force, so that the threatened left could only be rein- 
forced from the centre. The moment that was weakened 
Marlborough would drive through it and the job was 
done. And so, indeed, it happened, with one costly error. 
The Prince of Orange, who was against Villars’ right, 
thought things were hanging a bit, and so turned his 
demonstration into a very realistic and dashing onslaught, 
only to be repulsed with appalling slaughter. At the 
opposite end of the field the Allies, with many set backs, 
grievous loss and often hand-to-hand fights in dense 
patches of wood, wherein the Twenty-third were engaged, 
gradually made good their advance, both in front and flank. 
Villars sent for help to Boufflers—who in his country’s crisis 
had gladly volunteered under the junior marshal and com- 
manded the nght.. He answered that he had not a man 
to spare. So Villars had to take some of the best of his 
centre battalions and lead them into the mél/ée on the left, 
where he was rendered incapable of further leadership 
by a bullet through his knee. Marlborough, on the watch, 
saw that his moment was come, and threw himself upon 
the weakened centre. After fierce and, for long, equal 
combats in every part of the field, he gained sufficient 
superiority to convince Boufflers that the day was 
lost. The latter then withdrew his army in good 
order. There was no pursuit, for every sound man 
among the Allies was weary, and 20,000 lay dead or 
wounded. There were eleven casualties among the 
officers of the Royal Welsh, and the proportion in 
rank and file will not have been much less. Nothing 
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beyond the capture of Mons could be attempted that 
autumn. 

Marlborough’s star still shone brightly, but the 
clouds that were to veil it gathered. They were wholly 
political. English weariness of a successful and yet 
unending war was fertile soil in which the Tories’ contention, 
that all was the fault of Marlborough and the Whigs, 
could take root and flourish. Besides, what dreams of 
domination could exhausted France entertain? As for 
Spain, it clearly preferred Philip to Charles, and as, by 
his father’s and brother’s deaths, Charles became Emperor, 
it was rather he who might endanger the balance in Europe 
if the Allies won for him the whole of the Spanish inherit- 
ance. So the Tories came in, Marlborough was disgraced 
and France let off very easily. It was not till 1713 that 
the Peace of Utrecht was signed. But the last of the 
Flemish campaigns were uneventful. The capture of 
barrier towns, the surprise of Villars at seeing his ne plus 
uliva lines pierced, and the fall of Bouchain were the chief 
incidents in which the Twenty-third took part before 
they found themselves once more on English soil. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
DETTINGEN AND FONTENOY 


Austrian Succession War—George II Escapes from Noatlles’s 

Mousetrapbp—Cumberland Leads the Twenty-third into the 

Midst of Saxe’s Position at Fontenoy—He Loses Flanders 
and is Defeated at Lauffeld—Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 


THE Peace of Utrecht gave to England Gibraltar, Minorca 
and Newfoundland. The Dutch it left precisely as they 
had been before the war. They got back their barrier 
and the Netherlands passed to Austria as inimical to 
France. But Spain was left to Philip, and when later 
on in the century the Bourbon Kings of France and 
Spain entered into close alliance, the danger to England, 
which William and Marlborough had foreseen, and which 
the framers of the Utrecht Treaty chose to ignore, 
became very real, and led to the most humiliating 
episode in the whole annals of the Twenty-third. 
That was in 1781; but even from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the elder Pitt’s era of victories the 
military history of Britain is not by any means bright, 
and there were bad moments for the Royal Welsh 
despite their conspicuous gallantry in the field. The 
moment war was over the cry of “ No Standing Army ” 
was revived, and after some fluctuations the English 
establishment was fixed at 18,000. The plan of maintain- 
ing a complement of officers, but of emptying the ranks, 
which had been adopted after Ryswick, was followed as 
the only means whereby the existence of any considerable 
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number of regiments could be preserved. We have seen 
that both regiments and companies were held to be 
desirable and profitable properties by officers. They 
were either bought and sold or given by Government— 
sometimes, indeed, as a reward for military service, but 
too often as incentives to political support. It was by 
such “management” that Walpole maintained Himself 
so long in power. His government may, on the whole, 
have been the best possible for England at the time, but 
the corrupt atmosphere was very unwholesome for the 
Army. It became political, The future of officers 
depended too often upon conduct at Westminster and 
the favour of a civil Secretary at War, and too seldom on 
service to the regiment or the approbation of a military 
chief. Discipline suffered. Officers were apt to be 
careless of their duties even when not habitually absent 
from them. The men were discontented and ill-con- 
ducted. The whole army was unpopular, and at variance 
with local authorities. The Twenty-third spent nearly 
thirty years of inaction amid such influences. That 
there were both officers and men who combated them 
and maintained efficiency is clearly proved by the capable 
and gallant way the regiment fought in the adverse 
circumstances of the ill-conducted war that followed. 
Up to its outbreak the regiment’s chronicles may 
be rapidly summarised. It was in Ireland in 1714 
when George I was proclaimed King, and when, as the 
only existing Welsh regiment, it was styled The 
Prince of Wales’s Own Royal Regiment of Welsh 
Fuzeliers.1 This was the first moment when it could be 
so designed, as there had been no heir-apparent in the 
reigns of William and of Anne. In the following year 
the Jacobite rebellion in Scotland and its incursion 
into Lancashire led to sudden military activity. The 
Twenty-third were landed at Chester from Ireland 
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in October, and in November reached Preston with 
General Wilkes, to receive the surrender of the 
rebels in that town. Dumnng the years that follow 
we find ~them moving from station to station— 
Harwich, Rochester, Landguard Fort, Tilbury. In 1722 
they are at Edinburgh Castle, but next year camped 
out in Hyde Park. In 1725 they are back at 
Edinburgh, which was in commotion over a threepenny 
tax per barrel of beer. Returning to England, they 
remained there for nine years, but were quartered a third 
time in Edinburgh in 1735. All this while Sabine was 
colonel, but not commanding, as he was at Gibraltar 
as its Governor when he died in 1739, and was succeeded 
by Newsham Peers, who, as lieutenant-colonel, was no 
doubt already in charge of the regiment. 

He was shortly to lead it into action, for the day 
before Sabine died war had been declared against Spain, 
and though it only led to naval and colonial contests, 
there soon followed the European quarrel over the Austrian 
succession, which took the Twenty-third once more to 
Flanders. The Emperor Charles VI, whom we had tried to 
set upon the throne of Spain as Charles III, had issued a 
Pragmatic Sanction declaring his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
sole heiress to the Hapsburg dominions, and had for years 
laboured diplomatically to get it accepted by Europe. 
But no sooner was he dead in 1740 than other claimants 
made themselves heard and felt. Most important of 
these was Charles, Elector of Bavaria, whom France 
supported although she had guaranteed the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and who, in 1742, succeeded in getting himself 
elected Emperor. Maria Theresa could obtain little help, 
except from England, and England wished neither to 
declare war on France nor to send a large army to 
Germany. All that George II, who was the one German 
ruler who warmly and continuously espoused her cause, 
could get for her was a subsidy and a small British army to 
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operate in the Austrian Netherlands. Thus the Royal Welsh 
found themselves disembarking at Ostend in May, 1742. 
The British and Austrians together made an army of some 
strength, and Hanoverians could be added. On the other 
hand, the French were doing badly with their Austrian 
invasion campaign, and had to send succour to their 
threatened army. Was not, then, an invasion of France 
possible, and the night mode of rapidly and successfully 
winning a European peace? So thought Lord Stair, 
who had fought at Ramillies and Oudenarde, and, though 
now an old man, was an eager exponent of Marlborough’s 
offensive strategy. But, though nominally in command, 
Stair was ruled from St. James’, which shook its head at 
his rashness. Besides, we were not at war with France. 
We were only “ assisting ’’’ Austria, Just as France was 
“ assisting ’? Bavaria, and so must not enter her territory. 
The only battle of 1742 was a battle of quills—of endless 
letters passing to and fro from between London, Hanover 
and Flanders. The soldiers hung about idly in their 
quarters, and were glad when, in February, 1743, they 
were ordered to march towards Germany. Here were 
George II’s real interests. The affairs of the Empire, the 
safety of his electorate were dear to his heart, and England 
was made to base its policy on the needs of Hanover 
very much more than it liked. It was his wish to be the 
arbiter of the German imbroglio that now made him 
post his army on the Main, although, as its object was 
the complete and final fulfilment of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, it might have been better to let Stair lead it 
to the Danube as he wished—his thought, no doubt, 
going back to Blenheim days. That was, anyhow, an 
intelligible plan, whereas nobody has ever quite under- 
stood what it went to do on the Main. It did not seem 
to know itself. Divided counsels and lack of a capable 
controlling mind led to small, aimless movements, and 
thus landed it in a position of imminent perl. In 
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strength about 44,000, and composed of British, 


1748 


Hanoverians and subsidised Austrians, it lay on the June 


low land that occupied the narrow space between the 
Spessart Hills and the north bank of the river. On the 
south bank had now arrived Marshal Noailles with 
58,000 Frenchmen. Clearly there was no provender for 
man or horse obtainable in that region or through the 
hill forests. Such was only to be found at Hanau, lower 
down the river, where stores had been gathered and 
reinforcements were expected. Yet the army clung to 
its riverside strip, with headquarters at Aschaffenburg, 
and there George II found it, ‘wanting bread,’”? on 
June rgth. 

Meanwhile Noailles had been active. He held his 
end of the Aschaffenburg bridge, and could cross over the 
moment King George’s army moved towards Hanau and 
the flesh pots. He lined his river bank with batteries to 
rake the opposite flat, and half way to Hanau, a little 
below the village of Dettingen, he threw across two 
pontoon bridges, and instructed his nephew, Grammont, 
that as soon as news reached him that the enemy was 
stirring he should take 28,000 of the finest of the French 
troops and post them impregnably behind the Dettingen 
buildings and along the further bank of a boggy dell, which 
conveyed a brook from the Spessarts to the Main. “ An 
admirably contrived mousetrap,” chuckled Noailles, and 
in his mind’s eye he already saw His Britannic Majesty 
and the whole of his pragmatic army annihilated or 
captured. So it should have been—and, indeed, would 
but for two circumstances which were to alter entirely 
Noailles’ case. He failed to apprehend that his dashing 
and impatient nephew preferred offensive to defensive 
action, and that the Twenty-third and other British 
regiments were remarkably deadly at platoon firing and 
very tenacious of their purpose. 


2 Gentleman's Magazine, XIII, page 386. 
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1743 To Hanau George soon saw that he must go, and at 
June 27 dawn on the 27th he set out. Noailles was on the watch. 
Occupy Aschaffenburg; man the batteries; cross to 
Dettingen. The orders were at once given and executed. 
The infallible mousetrap was ready set. Of the Dettingen 
end of the trap George knew nothing. He only feared 
that the French would fall on his rear. So he divided 
the army into two columns, with baggage in the middle, 
posting himself and his best troops at what he thought 
the point of danger. Only after some miles were marched 
did news fly back from an advance party that Grammont 
was across the road in front. Then the army had to halt 
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BATTLE OF DETTINGEN. JUNE 27, 1743. 


aa, March of the Allied Army; b, Position of the Allied Army before 
the Battle; c, Two Bridges at Seligenstadt; dddd, French Batteries ; 
e, French Forces under Grammont; {{f, Disposition of Noaitlles’ Army ; 
g, Gardes Francaises attacking in flank; iii, Retreat of the French. 
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and rearrange itself under the trying conditions of the 1748 
baggage forming a block between the two columns and of June 27 
one of Noailles’ batteries starting a lively practice at this 
inviting target. There was some loss and much delay. 
Yet the loss was compensated by the delay, for it was 
the delay that brought salvation. After six or seven 
hours Grammont could bear it no longer, and as soon as 
he saw red coats in the distance he betook himself and 
his whole force across the protective hollow, preparatory 
to launching an attack in the open. 

Both armies, with some hurry and confusion, deployed 
and formed up. King George put twelve British infantry 
battalions on his left under the command of General 
Clayton, the Twenty-third being in the centre of the first 
line, Jed by Brigadier Huske. To their night were most 
of the cavalry and then the Austrian and Hanoverian 
foot. The French formed in the usual order of infantry 
in the centre, flanked by cavalry, and this brought 
the whole of the famous gens d’Armes, or Household 
Cavalry, opposite the British foot. Between their 
outmost battalion—the Thirty-third—and the river was 
space enough for Clayton to be taken in flank, and 
he therefore sent for British horse to fill up the 
gap—a disagreeable position for them and for the 
Thirty-third, as Noailles trained one of his over-river 
batteries on to it. The King was galloping up and down 
with drawn sword, shouting encouragement to the British 
in his very Germanic English. This seems to have 
induced some of the first line to start a desultory fire 
against the French Cavalry manceuvring opposite 
to them. At this the King’s horse took fnght and 
bolted rearwards, to the extreme disgust of its entirely 
fearless rider, who was determined to be in the front. 
The difference of opinion was only settled by horse 
and rider parting company, and the Monarch, with 
sword still drawn, resumed his forward position, 
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SS ee 
feeling confident that his legs would never disgrace him 
by retreat. 

While he was thus engaged the French infantry of 
the Guard advanced and fired. By this time the British 
foot were perfectly steady, and their murderous platoon fire 
was such as the French afterwards confessed that they had 
never before been asked to face. Face it now they did not, 
and as they wavered the British set up some partial 
cheering. Stair silenced it, then shouting ‘‘ Altogether! ”’ 
and giving the signal, he aroused a deafening roar— 
thrown forward by the Spessart hills—which finally 
persuaded the French foot that they were safer behind 
their horse. Against the many squadrons of the Matson 
du Rot, which now came down upon them, were only 
two squadrons of Dragoons and three regiments of foot. 
Thrice the Dragoons charged them, and thrice drove 
through before they were annihilated. The Thirty- 
third stood their ground. Against the Royal Welsh 
the French horse came down “at full trot with 
pistols in both hands and swords dangling by the wmist. 
Arrived within range they fired the pistols, dashed the 
empty weapons in the faces of the British, and then 
fell to with the sword; but the Fusiliers, as it was 
said, fought like devils, their platoon-fire thundering out 
as regularly as on parade, and the French horse fell back 
repulsed.”* For a moment only. Again they charged, 
and although more Dragoons and the Blues had by this 
time come up, they charged successfully. They broke into 
the Twenty-first and Twenty-third, who instantly reformed, 
faced inwards and poured death upon the intruders. 
Austrian dragoons now reinforced their British comrades 
and restored the fight, though that fight was long and 
hard before the onslaught was finally repelled. There 
was no other equally desperate piece of work, or any 
real attempt by the French to carry our right, and 
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nowhere did the French foot have any success, or, indeed, 1748 
show creditable courage. The fight had begun soon after 24¢ 27 
noon, and by four o’clock the French were in disorderly 
retreat towards their pontoons. Many tried a shorter 
cut, and the waters of the Main engulfed them. 

Noailles, although a considerable part of his army 
was in reserve on the south bank, made no effort to regain 
the ascendancy, but accepted defeat. The ever impetuous 
Stair counselled an active pursuit of the fugitives, but was 
rebuffed as usual. King George felt that to have in- 
flicted a loss of 5,000 upon the enemy at half that cost 
to his own army was enough. He had smashed the 
infallible mousetrap to pieces, and there was dinner at 
Hanau. It was the end of his career as a fighter. His 
younger son, the Duke of Cumberland, who had been at 
his side and received a wound, should represent him 
hereafter on the battlefield. 

An officer of the Royal Welsh sent home an account 
of the fight, from which we know the exact part played 
by the regiment, for he tells us: 

We attack’d the Regiment of Navarre, one of their 
prime Regiments. Our People imitated their Pre- 
decessors in the last war gloriously, marching in close 
Order, as firm as a Wall, and did not fire till we came 
within 60 Paces, and still kept advancing; so that we 
had soon closed with the Enemy, if they had not 
retreated : For when the Smoak blew off a little, instead 
of being among their Living, we found the Dead in Heaps 
by us; and the second Fire turn’d them to the Right 
about, and upon a long Trot. We engaged two other 
Regiments afterwards, one after the other, who stood but 
one Fire each; and their Blue French Foot Guards made 
the best of their Way without firing a Shot. Our Colonel 
fell in the first Attack, shot in the Mouth, and out at 
the Neck; but there are Hopes of his Recovery. The 
Gens d’Armes are quite ruin’d, who are their chief 
Dependance, and intended to cut us all to Pieces without 
firing a Shot. Our Regiment sustain’d little Loss, 
tho’ much engaged ; and indeed our whole Army gives 
us great Honour. Brigadier Huske who behaved 
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gloriously, and quite cool was shot thro’ the Foot at the 

Time that our Colonel fell, yet continued his Post. We 

have no more than 50 kill’d and wounded, and one 

Officer besides the Colonel. What prescrved us, was 

our keeping close Order, and advancing near the Enemy 

ere we fir’d. Several that popp’d at 100 Paces lost 
more of their Men, and did less Execution; for the 

French will stand Fire at a distance, tho’ ’tis plain they 

cannot look Men in the Face.‘ 

The expectation that Colonel Peers would recover 
was not fulfilled, and the vacant colonelcy was given to 
Brigadier Huske, who, leading the first line, is described 
as being “‘ at the Head of our Regiment” by the officer 
just quoted. 

Dettingen. was a lucky escape rather than a victory ; 
but, coupled with the French reverses on the Danube 
and in Bohemia, it inclined France to leave Maria Theresa 
in possession of the whole of her father’s dominions. 
There were peace negotiations, and their failure was the 
fault of England, where the idea of direct war with France 
and consequent colonial advantages was popular. The 
next year, therefore, found the two nations no longer 
acting as mere auxiliaries to the German rivals, but openly 
at war with each other. For such a purpose Flanders 
was, as usual, the chosen battlefield, and here France 
sent her best army under her best general, Marshal Saxe. 
Although the Dutch had now joined in with England and 
Austria, the allied army found itself, and throughout 
remained, inferior in numbers, as it was in military 
cohesion and leadership. No wonder, then, that the 
Twenty-third got badly knocked about, though it 
maintained fighting qualities as high as those displayed 
at Dettingen. 

Saxe was not a Grammont—not a man to give up 
a defensive attitude so long as that enabled him to occupy 
the enemy’s territory and force the enemy to attack at 
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a disadvantage. The first season he did little beyond 1744 


taking Ypres and establishing lines threatening Ostend, 
which, as usual, was the British base. But in the spring 
of 1745 he was ready for a more serious advance; and 
while the Allies under Gumberland were still busy con- 
centrating, he brought up a great army, with whom were 
both King Louis XV and his son, to invest Tournay and 
cover his siege operations. The position he took up 
was a little south-east of Tournay, and a road from 
Brussels ran through his left wing, which rested on the 
extensive woodlands of Barry Forest. On its fringe 
he threw up and furnished with artillery a redoubt, which 
he manned with the Regiment d’Eu. South of this was 
am open space until the village of Fontenoy was reached, 
where he also placed artillery. Thus he could meet an 
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aa, French Infantry; bb, French Horse; c, Redoubt d’Eu; d, Sub- 
Sidiary French Battery which takes the Dutch in flank; e, Gallows- 
Hill, where King Louts and the Dauphin were; f, English Foot; 
8, English Horse; hh, Dutch and Austrian Foot; ii, Dutch and 
Austrian Horse; k, Ingoldsby starting (in vain) to attack Redoubt & Ew. 
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enemy’s advance with cross fire, and as he entrenched his 
centre well behind these side batteries, the fire zone would 
be long and deadly. South-west of Fontenoy, on the 
bank of the Scheldt, lay the village of St. Antoine, which 
he held in force, and continued his entrenchments 
between the two villages. Here Cumberland found 
him, and debated whether to attack, with 50,000 
men, a cleverly entrenched and more numerous enemy. 
There were prudent heads who thought more could be 
done for Tournay by harassing communications. But 
Cumberland, a youth of twenty-five, had all the daring 
of a Marlborough, though, unfortunately, none of his 
cunning. He was for attack next day, and his military 
mentor, Ligonier, with full reliance on the form the Bnitish 
had shown at Dettingen, supported him, as did also 
Waldeck, in command of the Dutch, although, if he 
realised how far they had fallen since the days of - 
William III, he can hardly have done so from faith in 
their prowess. They, indeed, were one of the causes of 
defeat, the other being the failure of Brigadier Ingoldsby— 
cousin to the former colonel of the Twenty-third—even to 
attempt the capture of the Redoubt d’Eu. This he was to 
do with four battalions, while the Dutch carried Fontenoy 
and the Austrians attacked St. Antoine. Then Cumberland 
and Ligonier with the British would break through into 
the French centre. The conditions and the scheme were 
not altogether unlike Malplaquet. But until Marlborough 
saw that the operations against the wings were in progress 
and in one case succeeding, he attempted no action against 
the centre. As Ingoldsby did not like the look of the 
Redoubt d’Eu when he got near, and left it alone, as the 
Austrians and Dutch both found the work assigned to 
them hotter than they appreciated and withdrew as 
onlookers to a safe place, it was a rash thing to launch an 
attack against the centre. And yet, as an isolated act, 
it succeeded. Seventeen British regiments of foot and a 
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few Hanoverians performed it, the Twenty-third being, this 1745 
time, in the second line. Half a mile of perfectly open, rather May 11 
rising ground lay between them and the entrenchments. 
This they must cross, with the Fontenoy and d’Eu batteries 
belching black death at them, at first in front, then in 
flank, and lastly in rear. Their approach is described to 
us by one of the enemy. They formed up 
with as much agility, order and coolness, as if they were 
performing a simple exercise. At length they advanced 
with a slow, but equal pace: clouds of smoak, flames, 
lightening, thunder, death, all notify their attack. 
Altho’ our great and small guns were served as briskly 
as can well be imagined, yet nothing disorders their 
march, nothing stops them.5 
When within speaking distance, an officer of the 
English guards doffed his hat to the French guards 
and begged them to delay before swimming the Scheldt 
as they had done the Main two years before. The French 
retort was powder and shot, but, in a moment, the British 
levelled their muskets, and the relentless fire that was 
their tradition and their habit once more did its work. 
Down dropped the whole of the French front rank, 
blue coats, red coats and white, before the storm. 
Nineteen officers and six hundred men of the French 
and Swiss Guards fell at the first discharge; régiment 
Courtin was crushed out of existence; regiment Aube- 
terre, striving hard to stem the tide, was swept aside 
by a single imperious volley which laid half of its men 
on the ground. ® 
The first French line was shattered, the second shared 
the same fate, and the British advanced 300yds. into the 
very centre of the French position. The French eye-witness 
tells us that, though surrounded on all parts, ‘‘ they bear 
the whole brunt, make a prodigious fire on every side 
and stand firm as a rock: thrice they are attacked by 
the same bodies and thrice they sustain their fury.’’? 


5 History of Count Saxe, II, page ror. * Fortescue, II, page 116. 
7 Saxe, II, page 104. 
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The French generals “absolutely thought things were 
desperate then: it was even proposed to sound a retreat ; 
and M. Saxe sends M. de Meuze to the King to prevail 
on his Majesty to go and wait the event of the battle 
on the other side of the bridge.’’® Unlike Noailles, Saxe 
did not give way to mere lamentation when his first plan 
went awry. He was full of resource. With the Dutch 
and Austrians so lamentably inactive, he had nearly his 
whole force to oppose to this mere handful of intruders. 
He sent forward his reserves while the defeated battalions 
re-formed. He saw that the British had been pressed 
inward at the sides and had become a close packed column. 
He ordered four guns to take up a position right ahead 
of its advance and traverse its depth with their shot. To 
halt or to advance was destruction. One course alone 
remained. Strange to say, the retreat was as orderly 
as the forward movement had been. Both destruction 
and surrender were avoided. With lessened numbers 
but heightened repute these famous regiments returned 
the way they came, and from that day to this Fontenoy 
stands as a shining example of what a body of entirely 
brave and thoroughly disciplined foot can do when de- 
ficient generalship has placed them in a well nigh impossible 
position. Their achievement had its limitations; with 
numbers and leadership both against them they could 
gather the laurels of renown but not of victory. Fontenoy 
had its glories, but nevertheless it was a defeat, and one 
of dire consequences for the Allies—even to a momentary 
tottering of King George upon his throne. Not only 
could Tournay not be relieved, but other towns must fall. 
Nor could Ghent be saved. The Royals and the Royal 
Welsh were despatched to reinforce the garnson, only to 
be involved in the surprise and capture of the city on the 
following day. Cumberland was still hopefully covering 
Brussels and Antwerp when summons came to him to 
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return promptly to England with all available troops. 1745 
The Young Pretender had occupied Edinburgh and won Sept. 
Prestonpans. 

The Twenty-third took no part in the civil war 
that ensued, although their colonel, Bngadier Huske, 
secured the retreat at Falkirk and was present at 
the victory of Culloden in April, 1746. They had 1746 
suffered terribly at Fontenoy. Nearly 200 lay dead, 
and 120 were wounded or missing. The disastrous 
Ghent episode followed, and it is not until two 
years later that they reappear—once more bravely 
battling against adverse fortune. The Allies continued 
to be outmatched in the Netherlands. Saxe began the 
1746 campaign by taking Brussels and Antwerp, and 
ended it by occupying Namur and Liége. The Netherlands 
were his, and for 1747 a Dutch base had to be provided 1747 
for the British, and Dutch territory defended. Although 
the Austrians formed the majority of the allied army and 
the British were only represented by eighteen regiments, of 
which the Twenty-third formed one, Cumberland was again 
in supreme command. To cover Maestricht, which Saxe 
threatened, he took up, west of it, a position of which July 2 
the key was the village of Lauffeld, where he posted the 
British and Hanoverians. To their mght were some 
Dutch, and then the Austrians. Against the latter Saxe 
demonstrated enough to keep them fully occupied, and 
unable, in the opinion of their general, to assist Cumberland 
at Lauffeld. Saxe was determined to carry it. Twice 
he was repulsed, but he was strong enough to provide 
fresh and plentiful troops for a third attempt against the 
weary defenders. The British were borne back. Yet they 
rallied and might have stood their ground, but for the ill 
conduct of the men whose country they had come to save. 

At an unlucky moment, some Dutch squadrons 

in the centre were seized with panic and came galloping 

straight into the British line, carried away the Hessians 
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and one squadron of the Greys and fell pell-mell upon 
the Twenty-first and Twenty-third Fusiliers. The 
Twenty-first, anticipating the treatment of the Belgians 
at Waterloo, gave the Dutchmen a volley and partly 
saved themselves, but the Twenty-third suffered terribly, 
and the whole line was thrown into confusion.® 


Lauffeld was lost, yet again the retreat of the British 
was perfectly steady. But the infantry was only saved 
by a bold dash of Ligonier with three cavalry regiments 
against the whole French horse. Though Ligonier was 
thrown from his horse and captured, his charge effected 
its object. The Allies were able to take up another position 
and Saxe’s attempt against Maestricht was foiled for the 
season. Early next spring it fell an easy prey, for Saxe 
had in the field thrice the numbers that Cumberland 
could gather, and peace alone saved the situation in 
Flanders. Fortunately, it was there only that the French 
had met with success. Austria was threatening them 
in the south, and on the sea the English had established 
complete superiority. Preliminaries were signed in April, 
and the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which followed, left 
matters exactly as they had been before the war began. 


® Fortescue, II, page 161. 
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CHAPTER IX 
MINORCA AND MINDEN 


The Struggle with France for Colonies—The Siege of 

Minorca—Futile Expeditions to the French Coast—The 

Twenty-third Join Ferdinand in Germany—They Win 

Minden—Success/ul Campaigns Against Numerical Odds— 
Peace of Paris 


THE six years that followed the peace were spent by the 
Twenty-third in England with no more stirring event than 
the standardising of their apparel. Of George II Mr. 
Fortescue has said that ‘‘ he threw himself with all the 
enthusiasm of a narrow nature into the pleasing excite- 
ment of dressing the army.’? He began making piece- 
meal alterations as soon as he came to the throne, and 
in 1751 issued a Royal Warrant ‘‘ to ensure uniformity 
in the clothing, standards and colours of the army.’ 
As drawings had been made in 1742 exactly depicting the 
appearance of a private in every leading regiment, we 
are able to tell exactly what a Welsh Fusilier then looked 
like.? It was far away, indeed, from the days of khaki 
and convenience, but very bight and decorative. 

While the regiment was in England we were nominally 
at peace with France, but a condition of armed antagonism 

1 Fortescue, II, page 52. *Cannon, page 73. ® Frontispiece. 
These drawings were bound together in a volume entitled, “A 
Representation of the Cloathing of His Majesty’s Household, and 
of all the Forces upon the Establishment of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 1742."’ With the King’s Library it came to the British 
Museum, where it may be seen. The Fusilier regiments wear blue 


facings and tall, mitre-shaped hat. Other foot regiments have the usual 
three-cornered head gear of the period, 
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prevailed both in India and in North America, where 
France, free of European complications, made an 
organised effort to create a colonial empire. England, 
under an inefficient Government with narrow outlook, 
largely left the traders in Asia and the colonists in America 
to work out their own salvation. India, fortunately for 
us, developed the powers of Clive, and proved a fertile field 
for their exercise. But in North America the French, 
after defeating Braddock and obtaining other successes, 
nearly effected their plan of joining their colonies to 
north and south by a line of forts down the Ohio and 
Mississippi. This would have deprived the English of a 
hinterland, and made them an easy prey if ever France 
got the mastery of the sea. And at this she aimed, for 
during these years, when a spirit of effeteness was brooding 
over the governing class in England, she was busy with 
her Fleet. News came early in 1756 of extraordinary 
activity at Dunkirk, Brest and Toulon. That in the 
northern ports appeared to imply an effort at invasion. 
But what was to be the objective of the Mediterranean 
preparations ? Here, since the Peace of Utrecht, England 
held Gibraltar and Minorca. To the latter the Twenty- 
third had been sent as one of four regiments that 
were to garrison the very extensive fortifications of 
Fort St. Philip, as well as hold Port Mahon and 
the entire island. The acting Governor was Lieutenant- 
General Blakeney, who sixty-six years earlier, in the 
days of Toby Purcell, had organised his father’s 
tenants in Ireland against the Rapparees, but having no 
interest at court did not become colonel until the age of 
sixty-five, and now, an old man of eighty-four, was doing 
the duty of an absentee Governor. Smollett describes 
him as ‘oppressed with the infirmities of old age,’’¢ 
while his chief engineer “‘ was rendered lame by the gout.’’¢ 
When, moreover, we find that forty officers were away 
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on leave and that the whole force only numbered about 
3,000 men, we are not surprised at the decision of the 
French Government to attempt a descent. 

Yet when Prime Minister Newcastle and his almost 
equally incompetent colleagues were informed by their 
consuls that a fleet of twelve ships of the line and numerous 
transports were ready at Toulon, that troops were on 
the march to board the transports, and that, as the 
provisioning was for two months only, the objective 
could not be America, nothing was done, and even 
Blakeney’s repeated letters as to his weakness were 
pigeon-holed. In April, however, a poorly found fleet 
of ten ships of the line was despatched under Admiral 
Byng, who had no known qualifications for a critical 
command. 

When, two months later, he sighted Minorca, Fort 
St. Philip had long been beleaguered by a force of 16,000. 
Blakeney and his handful of men had worked gallantly, 
and had not only preserved entire the whole circuit of 
works, but had inflicted heavy loss on the enemy. Yet 
the latter, ample in numbers and resource, were gaining 
ground. The joy of the besieged was therefore immense 
when they saw British sail in the distance, and felt that 
a naval victory was not merely going to relieve them, but 
turn the besiegers into the besieged. They saw the 
French Fleet move out. They heard guns. Then the 
French Fleet returned calmly to its station off Port 
Mahon, and next day indulged in a few de jote. There 
was to be no relief. Byng had deserted them. Even 
from Gibraltar he had written home to say that the fleet 
was ill found and inefficient for the work in hand, and 
that he was personally against trying the issue with the 
French. But the line of battle was formed on each side, 
and West, Byng’s Vice-Admiral, engaged the enemy 
with his division and drove them from the line. Yet 
Byng held aloof, was dissatisfied with the disposition of 
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his ships, said he must reform, and delayed till the French 
moved off. They, of course, had nothing to gain by 
fighting. The réle of any force, either on sea or land, 
that covers a siege is defensive, and they were prepared 
for no risk. Byng, on the other hand, was bound to 
risk everything, and West’s partial success gave at least 
a chance of victory. But on the plea that damage to 
one or two of the ships had increased the disparity of 
force, he sailed away and left the Royal Welsh and their 
comrades to face death or surrender. For awhile they 
fought on. 

They repaired breaches, restored merlons, and 
laboured with surprising alacrity, even when they were 
surrounded by the numerous batteries of the foe ; when 
their embrasures, and even the parapets, were demolished, 
and they stood exposed not only to the cannon and 
mortars, but also to the musquetry ; which fired upon 
them without ceasing from the windows of the houses 
in the town of St. Philip.® 
The French now having command of the sea could 

send every sort of supply and reinforcement, and their 
numbers reaching 20,000, and heavy artillery having 
effected breaches, a general assault was ordered. 
They were mowed down as they approached with 
grape-shot and musquetry: and several mines were 
sprung with great effect, so that the glacis was almost 
covered with the dying and the dead.°® 
But as they purposely attacked the whole of the 
great fortified circuit simultaneously, Blakeney had not 
men enough to maintain an adequate defence at all 
points, and the French in the end effected a lodgment in 
outworks which gave them access to the underground 
galleries that connected the whole of the defences. 

Next day Blakeney, despairing of relief and conscious 
that the next assault would mean the destruction of his 
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diminished and weary band, surrendered with all the 
honours of war. The garmson, that had only 400 
casualties, although it inflicted a loss of 2,000 men upon 
the enemy, sailed to Gibraltar and thence to England. 

The Twenty-third had suffered the most, having 
twenty-eight killed and ninety wounded. At the be- 
ginning of the siege their numbers had been 714, 
and we have been told that Brigadier Huske com- 
manded them. In fact, the Dictionary of National 
Biography* says that, ‘‘ as was not then uncommon with 
general officers otherwise unemployed, he joined his 
regiment in Minorca and commanded it during the un- 
successful defence.’’ This, however, is contrary to the 
report supplied to the French at the capitulation and 
preserved in their military archives. From that we 
learn that the colonels of all four regiments were absent 
and the words as to the Twenty-third translate thus : 

1 battalion of fusiliers royal or of Wales, commanded 


by major Pool, the general Husk, colonel, being absent 
and the lieutenant-colonel being dead before the siege.’ 


From the same source we find that at the evacuation 
132 officers and 3,167 soldiers, with over 700 women and 
children, embarked for Gibraltar and 171 wounded re- 
mained at Port Mahon. It would seem from this that 
Mr. Fortescue’s computation of the garrison at little more 
than 2,800° is below the mark. The Major Pool on 
whom we thus learn that the command of the regiment 
had devolved will shortly reappear in far happier circum- 
stances as Lieutenant-Colonel Sacheverel Pole. 

The regiment on reaching home from Gibraltar took 
up its quarters in the Isle of Wight, where in due course 
it heard of the shooting of Byng and the resignation of 
Newcastle in response to the general indignation. 

There was one man who not only himself believed 
that he could save his country from humiliating disasters, 
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but also inspired the nation with the same belief. With 
the advent to power of the elder Pitt, confidence and vigour 
returned to the man in the street, as well as to the counsels 
of the King. But the new Minister had come into a 
squandered heritage. He found universal unreadiness, 
not when war began, but when it was in full swing. He 
had to create an intelligent and energetic organisation 
at both War Office and Admiralty. He had to provide 
ships and men. He had, amid Byngs and Cumberlands, 
to discover leaders who could handle ships and armies. 
For 1757 he had to carry on with bad plans, feeble 
generals, scanty material and disspirited personnel. It 
was another year of disaster. Cumberland ended his 
active career at Klosterseven. The attacks on Rochelle 
and Louisville failed. But next year the tide showed signs 
of turning. Though the plan of making expensive and 
ineffective descents on the French coast continued, there 
were successes in America, and Pitt learned that a capable 
commander, propertly supported, could ‘‘ win America in 
Germany ”’ by fully occupying French energies near home. 

All Europe was now involved in war. To punish 
the slim and successful King of Prussia, who in the 
previous war had wrested Silesia from Austria, Maria 
Theresa now allied herself with France and Russia, and 
England perforce had to join hands with Frederick the 
Great. It was exhausting enough for him to face Russia 
and Austria, whose resources enabled them to reappear 
in force after a beating. His mnght flank must be 
protected from France by his ally, whose own electorate 
of Hanover lay in that quarter. That was what Cumber- 
land altogether failed to do in 1757, and so the command 
of the composite force provided and financed by England 
was entrusted to Ferdinand of Brunswick, who had learnt 
his art in the school of Frederick. The victory of Crefeld 
was the prompt result of this step. It took place in June, 
and in the same month the Twenty-third left the Isle of 
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Wight as one of the regiments under the third Duke of 
Marlborough that joined a fleet for the futile attempts 
against St. Malo and Cherbourg. That Pitt learned his 
lesson is seen by the departure of the Twenty-third in 
August for Germany. 

The French retorted upon Crefeld by sending larger 
armies, under more competent generals, to overcome 
Ferdinand, so that the 12,000 British that Marlborough 
brought him did not enable him to resume the offen- 
sive before going into winter quarters at Munster. 
Like Cumberland in the last war, Ferdinand in this 
one was fated to fight continually with an enemy 
superior in numbers. But, unlike Cumberland, he was 
able to play the game. Often pressed back, sometimes 
rebuffed, he never was seriously damaged, and with the 
help of the Royal Welsh and other red coats he gave 
his enemy several very nasty knocks. 

The biggest of these he was to deal in 1759, but before 
it came aset back. The great free cities of the Empire were 
held to be neutral in these wars, and it was customary 
scrupulously to respect such neutrality. But the French 
wanted a base on the Main, and set covetous eyes upon 
Frankfort, which lies lower down the river than the site 
of Noailles’ sprung mousetrap. It would be quite in- 
valuable to them as a secure base and depot well within 
the enemy’s country. Getting leave to march a regiment 
through, they overpowered the town guard and occupied 
the city. They owned it was wrong, but said it was a 
necessity. Yet the act was bitterly resented in Germany, 
which had not yet been Prussianised into such forms of 
philosophy. Nevertheless, the French were there, and 
Ferdinand’s prospects were darkened. If, before they were 
in full strength for the campaign, he could inflict defeat 
upon their army camped outside Frankfort, he might 
yet force them to evacuate the city. So in the first 
days of spring he left Munster and made a swift and 
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secret march. Not so secret, however, but that Marshal 
Broglie, a prudent and intelligent soldier, made ready 
to receive and repulse him from his entrenched camp 
of Bergen, and Frankfort remained during the rest of 
the war a valuable French base. From here Broglie 
marched north to meet Contades with a second French 
army moving east from the lower Rhine, Wesel being his 
base. It was their object to overrun Westphalia, Hanover 
and Hesse and reduce Ferdinand’s strongholds and depots 
therein. As they had some 100,000 men _ against 
Ferdinand’s 60,000 this seemed a feasible programme, 
and, indeed, began merrily. Detachments could be 
spared to besiege Munster, Lippstadt, Osnabruck—all 
posts of the highest importance to Ferdinand for his 
communications and stores. Contades and Broglie, with 
60,000 men between them, marched into Hesse and took 
Cassel, then proceeded up the Weser, snapped up Minden, 
and were ready to invade Hanover if their communica- 
tions were assured. 

Meanwhile, as their detachments were sweeping 
up Ferdinand’s strongholds, there was no hurry. If 
Ferdinand, with his army, went to relieve the threatened 
towns, Broglie, who was camped at Minden, but on the 
eastern bank of the Weser, would go straight to Hanover. 
If Ferdinand remained watching them the detachments 
would capture all his posts. So, leaving Broglie where 
he was, but capable of recrossing the mver at any 
moment, Contades established his army on the other 
side of Minden on high ground, facing north, with his 
right flank resting on the town and river, and his left 
flank and front protected by an extensive bog, through 
which the Bastau brook meandered to the Weser. 
Through the hill region to the south of him lay the road 
which connected him with his main depot at Cassel, 
seventy miles away, and a nearer one, protected by his 
rearguard, at Gohfeld. The whole disposition was excellent 
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from the French point of view, and Ferdinand’s 1759 
outlook gloomy indeed. He lay north of his enemies, 

and anxiously sought a possible solution of the problem. 

To attack was impossible, and it would need very clever 
enticing to draw Contades out of his lair. Nevertheless, 

it was worth trying. A conviction that he was threatened 

in his rear, but could win certain success in his front, 
would be persuasive, and Ferdinand set to work to 
persuade. His nimble nephew, the Duke of Brunswick’s 

son and heir, he detached with 6,000 men towards Gohfeld. 

He posted 10,000 men, with artillery, under General July 31 
Wangenheim, in a village on Weser bank, a mile north of 
Minden. With the main army much diminished, but 
retaining the British, horse, foot and artillery, he moved 
down till his right touched the bog west of Contades’ 
camp, leaving a wide gap between Wangenheim and 
himself. 


BATTLE OF MINDEN. AUGUST, 1759. 


aa, Contades’s Camp; bb, Broglte’s Camp; cc, Ferdinand’s position, 

night of July 31st; dd, Wangenheim’s posttion, night of July 31st; 

ee, Ferdinand’s Line of Battle; ff, French Line of Battle; g, 

French Cavalry; h, Engltsh Infantry; i, English and Hanoverian 
Cavalry, under Sackvslie. 
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“Yes,” thought Contades, ‘clever, perhaps, to 
threaten my Gohfeld store, but look at the result. He 
has left himself with 10,000 less men than Broglie and 
I have, and is so weakened that he can’t fill up his line. 
Let Broglie cross over and engage Wangenheim. I with 
my overwhelming strength will rush the gap, turn on 
Ferdinand’s flank and exterminate him.”’ 

As midnight struck the knell of July and August 
began, Contades began his movement—Broglie to cross 
the Weser and face Wangenheim; he himself to take his 
whole force in eight columns over so many bridges, which 
he had thrown across the Bastau near Minden, where the 
bog almost ceased. Ferdinand, on the watch, gets wind 
of this, and moves forward to link up with Wangenheim, 
the British foot in the centre, flanked to the right by the 
Bnitish horse under Lord George Sackville, and the 
British guns to cover the formation and prepare the 
advance. To the left were German horse and foot. 
By six in the morning Broglie is in_ position and 
exchanging an artillery duel with Wangenheim. But he 
dares not attack till Contades is also ready, and this 
Contades is not, nor likely to be. His army seems 
quite unable to cross the brook and deploy on the confined 
angular space between the main river and its tributary. 
All is confusion still, and even at eight, though 10,000 
of the choicest of the French horse have taken up a 
position in the centre, nothing is ready for an advance— 
luckily enough, for though all else is in order with 
Ferdinand, Sackville has been unaccountably late, and 
is not now moving forward with the rest. Still, the 
artillery is in excellent form on the extreme right, so let the 
British foot be ready. On beat of drum they are to go 
forward, which apparently Bngadier Waldegrave, who 
commanded the first line composed of the Twenty- 
third with the Twelfth and Thirty-seventh, interprets 
to mean that they are, there and then, to beat their 
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own drums and march straight away at the 10,000 1759 
horse opposite to them. This they do, and the second August 1 
line, composed of another three Bntish and also 
three Hanoverian battalions, follows suit, unstopped 

by aides-de-camp, who come galloping down, and un- 
moved by the fact that they are not supported by the 

rest of the line and have to bear the cross fire of sixty- 

six of Contades’ guns. Would it be another Fontenoy— 
splendid but abortive? On they went, quite calm, 

yet determined, and soon saw eleven squadrons coming 
straight at them. Unmoved, they allow the interval 

to decrease to a few yards. Then a volley deals death, 

and the remnants of the squadrons fall back. 


The 10,000 Horse feel astonished, insulted; and 
rush-out again, furiously charging; the English halt 
and serry themselves: ‘‘ No fire till they are within 
forty paces’’; and then such pouring torents of it as 
no horse or man can endure. Rally after rally there 
is, on the part of those 10,000; mass after mass of 
them indignantly plunges on—again, ever again, about 
six Charges in all;—but do not break the English lines: 
one of them (regiment Mestre-de-Camp, raised to a 
paroxysm) does once get through, across the first line, 
but is blown back in dreadful circumstances by the 
second. After which they give it up, as a thing that 
cannot be done.® 
The rearward rush discloses the French infantry, 

but their advance meets the same fate. At the first 
sign of confusion and repulse of the French horse 
Ferdinand had sent orders to Sackville to charge. He 
never stirred. Message after message reached him, but 
not only would he not move, but forbade Granby, second 
in command, to obey a direct order from the chief. Then 
it looked like a Fontenoy indeed, but Ferdinand at the 
first disobedience sought to remedy the failure. He sent 
forward more foot and a brigade of heavy guns. On his 
left he joined up with Wangenheim, and then sent forward 
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the German cavalry on a successful charge. The French 
were in full retreat across their bridges, and had Sackville 
done his duty, retreat would have been rout. The 
opportunity which he—to the raging disgust of Granby 
and of every squadron in his command—thus missed 
was seized by the British batteries, which had been hard 
at work on the edge of the bog. They rapidly moved 
their guns along as the French retreated, stopping to 
fire when they could do so with effect, and then going on 
again till they neared the Bastau bridges, where they 
were within range of Contades’ camp, to which his broken 
army was returning, but beyond which they now fled. 
The battle was over before ten in the morning, and while 
Contades wondered whether he should attempt to remain 
in his camp, ill news reached him. His Gohfeld stores 
were no more and his rearguard crumpled up. Strong 
as he still was, with only the young Brunswicker and 
his 6,000 in his way, he dared not follow the straight road 
south, but crossed the Wesel, broke down the bridges 
and, taking Broglie with him, straggled panic-stricken to 
Cassel. 

In the battle itself he had lost 7,000 men, while 
Ferdinand’s casualties amounted to 2,600. The brunt had 
been borne by the six British battalions, and the Twenty- 
third came out of action fully 200 weaker than it went in. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sacheverel Pole was one of the ten 
officers wounded, and in this list we find three of the 
drummer boys who had gallantly played at the advance, 
of which the amazing result astounded no one more than 
Contades. Said he: “I have seen what I never thought 
to be possible—a single line of infantry break through 
three lines of cavalry ranked in order of battle and tumble 
them to ruin.’2° That the regiment suffered from 
exhaustion and temporary injury much more heavily 
than the official casualty lists afterwards showed is clear 
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from a letter written next day to his mother by Captain 4759 
Wilson (afterwards Sir Thomas Maryon-Wilson), who 
was on Waldegrave’s staff : 


The English Foot, where I had the honour to be 
posted, are greatly smashed, and have sustained by 
far the severest attacks I ever saw from cavalry, four 
or five batteries, with grape-shott, and their flanks 
attacked by infantry, all at the same time, in an open 
plain. However, it pleased God to support us in it all, 
and give us the day. Not one of our regiments have 
brought off two hundred men alive and well, and some 
not a hundred and fifty. About half an hour after 
the battle began, my poor horse was shot in the knee. 
Some time after that I received a shot upon my cheek, 
which did but just raise the skin near the jawbone, 
and so passed along my ear to the back of my head. 
My jaw is swelled, and pains me a good deal, but is not 
otherwayse the least troublesome. About one hour 
after another shot grazed upon my spur and entered my 
horse’s breast by which wound the poor creature died, 
but not till he had carried me till the battle was quite 
over.}! 


Both the captain and the sadly battered regiments 
were soon recovered and in pursuit, so that a fortnight 
later he writes to his brother, Sir Edward Wilson : 


Notwithstanding our want of cavalry the conse- 
quences of this victory are great. The French have 
evacuated Minden, Bielfelt, Paderborn, Osnaburg, and 
given over their attempts on Lypstat, which they had 
for some time invested, and what is not to be credited 
by aftertimes, we are now in full pursuit of an army 
a great deal above double our numbers. The Duke of 
Lutzenburg, made prisoner in the action, who I break- 
fasted with at the Duke of Richmond’s the day after the 
battle, told us that they had no less than eighty one 
batallions and eighty six squadrons in the field of battle ; 
and we had thirty six batallions and forty seven 
squadrons ; and they are now, thank God, flying before 
us, but not so fast but I hope we shall overtake them by 
our continual marches.!? 


11 Sussex Archaological Collections, Vol. X, page 41. 13 Sussex 
Archeological Collections, Vol. X, page 42. 
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Contades’ nerves did not permit him to halt long 
even at Cassel, and before the campaign ended the French 
were driven back to the line they had held at the 
beginning of the campaign. Nor would Ferdinand have 
left them there but for Frederick’s disastrous defeat by 
the Russians at Kunersdorf. 

If the year was evil for Prussia, for England it was 
glorious. Pitt reaped the harvest of his previous tillage. 
Guadaloupe and Lagos, Quebec and Quiberon took their 
place with Minden in the roll of victory. But there 
was work ahead. Driven from America, the French 
sought to restore the balance in Germany, where it was 
thought that Frederick’s day was over, and they gave 
Broglie—who had not shared Contades’ disgrace—130,000 
men. Although Ferdinand was strengthened by an 
addition, among others, of 20,000 British, he could not 
muster much more than half that number. His cam- 
paigns from Minden on to the end of the war were 
generally carried on under such conditions, and though 
there was never a battle of outstanding magnitude, he 
fought a whole batch of engagements and directed a 
whole series of manceuvres which students of military 
history have ever since studied and applauded. But 
although the Twenty-third were with him throughout, the 
narrative is too long and too intricate for this short 
review of their doings, and only a few actions can be 
described. 

Three of these belong to the year 1760. Ferdinand 
had to fall back before Broglie’s hosts, but went 
sufficiently slowly to make the latter hope he could cut 
him off from Westphalia. To do this he divided his 
army, and this was Ferdinand’s opportunity. His 
nephew, as we saw at Gohfeld, was the man for quick 
strokes, and he sent him to surprise one of Broglie’s 
detachments. This he did so skilfully that he killed, 
wounded, or took the whole 3,000 of them at Emsdorf, 
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a name still borne on the appointments of the Fifteenth 
Hussars, who were chiefly responsible for this success. 
A fortnight later followed the bigger affair of Warburg, 
a little town on the north bank of the Diemel 
River, which runs eastward into the Weser half way 
between Minden and Cassel. Broglie, who lay ten miles 
south of the nver observing Ferdinand, sent thither a 
force of 20,000 men under de Muy to head Ferdinand 
eastward if he attempted to cross the Diemel. Ferdinand 
sent his nephew across the river, and after having 
played at  cannonading with Broglie as if about 
to engage him, withdrew in the night in the same 
direction. The young Brunswick prince found de Muy 
facing eastward with his mnght resting on Warburg 
and the river, and his left somewhat exposed in flank, 
as a steep hill overhung it. Soon after r p.m., although 
Ferdinand had not yet arrived, the prince saw that de Muy 
was preparing to occupy this hill, and determined to be 
before him. He had with him the Grenadier companies of 
Ferdinand’s British foot regiments, including the Twenty- 
third, and with a mere handful of these he rushed up the 
hill and was in front of the French battalion that were 
coming up in the opposite direction. Against them he 
held it until the rest of his Grenadiers came up. It con- 
tinued to be a race as to which side could hurry up 
reinforcements the quicker. The arrival of artillery gave 
the British the preponderance. But as de Muy’s night 
was not engaged he prepared to reinforce his left from it. 
At that moment cavalry was descried approaching his 
front. Ferdinand had made every effort to arrive in time, 
but conditions were adverse. The foot, among which 
was the bulk of the Royal Welsh, “urged by General 
Waldegrave, struggled manfully to get forward, but the 
day was hot, and the ground was difficult and in many 
places marshy: the men would not fall out, but 
they dropped down insensible from fatigue in spite of 
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themselves.”’!* Sackville having been declared “‘ incapable of 
serving his Majesty in any military capacity,” the cavalry 
was now in charge of Lord Granby. Here was a chance 
for him and his squadrons to efface the blur of Minden, 
and they gleefully took it. Accompanied by artillery, 
they rushed forward, and de Muy will have seen them 
bearing down upon him, Granby well in front of his Blues, 
with hat blown off and his bald head shining in the sun. 
The sight was too much for the French; all but three of 
their squadrons bolted before the shock came, and the 
whole of de Muy’s force rolled towards his pontoons 
and fords, but did not get across the Diemel without a 
loss of at least 6,000 men. Our casualties were 1,200, and 
the Grenadiers of the Twenty-third lost twelve killed and 
twenty-one wounded. These two successes were followed 
by a failure. Ferdinand was able to prevent Broglie 
from moving north of the Diemel, and kept his whole 
army so well in hand that he weakened his hold on the 
lower Rhine. Ferdinand hoped he could snatch the French 
depét there, and sent Brunswick to make the attempt. 
His night attack on a force twice as strong as himself, 
well posted at Kloster Campen, turned out ill. He 
had to retreat with a loss of nearly 2,000 men. The 
casualties of the Twenty-third amounted to 166; of these 
forty-six were prisoners, among them Sacheverel Pole, 
whom we saw wounded the year before at Minden. 

In 1761 and 1762 the manceuvring was on much 
the same ground, Ferdinand again baffling superior forces 
in their attempt to occupy Westphalia and Hanover. 
The salient feature of the 1761 campaign was the fight 
of Vellinghausen. The French had got beyond the 
Diemel and reached the Lippe, whose waters run west- 
ward to the Rhine, which they reach close to the scene 
of the previous year’s Kloster Campen affair. Ferdinand 
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occupied three villages on the south bank of the river, 
and here the combined forces of the French, under Broglie 
and Soubise, attacked him. This divided command saved 
him. Broglie attacked with some vigour on two 
consecutive days, but Soubise’s action in support was 
practically nil. Granby and the British were again 
to the fore. They beat back every one of Broglie’s 
attempts, and at last counter attacked with such success 
that Broglie ordered a retreat. He and Soubise had 
twice Ferdinand’s force of 50,000, yet they lost 5,000 
men, eight colours and nineteen guns. Ferdinand’s loss 
was trifling, the casualties of the Twenty-third 
being confined to one sergeant and a few privates 
wounded. 

In 1762 we are back again in the Warburg district. 
One French army remained near the Rhine, but the other, 
of 80,000 men, rendered less formidable by the removal 
of Broglie and the retention of Soubise, established itself 
a few miles north of Cassel to guard that depét from 
Ferdinand, who was posted on the Diemel. Seeing that 
the French were carelessly scattered in the forest region 
around Wilhelmsthal, south of the Diemel, he elaborated 
a scheme for their piecemeal surprise. Unfortunately, 
two of his detachments lost their way, and could not 
strike at the nght time and place. Thus the concerted 
movement failed. But the main French army fell 
back and, while in utter confusion, encountered Granby, 
having with him five regiments and all the Grenadiers 
massed in three battalions. Some 7,000 of the finest 
of the French foot under Stainville took up a strong 
position in a wood to cover the general retreat, and a 
fierce fight raged, with little advantage on either side, 
until after Granby had succeeded in closing in two sides 
of the wood and Ferdinand and his main army approached 
to block all exits from the others. Only two of Stain- 
ville’s battalions got away; all the rest were killed or 
captured. 
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Although Ferdinand did not bring off the complete 
victory he had hoped, he drove the whole of Soubise’s 
army south by a series of movements and encounters 
during the summer. Thus he was enabled to lay siege to 
Cassel. A few days after its surrender news reached him 
that England and France had signed peace preliminaries. 

The succession to the throne of George III in 1760 
had brought about the political ascendancy of his friend 
and mentor, Lord Bute, who strongly inclined towards 
peace. Pitt found himself constrained to resign before 
the end of 1761, and the close of the war became merely 
a matter of time. The Twenty-third moved from Cassel to 
Miinster, and there lay until the return to England. The 
regiment had proved a valuable factor in the work which 
Ferdinand had accomplished, and had largely added to 
its reputation for gallantry and conduct. But its task 
had been arduous, its losses great and by no means con- 
fined to casualties in action. Mr. Fortescue!* rightly 
remarks that Ferdinand had to make one army do the 
work of two, and that can only be done with grievous 
wastage of personnel. 


14 Fortescue, II, page 533. 
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CHAPTER X 


NorRTH AMERICA 


The Twenty-third in North America—At Lexington and 

Bunker's Hill—Their Colonel Commands in Chief—Takes 

New York and Philadelphia—The Regiment's Exploits at 

Sea—Goes to Charlestown with Clinton—Helps Cornwallis 

to Win at Rugeley Mills and Guildford Court House— 
Yorktown 


THE Peace of 1763, although it did not~weaken France 
to the extent that Pitt had desired, strengthened England 
at her expense in the Indies, East and West, and ousted 
her from North America. To save our colonists from 
being driven into the sea by France had been the chief 
aim and purpose of the war. Yet fifteen years after the 
peace the colonists had combined with France against 
England. The American Independence War is a dreary 
chapter in our history, but as the Twenty-third were 
engaged in it throughout, it is not one that we can 
pass over. 

England held that she had poured out blood and 
treasure for her colonists, and that as they still needed 
protection, they should pay their quota towards Imperial 
defence. Hence the new Stamp Act and the endeavour 
to enforce the old Trade Acts. In communities where 
smuggling had become a universal habit the new zeal of 
the Custom House was most offensive, while the entire 
policy of the British Parliament fed the cry of ‘‘No 
taxation without representation,’’ and aroused the latent 
republicanism of the descendants of those who had left 
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England to avoid the monarchic policy of the Stewarts. 
Boston took the lead, and the insurrectionary spirit 
came to a head when the cargo of the tea ships was thrown 
overboard by the citizens. The English Government 
retaliated by closing the port and sending General Gage, 
Commander-in-Chief in America, to take up the duties 
of Governor of Massachusetts. The Twenty-third were 
already in Boston, having left England the previous year, 
and the garrison was gradually strengthened, so that at 
the beginning of 1775 it was composed of eleven battalions, 
none, however, of full strength. 

Meanwhile the “ provincials’’ had prepared for 
armed opposition. Twelve of the colonies were represented 
at a congress in Philadelphia in 1774, and there was much 
extra training and arming of the militia. The colonists 
had continually needed to be ready to defend themselves 
against Indians and French, and had composed a large 
part of the force when England took the offensive. 
All could shoot, many were excellent marksmen. There 
was ready material for a numerous army. 

Gage may have been Governor of Massachusetts, 
but his authority hardly extended beyond the little 
peninsula on which Boston stood and where his soldiers 
lay behind the entrenchments drawn across the neck of the 
peninsula. Outside these narrow limits the behests of a self- 
constituted assembly were willingly obeyed. In February, 
1775, it made known its wish that the militia should dll, 
and that arms should be collected and made. Gage, 
hearing that these were being stored at Concord, twenty 
miles from Boston, gave orders that in the night of April 
18th a detachment should secretly march there and seize 
them. The detachment was to be composed of the flank 
companies of all his regiments under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith. Before it was dawn, the ringing of bells showed 
them that their march was known, and when they got 
to Lexington, half way to Concord, militia was drawn up 
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on the green and shots were fired. They went on to 1775 
Concord, destroyed the stores and turned back. An 
ever increasing body of militia, with whom they had 
already been exchanging shots, pressed upon their rear, 
while their flanks were exposed to the fire of the armed 
population, well sheltered behind trees and walls or within 
houses. If support, consisting of the remaining companies 
of the Twenty-third and two other regiments under Lord 
Percy, had not come up when they got back to Lexington, 
what remained of them would have been captured, for 
they were utterly exhausted with fourteen hours’ marching 
without adequate food. Percy formed his men around 
them, and “‘ they were obliged to lie down for rest on the 
ground, with their tongues hanging out of their mouths, 
like those of dogs after a chase.’* It was sunset before 
he got them and his own men back to Boston, having 
been harried and sniped the whole way, and lost 250 men. 

So successful an opening of hostilities roused the 
enthusiasm of the colonists, and before long a belt of 
20,000 men encompassed Boston and its harbour. Into 
that stretched not only the Boston peninsula, but another, 
where stood Charlestown, behind which rose Bunker’s 
Hill, of height sufficient to dominate Boston. Although 
it was only connected with the mainland by a narrow neck, 
Gage had not men enough to occupy and defend it till 
reinforcements came from England. With them was May 
Major-General Sir William Howe, who had just been 
appointed colonel of the Twenty-third. General Huske— 
affectionately called ‘‘ Daddy Huske” by his men—had 
died in 1761, and been succeeded by Lieutenant- 
General Boscawen. He died after Howe had sailed for 
America, and although the latter was appointed to the 
Twenty-third on May 11th, he cannot have known it 
when he landed in Boston. 


1 Stedman, I, page 118. 
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The arrival of reinforcements made it possible for 
Gage to spare troops for the Charlestown peninsula, 
but his intention was forestalled by the Americans, who 
entrenched themselves on the height. As Gage had 
command of the sea and harbour and could cut off 
the Americans by occupying the neck or could attack 
them in flank or rear—for they had entrenched their 
front only—several ways were open to him of getting 
rid of them without serious loss. But he decided on a 
frontal attack, and sent four battalions and the grenadier 
and light infantry companies of the Twenty-third and 
other regiments, under Howe, ‘with orders to drive 
the provincials from their works.”? The Americans 
were in great force, and good marksmen had loaders 
handing them a succession of mifles, so that officers 
could be rapidly picked off. All reserved their fire 
until the British were near, and then poured it 
in. ‘‘So incessant and so destructive was this con- 
tinued blaze of musketry, that the British line recoiled 
and gave way in several parts.’ The British command 
seems to have been smitten with strange incompetence. 
The men were sent up the hill through broken ground 
and long grass on a broiling day, with their packs and 
three days’ provisions on their backs. The guns that were 
to prepare the way for the infantry attack were silent because 
the wrong sized shot had been provided. Charlestown was 
set on fire, and the smoke drove straight into the attackers’ 
eyes. None the less, a second advance on exactly the same 
plan was led by Howe, resulting in a second repulse. Then 
it occurred to him that a weight of food, arms and accoutre- 
ments estimated at 125lb. was detrimental, and he ordered 
the surviving men to throw down their packs. Some re- 
inforcements were landed and a bayonet attack on one point 
driven home. The Americans gave way, and the British 
gained the entrenchments. But they did not pursue, and 


2 Stedman, I, page 126. * Stedman, I, page 127. 
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no attempt was made to capture the retreating foe. Gun- 
boats firing across the neck caused some loss, but that was 
all. The American casualties were 450, the British over 1,000. 
The Royal Welsh had sent forty-nine of its grenadiers into 
action; five came out unhurt. The bravery and discipline 
of the troops were in inverse ratio to the intelligence and 
resourcefulness of Gage and his staff, and the whole affair 
was really encouraging to the Americans. They sent 
Washington to beleaguer Boston and a second army to 
invade Canada. The latter, after some preliminary success, 
was driven back, the only lasting result of its invasion being 
to heighten the loyalty of the Canadians. At Boston, 
Howe succeeded Gage as Commander-in-Chief, and as such 
he is described on his portrait (Plate 3). After a 
winter of misery to his troops he sailed off with them to 
Halifax in March, as matters were by no means ready for 
the general attack on New York, which was to be the chief 
. objective of the next campaign. That campaign he opened 
by landing on Staten Island the day before the American 
Congress put forward its Declaration of Independence, and 
here he was joined by a force under Clinton that had been 
operating in Georgia, and by reinforcements from England 
convoyed by his brother, Admiral Howe. He was now at 
the head of an army of 25,000. He landed it on Long Island 
and proceeded to attack the Americans posted on the heights 
above Brooklyn. They were easily driven behind the 
entrenchments of that village, and when Howe made pre- 
parations for a formal siege, Washington, who was in com- 
mand, withdrew across Brooklyn ford to New York. Neither 
on land while withdrawing, nor on the mile of water while 
crossing, was any attempt made to destroy or even harass 
him. Again, he escaped disaster when Howe crossed into 
New York Island—a strip fifteen miles long, but only, on 
the average, one and a half miles wide. Howe crossed over 
from the east into the centre of the island, and yet all the 
American detachments, including that which occupied New 
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York Town at the southern extremity, were able to unite 
at Haarlem to the north. No attempt was made to attack 
Washington’s army at this point or to prevent it crossing 
to the mainland, where, towards the end of October, it 
took up a strong position at White Plains, but after a slight 
action again retreated northwards. Howe then sent four 
columns into New York Island to take the strongly placed 
post of Fort Washington, with a garrison of nearly 4,000, 
which soon surrendered. Operations could now be 
transferred to the other bank of the Hudson River, 
and the north part of New Jersey down to the boundary 
of Pennsylvania was occupied. Washington all through 
the autumn had had infinite trouble to keep his army together. 
Composed of the militia of diverse colonies, none too friendly 
with each other and all disliking a long absence from home, 
it possessed little spirit of discipline and cohesion, and any 
reverse developed its tendency to dissolve. Howe’s cam- 
paign had been sufficiently successful to produce discourage- 
ment, and had the English Government supplied him with 
a strong and fully equipped army in the spring, the season 
would not have been too advanced to enable him to cross 
the Delaware and capture Philadelphia, where Congress 
had sat, but where loyalists were many. As it was, the 
Delaware was not reached till the year was drawing toa 
close. Leaving isolated posts at Trenton and other towns 
on its bank, Howe dispersed his army into winter quarters 
and wrote home to say he should want an army of 35,000 
to prosecute the war in the coming season, with Philadelphia 
as his first objective. 

To restore the spirits of his followers and prevent the 
easy and early occupation of Philadelphia, it was essential 
to Washington to attempt a coup. Collecting 6,000 men, 
he began a series of able movements whereby he pounced 
upon and captured 1,000 Hessians at Trenton on Christmas 
Day, and before the end of January he had caused Howe to 
give up the whole of his New Jersey posts except a strip 
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along the bank of the Hudson River. The effect was great. 
New Jersey discovered it was not loyal. Howe found eager 
bands of militiamen once more swarming round him, and 
the campaign of 1777 went all awry. An early capture 
of Philadelphia by Howe and then a march north by him 
to meet Burgoyne coming down from Canada, crushing the 
resistance of New England, was the plan. But Howe was 
just as late in starting his real work as he had been the 
previous year. He therefore never moved in support of 
Burgoyne, who was forced to surrender at Saratoga in 
October, a disaster which more than neutralised Howe's 
successful march to Philadelphia, whither the Twenty-third 
had accompanied him. In the spring they had been detailed, 
as part of a force of 2,000, to make a night march into 
Connecticut and destroy an important store depot of the 
Americans at Danbury. On the return march there was 
danger of the repetition of the Lexington affair, as the local 
militia collected in large numbers and posted themselves 
strongly so as to intercept the tired troops. It was largely 
the gallantry of the Royal Welsh that saved the situation 
at more than one point, and they received the particular 
thanks of Brigadier Erskine, who led the expedition, which 
returned to New York with a loss of 360. 

In June the Twenty-third were in New Jersey with Howe, 
who hoped to decoy Washington from his strong position 
at Middlebrook, barring the advance to Philadelphia. The 
attempt failed, and the regiment was part of an army of 
14,000 that sailed with Howe into Chesapeake Bay in 
August. It landed and moved north towards Philadelphia, 
but found Washington with fully equal numbers prepared to 
dispute the passage of the Brandywine Creek of the Dela- 
ware. The best crossing was at Chad’s Ford, and this 
Washington commanded with guns and a strong force. 
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left, under Lord Comwallis, to march up and get across 
the streamlets that formed the upper waters of the Brandy- 
wine. Here he met with no opposition, and by taking the 
Americans in flank was able to make Knyphausen’s crossing 
of the ford a comparatively tame affair. The Twenty- 
third were in his first brigade, and the only casualty 
among them that is reported is that of Captain Mecan 
wounded.’ Howe, as usual, failed to improve his success, 
and Washington was able to withdraw in good order, 
although he could not prevent the occupation of 
Philadelphia. Yet the British were still insecure, and 
would remain so until ships could sail up the Delaware 
with supplies and reinforcements. The Americans had 
obstructed the channel with piles, and commanded them 
with redoubts on Mud Island and Red Bank. These would 
want taking, and meanwhile Howe had to disperse his 
small army, part of which was needed to protect convoys 
coming up from the Chesapeake. It was therefore worth 
Washington’s while to make an attempt against his main 
camp at Germantown, a little to the north of Philadelphia. 
Howe knew of this intended surprise ; but although he 
ordered the troops to be on the alert, he left them unen- 
trenched. A thick fog prevailed at dawn when the 
Americans attacked, and this brought disaster to their 
right. For while the British caught it in flank, part of the 
American left coming up in the rear mistook friend for foe 
and opened fire. A momentary success against the British 
right was thereby soon turned into a general defeat, 
and Washington drew off with a loss of over 1,000. Later 
in the month Howe ordered an attack against Red Bank, 
which miscarried, and it was mid-November before the 
Delaware navigation was open to the British. 

Before that date Howe had written home asking 
to be relieved of his command. He had constantly com- 
plained that, despite all his applications, he had been 
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given insufficient troops to take full advantage of his 1777 
various successes. Certain it is that he never struck the 
decisive blow which some who were with him held to 
have been more than once within his grasp and which 
might have ended the war. He is taken to task by Stedman, 
who served under him as Commissary, and who declares 
that “none of his military exploits possessed either plan, 
object or decision.’"* He went home in the spring, and 
in 1786 ceased to be colonel of the Twenty-third, having 
been appointed to the 19th Light Dragoons. On the 
death of his brother, the admiral, he became Viscount 
Howe, and lived till 1814. 

Howe’s successor in the American command was 1778 
Sir Henry Clinton, who had been serving under him and 
who, as aide-de-camp to Prince Ferdinand in the Seven 
Years’ War, had been taught in a good school. He decided 
on evacuating Philadelphia, and in June led the army June 18 
back to New York through New Jersey. Only once in 
this retreat did Washington seriously attempt to annoy June 28 
him, and the affair of Monmouth Court House ended 
much in Clinton’s favour. The grenadier company of 
the Twenty-third was so hotly engaged that they lost a 
third of their strength and were warmly thanked for their 
conduct by Brigadier Medows. 

The regiment’s next exploit was at sea. The Saratoga 
disaster had decided France upon supporting the Ameri- 
cans, and their intervention imperilled the command of 
the sea, on which depended the possibility of England 
continuing the contest. In July a French fleet, stronger July 
than that of Admiral Howe in American waters, reached 
the Delaware, under d’Estaign, and prepared to aid the 
Americans in capturing Rhode Island. Howe needed 
soldiers to serve as marines, and out of compliment to 
their colonel’s brother the Royal Welsh volunteered for this 
service.? The fleets were on the eve of engaging when Aug. 2 
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a gale dispersed them. But there were isolated fights, 
of which the most notable was that of the French Cesar, 
a seventy-two, with the British Jsts, of fifty guns, on which 
was the light infantry company of the Twenty-third. After 
the engagement had lasted an hour and a half the Cesar 
sheered off, having been “‘so roughly handled, and so 
much injured in her hull, that she was obliged to bear 
away for the harbour of Boston to refit; and her killed 
and wounded amounted to fifty, including in the latter 
her captain, the celebrated Bougainville, whose arm was 
shot away in the action.’’® Injury to her ngging pre- 
vented the Jsts pursuing, but she was otherwise sound, 
and her casualties amounted to sixteen only. In Howe’s 
letter to the Admiralty he made particular mention otf the 
spirited and gallant behaviour of the Twenty-third in all 
the ships that were engaged.® 

The whole of d’Estaign’s fleet had to join the Cesar 
at Boston for repairs. The attempt on Rhode Island was 
a failure and produced acrimony between the Americans 
and their allies, while the arrival of additional ships re- 
stored the British preponderance on the water. Yet, 
as Spain was about to join in the war against England, 
this condition was precarious, and Clinton did not incline 
to do more than hold on to New York and make predatory 
expeditions. On such the Twenty-third were employed dur- 
ing 1779; but as the year closed, Lord Cornwallis, Clinton's 
second in command and of more audacious nature, per- 
suaded him to make a serious effort to hold the Southern 
provinces, where the loyalists were represented as being 
in the majority and only awaiting the presence of the British 
to declare themselves. We already occupied some of 
the coast towns, but Charlestown, in South Carolina, 
with its great harbour, was the centre and chief depot 
of the Americans south of the Chesapeake, and its capture 
was essential to any occupation of the interior. After 
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a stormy journey and various preliminary movements, 1780 
Clinton, with an army of some 8,000 (including the 
Twenty-third, to the command of which Lieutenant- 
Colonel Balfour had just been transferred from the 
Fourth), arrived before it and found its garrison almost as Feb. 12 
numerous as his own force. Spring had come before he April 
established himself across the tongue of land on the end 
of which the town stood, and before the fleet found 
its way past the forts into the harbour. By that time 
reinforcements had reached him, and he was able to 
detach a force to beat back and defeat the bodies of 
American horse that attempted to keep open communica- 
tion with the garrison. As a large relieving army which 
had been promised failed to arrive, the town was surren- 
dered with an army of over 5,000, among whom were May 12 
seven generals. No sortie having been attempted and 
no assault awaited, the casualties on either side were 
few. Four rank and file wounded was the whole loss 
sustained by the Twenty-third since they had landed.° 

The success was easy and complete, and had the desire 
of the loyalists to remain under the British flag been at 
all equal to the zeal of the rebels for independence, the 
Southern provinces would have been retained. But before 
long strong hostile bands began to harass the posts which 
were established up country and to flock round the army 
which Washington sent south under Gates, the victor of July 
Saratoga. 

Soon after the fall of Charlestown, Clinton had sailed 
back to New York, leaving Cornwallis to hold the Carolinas. 
Of his whole force of 4,000 men many belonged to the corps 
of irregulars, composed of both horse and foot, raised in 
America and experienced in local conditions, of which 
the best known leader was Banastre Tarleton. Son of 
a Liverpool merchant, he joined the Army in America 
in 1776, being then twenty-two years of age, and was 
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now commanding the British Legion. The “ History ”’ ot 
these campaigns which he afterwards wrote is not 
wanting in self laudation, but is interesting as that of 
an eye-witness, as is also the “ Journal” of Sergeant 
Lamb of the Twenty-third. He had been in Burgoyne’s 
army, but had escaped after Saratoga, and reached 
New York in 1778. Being offered the alternative of 
returning to England or entering any regiment then 
in America, he tells us: ‘‘I came to the resolution 
of serving in the 23rd, or Royal Welch Fuzileers.’’! 
We shall find him with his regiment, which now took 
the field with the Thirty-third under the latter’s 
capable commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Webster. Both 
he and Tarleton were at Camden, the most important 
of Cornwallis’s inland depots, when it was threatened 
by Gates. Cornwallis came up to take command of a 
force which, even when the outlying posts were called 
in, did not amount to more than 2,000, including 
local militia. Gates’s regulars did not largely exceed 
Comwallis’s, but his militia brought up his numbers to 
about 6,000. He was at Rugeley’s Mills, fifteen miles north 
of Camden, when he decided to make a night march and 
surprise Cornwallis. But Cornwallis had the same scheme 
on hand. Both the little armies marched at ten at night, 
the one south, the other north, along the road between 
the Mills and Camden, and at 2 a.m. the advanced parties 
met. Cornwallis found himself in an admirable position, 
as swamps protected both his flanks and made Gates’s 
numerical superiority useless for an encircling movement. 
He halted and formed, Webster commanding the nght, 
Rawdon the left, and the horse, under Tarleton, in the 
rear. He awaited daybreak to attack, and then, through 
the mist, saw Gates, with his regulars forming his centre 
and right, but still busy arranging his militia on his left. 
Cornwallis ordered an immediate advance, when Rawdon’s 
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division and Webster’s Thirty-third met with stubborn 
resistance from the American regulars. But the Twenty- 
third, under Captain Champagné,!2 having the militia 
on their front, soon induced these to throw down their 
arms and flee. Checking the pursuit, Champagné wheeled 
to the left, fell upon the flank of the regulars and broke 
them as, amid the haze and smoke, they believed them- 
selves victorious. Tarleton was now told to gallop to the 
enemy’s rear and complete the rout. The American loss 
in killed, wounded and captured was almost equal to the 
number of the whole British force, and all guns and stores 
were taken. ‘ In the deepest distress and anxiety of mind,” 
Gates had to announce his overthrow to Congress, attribut- 
ing it to the behaviour of the militia, which, despite all his 
attempts to rally them, “ran like a torrent, and bore 
all before them.’ No one enjoyed his discomfiture 
more than Sergeant Lamb, who was carrying the colours 
of the Twenty-third, and who now felt that something had 
been done towards wiping out the disgrace of Saratoga." 

A few days later Tarleton added to his laurels by 
surprising a force under the able guerilla leader, Sumter, 
and the double success persuaded Cornwallis that an 
advance might now be made into North Carolina. But 
the tide of fortune changed. He had hardly crossed into 
that province before news came to him of the destruction 
of the force under Major Ferguson which was holding 
the country west of him. Camden was no _ longer 
safe, and he had to fall back until he _ received 
some reinforcements and made another start. General 
Greene, a more capable officer than Gates, was now in 
command of the American forces in North Carolina, and 
so disposed them that Cornwallis could not keep the whole 
of his little army together to move against him, lest he 
should leave his South Carolina posts open to attack 
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by Greene’s efficient subordinate, Colonel Morgan, who 
would be left in the rear. Against the latter, therefore, 
he sent the hitherto invincible Tarleton, who was disas- 
trously beaten at Cowpens, with a loss of four-fifths of his 
1,000 men. Again was Comwallis’s plan of campaign 
upset, but, perhaps with more courage than discretion, 
he declined to abandon it. He turned aside to pursue 
the victorious Morgan, who was crossing the various rivers 
flowing down from the Blue Mountains that divided him 
from Greene’s main force, which was retiring towards 
Guildford in order to entice Commwallis further away from 
his base. Heavy rains made these rivers difficult to 
ford, and Cornwallis had a perilous moment at the Catawba, 
on the further bank of which some of Morgan’s men were 
posted. There were two fords available, to one of which 
Cornwallis sent Webster, while he himself went to the 
other—MacGowan’s—with the Guards, the Twenty-third 
and the horse under Tarleton. Commwallis rode in first, 
the Guards and two guns went next, and the Twenty- 
third followed behind them. Sergeant Lamb gives a 
vivid account of his experience in the water. 

The place where we forded was about half a mile 
over. The enemy stood on the hills of the opposite 
shore, which were high and steep, hanging over the 
river, so that they had every advantage over us, to 
facilitate their firing on those who attempted to cross 
there. Lord Cornwallis’s fine horse was wounded under 
him, but his lordship escaped unhurt. Amidst these 
dreadful oppositions, we still urged through this rapid 
stream, striving with every effort to gain the opposite 
shore; just in the centre of the river, the bombardier 
who was employed in steering onc of the three pounders, 
unfortunately let go his hold of the helm of the gun, 
and being a low man, he was forced off his fect, and 
immediately carried headlong down the river. At that 
very instant, I was bringing up the division that covered 
this gun, and encouraging the men to hold fast by one 
another, and not to be dismayed at the enemy’s fire, 
or from the rapidity or depth of the water, which was 
at this place more than four feet deep, and very rocky 
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at the bottom. I knew that if this artillery man was 1781 
either killed or drowned, his loss would be great indeed, 
as we had no man at hand that could supply his place 
in working the gun; this consideration darted through 
my mind in an instant, and I was determined to save 
his life or perish in the attempt. I therefore quitted 
my hold of the right hand man of my division, and threw 
myself on my belly on the surface of the water, and in 
nine or ten strong strokes, I overtook him. By this 
time he was almost exhausted, having been carried 
down the stream heels over head, upwards of forty yards. 
I got him on his feet, and led him back in safety to his 


gun.’ ; 

The crossing accomplished, Tarleton, with his corps and 
the Twenty-third, pursued the enemy ; but the foot were 
soon exhausted by the sodden track, and the horse alone, 
pressing on, charged to the cry of ‘‘ Remember the 
Cowpens !’’1® and dispersed 500 of them. Yet the junction 
of Morgan and Greene could not be prevented, and the 
combined American force continued its retreat to the 
Virginian boundary, while Commwallis took up his quarters 
at Hillsborough. Greene, on being reinforced, moved 
back towards him and occupied a position at Guildford 
Court House with an army of 6,000 men, the majority, 
of course, being militia. Here Cornwallis determined to March 15 
attack him, although, after detaching enough men to 
guard the baggage, his numbers cannot have reached 
2,000, even if they exceeded 1,500. The country was 
covered with wood and scrub, except for occasional . 
clearances on either side of the road. Across one of 
these Greene had placed his first line, with sharpshooters 
in the wood to snipe the attacking force on either flank. 
Behind them was a second line similarly protected, while 
the third line was at the Court House. Cornwallis’s 
wings had to deal with the enemy in the woods, and this 
led to much fierce but rather confused fighting, in which 
Webster’s gallantry and resource were conspicuous, and 
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more than once restored the balance to the British side. 
The Royal Welsh were near the centre of Cornwallis’s 
first line, and one of their own lieutenants describes the 
part they took in the action. 

When they got within a few yards of the Americans’ 
first line, they gave a voliecy, and charged with such 
impetuosity, as to cause them to retrcat, which they did 
to the right and left flanks, leaving the front of the 
British troops exposed {o the fire of a second line of the 
cnemy, which was formed bchind brushwood. Not 
being able to attack in front the Fusiliers were obliged 
to take ground on their left to get clear of the brushwood. 
They then attacked the enemy with the bayonet in so 
cool and deliberate a manner, as to throw the Amcricans 
into the greatcst confusion, and disperse them. After 
this the Royal Welsh attacked and captured two brass 
six-pounders, having assisted in the attack and defeat 
of the third line and reserve of the Americans. Such 
men of the Fusiliers and seventy-first as had strength 
remaining were ordered to pursue the dispersed enemy.?? 

This pursuit was not continued, as victory had not yet 
declared itself in every part of the field, and when it did 
the victors were exhausted. Cornwallis’s little army had 
had little rest for six weeks, during which it had been 
marching with no tents and scant provisions in difficult 
country. On the day of the battle it had started hungry 
at dawn, and marched twelve miles against an enemy 
of thrice its numbers, well posted. Under such conditions 
success was astounding, and speaks volumes for the 
quality of the British. But it was dearly bought. The 
casualties amounted to one-third of the force, and Webster 
was mortally wounded. The loss of the Twenty-third 
was sixty-eight, which would amount to about the average 
for each regiment, as their numbers with Cornwallis were 
probably still smaller than they had been the day before 
Camden was fought, when they were retumed at 292. 
Part of their strength may have remained behind at 
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Charlestown, of which their senior officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Balfour, was Govemor. 

The glamour of Guildford throws a momentary veil 
over the temerity of Cornwallis’s advance, but hard facts 
at once tear it away. A retreat towards the coast could 
alone save the remnants of the gallant band from destruc- 
tion by famine and hardship, and that retreat had to 
continue till it reached the port of Wilmington, to which 
Balfour (one of Cornwallis’s most trusted subordinates) 
had sent a detachment from Charlestown, to occupy as 
a base. This allowed Greene to enter South Carolina, 
where, during the summer, he gradually possessed himself 
of all the British posts except Charlestown. Cornwallis 
hesitated whether to return to it or move north into 
Virginia, where there was already a considerable British 
field force and the probability of reinforcements from 
New York. Thither he decided to march, and from 
April to September he manceuvred about Virginia with 
a base on Chesapeake Bay, joining up his forces, which 
ultimately amounted to 7,000. There was no considerable 
engagement, but several little predatory expeditions, of 
which the one with which we are concerned was that of 
Tarleton against Charlotteville. As his own horse were 
few, the plan of mounting some of the light infantry 
was adopted, and for the descent on Charlotteville Captain 
Champagné, whom we have met leading the Twenty-third at 
Camden, joined him, with seventy of his men on horseback. 
Their object was to destroy stores and, if possible, pounce 
on the Governor and members of the Assembly, then in 
session. The Governor, from his high-perched house, 
saw them coming, and “ provided for his personal liberty 
by a precipitate retreat.’’'® But seven members were 
captured, and 1,000 new firelocks, 400 barrels of gun- 
powder and several hogsheads of tobacco destroyed. 
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There was nothing at this moment to make the British 
cause in North America appear desperate. It was critical, 
no doubt. There was war with France and Spain and a 
struggle to preserve the command of the sea. It was 
also clear that no reliance could be placed on the local 
ascendancy of loyalists. But at present the sea was 
open and reinforcements kept dribbling in from England, 
while Washington had never found it harder to keep an 
army together. Congress would or could not pay, clothe 
and feed it, and the whole cause of Independence threatened 
collapse. But at the end of August what had long been 
Clinton’s terror actually occurred. The French Admiral 
de Grasse arrived on the scene with twenty-eight ships 
of the line. Comwallis was then occupying Yorktown 
and Gloucester, on either side of a narrow creek of Chesa- 
peake Bay. By land and water the French and Amenicans 
came down upon him. De Grasse held the entrance to 
the bay with a fleet far stronger than the British could 
muster. Washington and La Fayette mustered 30,000 
men, and Yorktown was completely invested. It was 
by no means strong, and the enemy’s artillery soon estab- 
lished their superiority. For a fortnight Cornwallis, 
expecting relief, made a good defence and beat back all 
attacks. Thrice the enemy assaulted the redoubt held 
by the Twenty-third and thrice they were repulsed, the 
gallantry of the regiment calling for special mention in 
despatches!® and being freely acknowledged by the 
enemy. 

At last matters became desperate. No relief came. 
The works were knocked to pieces and the guns un- 
workable. It was surrender or escape. The latter was 
just possible. If the force could cross over to Gloucester 
a rapid retreat to New York was within the bounds 
of possibility. There were boats enough to ferry all 
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the quite able bodied over in three journeys, and these 
could be performed during the hours of night. The first 
contingent, including the Twenty-third, crossed, and the 
boats were returning when a violent gale sprang up and 
drove them down the river.2° The attempt was a 
failure. Terms of surrender were at once discussed, and 
conditions akin to those that Clinton had granted to 
Charlestown the year before were agreed to. 

The same day Clinton, additional ships having reached 
him, sailed with a relieving force from New York and 
arrived, five days later, off Chesapeake Bay, to find that 
all was over. 

The surrender of Yorktown preluded the recognition 
of American Independence by Great Britain, and closed 
the service of the Twenty-third in that quarter. Since the 
capture of Charlestown, eighteen months previously, they 
had covered 1,500 miles in marching and counter-marching, 
exhibiting all the time, as Commissary Stedman tells us, 
“patient, and even cheerful, submission to fatigue, 
inclement skies, and the want not only of the comforts, 
but sometimes even of the necessaries of life.’ *! But 
this did not end their trials. The officers were allowed 
to go home on parole, and the colours were saved by two 
of them, who wrapped them round their bodies. But the 
men were marched 200 miles to the back settlements of 
Virginia and remained prisoners until, after the peace, 
they joined the British force on Staten Island, and in 
January, 1784, sailed for England. 

Before we leave America we must take a final glance 
at Sergeant Lamb. Relying on his previous success, 
he determined, with some others, on attempting escape. 
His adventures, including recapture and a second escape, 
represent four months of peril and privation in bitter 
winter. At last, on March 23rd, 1782, he and two other 
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sergeants of the Twenty-third reached New York, un- 
shaven, with shoes worn out, clothes in tatters and 
cheeks wan and hollow. In this pitiful plight they were 
brought before Clinton, who heard their story and gave 
orders which promptly altered their appearance and their 
condition. ?? 
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CHAPTER XI 
CAMPAIGNS IN THREE CONTINENTS 


The Twenty-third 1n Martinique and St. Domingo—At 
Ostend and in Holland—More Futile Descents and the 
Egyptian Success—At Copenhagen—Martinique Again 


THE ten years that followed the regiment’s return from 1784 
America were passed uneventfully in the British Isles. 

But meanwhile political events were preparing for a war 

of greater duration and extent than any that the Twenty- 
third had hitherto known. The younger Pitt had begun 

his long Premiership in 1784 and clung to a peace policy. 

Nor did the revolutionary movement in France deter 

him from it until, becoming plainly aggressive, it drove 
England into an armed opposition, which lasted, with 
slight intervals, from 1793 to 1815, and took the regiment 1798 
on active service to three continents. The war was far 

too complicated and world-wide to be even sketched 

as a whole in this account of a single regiment, and mention 

can be made of those episodes only in which it had a 
direct part. : 

As in the Seven Years War, the English sphere 
was to be both Continental and Colonial, and soon our 
story will again have its scene in the Netherlands. Before 
that, however, an ugly page of West Indian history has 
to be wntten. These were days of wealth and prosperity 
to the West Indian planter, and Pitt thought he could 
sap the resources of France by seizing her islands. As 
the revolutionists had declared the equality of the white 
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and black races, the position of the planters was very 
insecure, and many inclined towards their ancient enemy, 
England, for support. It was at their invitation that an 
expedition from Jamaica occupied certain ports at the 
west end of St. Domingo in the autumn of 1793. At the 
same time a force was sent from England to attempt the 
conquest of the French Leeward Islands, and the flank 
companies of the Twenty-third formed part of the grenadier 
and light infantry brigades included in the 6,000 troops 
under General Grey that sailed under the escort of Admiral 
Jarvis. The naval and military commanders saw eye 
to eye, and they accomplished their task in the early spring 
of 1794 with perfect success. A masterly set of concerted 
movements gave us entire possession of Martinique, St. 
Lucia and Guadaloupe, without a single mischance and 
with very small loss, although the work of rapid marches 
and bold attack was severe for the grenadiers and light 
infantry. Meanwhile, much of French St. Domingo was 
in British hands, but there was growing opposition, and 
a large force was needed. Grey therefore sent thither 
the battalion companies of the Royal Welsh and two 
other regiments that had just arrived from England, 
and soon after let their flank companies follow. Port- 
au-Prince was taken, and French rule ceased _ to 
be. But two worse enemies—the black man and 
the yellow fever—now arose and turned success into 
disaster. The British died like flies, while the armed 
negroes multiplied exceedingly. Three thousand of them, 
under the mulatto Rigaud, attacked Tiburon in December, 
and the gallant resistance and ultimate retreat of Lieutenant 
Bradford of the Twenty-third, who certainly had no more 
than 200 white men, were as brave as they were skilful. The 
following year things went from bad to worse, and in 
1796 the sickly and demoralised remnant of the regiment 
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returned to England. But it was July, 1798, before 
the British finally evacuated St. Domingo, leaving there 
a negro republic hostile to France. 

The next appearance of the Twenty-third in the 
field again ended in disaster. Favoured by the revo- 
lutionary section of the natives, the French were in 
possession of the Netherlands, Austrian and Dutch, and 
the new canal from Bruges to Ostend was valuable in 
making the latter a base against England. It was 
decided to destroy the principal lock by a sudden descent, 
and 1,400 men, including the flank companies of the 
Royal Welsh, were detailed for this service under General 
Coote. The object was gained and the dock gates were 
blown up. But meanwhile a gale had arisen and rendered 
re-embarkation impossible. The little band entrenched 
itself, and when the French came up in force next 
day engaged them manfully till its commander was 
severely wounded. The position was then seen to be 
hopeless, and surrender was decided upon. The prisoners, 
however, were shortly exchanged, and the Twenty-third 
got back its two captured companies before taking part 
next year in a more important attempt. 

Bonaparte was in Egypt, winning victories indeed, 
but unable, if he wished, to take his army back to France, 
as Nelson had destroyed his fleet at the Battle of the Nile. 
Meanwhile, in Europe the French were suffering reverses, 
especially in Italy, and it was thought that the Dutch 
Netherlands might be won from their grip, if the native 
partisans of the House of Orange were encouraged by a 
friendly army, composed of British with a Russian con- 
tingent. Started late in the year, the scheme was 
hurried on, and regiments, none too well trained, were 
brought up to something like war strength by recruits 
and drafts from the Militia. In August the best prepared 
regiments sailed under Sir Ralph Abercromby, with a 
view, if possible, of effecting a landing at the north-western 
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point of the mainland—a narrow stnp between the North 
Sea and the Zuider-Zee—where the Dutch naval station 
of the Helder might be secured and, if the enemy was not 
too strong, an advance on Amsterdam might be made. 
For six days after Abercromby’s transports and Admiral 
Mitchell’s fleet arrived off the Helder, the wind was too 
strong for a landing and even for the ships to stand 
inshore. At last a disembarkation was possible so far as 
the sea was concerned, but would not the enemy, warned 
by the presence of the expedition off shore, prevent it ? 
However, the point along the stretch of sandhills form- 
ing the west coast of the province of Holland that 
the British would choose was uncertain, and the 10,000 
men that Brune, the Franco-Dutch Commander -in- 
Chief, had allotted to this sphere had to be wide- 
spread along the line, and would take some while to 
concentrate at the threatened point. This was fortu- 
nate, as 3,000 troops at most could be landed at once by 
the ships’ boats. Their actual landing on the strand 
could be protected by the ships’ guns, but their rush for 
the dunes beyond would certainly be met by the enemy 
sheltered among them, and so hidden that their number 
and disposition would be entirely unknown. The risk 
of repulse was great, but had to be run. Starting at 
6 a.m., the night was to go first and effect a landing half a 
dozen miles south of the Helder. It consisted of Coote’s 
brigade, with the Twenty-third and Fifty-fifth forming the 
reserve. 

Wind and tide threw the line of boats out of order 
and the landing was confused, so that, before the troops had 
re-formed, the order to advance was given and the reserve, 
which was ready, sprang forward. At once the enemy 
opened fire with light artillery and muskets. But the 
two regiments, “‘ after climbing the outer ridge of sandhills, 
charged straight upon the twoleading battalions, forced them 
gradually back upon the third, which formed their reserve, 
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and finally drove all three to southward in confusion.’’? 
In their pursuit, however, over the hollows and ridges 
of the dunes they were met by the deadly fire of the French 
that were moving up in support. The Royal Welsh were 
driven back with loss until they reached the point where 
the ships’ guns could enfilade the enemy. Meanwhile the 
boats had been busy. The left, under Moore, easily 
checked the advance of the force at the Helder, while 
the centre supported the night. All day long there ensued 
a desultory fight in the broken ground that admitted of 
no wide outlook or large concerted movement, and then 
the French drew off to the south. The Helder, with its 
arsenal and naval station, was occupied without resistance, 
and next day Mathews captured the remainder of the 
Dutch fleet of twenty-five sail. The affair had ended in 
success beyond expectation. But could it be made good ? 
Abercromby had been sent off with crude commissariat and 
cruder transport services. This alone would have pre- 
vented an advance, even if the arrival of reinforcements 
gave him strength for it. He therefore took up a very 
strong position defended by the dykes, canals and 
buildings of the reclaimed land behind the dunes, 
and there Brune hurried up to attack him before he was 
reinforced. The French were badly beaten back with a 
loss of 2,000, the function of the reserve, which had borne 
the brunt at the landing, being merely to pursue. Then 
reinforcements poured in, and the Duke of York 
landed to take command of an army of 36,000 
British and 12,000 Russians. The British, as we 
have seen, were but half trained and the Russians 
scarcely that. An elaborate concerted movement to 
enfold the French was planned. In a country of narrow 
raised causeways and deep ditches dividing fields it needed 
disciplined troops and experienced officers to succeed. 
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There was lack of both, and a success in the centre 
was brought to naught by the precipitancy with which 
the Russians on the night first attacked and then 
retreated. The left, including the Twenty-third, had to 
make so large and obstructed a sweep that they never 
came into action. A further attempt was rather more 
successful, yet quite indecisive, and was followed four 
days later by a sort of general scramble arising out of a 
mere outpost affair. After that the British situation 
was found to be critical. The weather, unusually bad 
all through, was getting worse as autumn came on. 
Provision for housing, clothing and feeding was almost 
on a par with the terrible Dundalk days of exactly 
100 years earlier. The loss had been heavy, the men 
were sick and dispirited, the relations with the Russians 
strained. Brune was in comfortable occupation of a 
resourceful country, with abundant reinforcements moving 
up. So critical were matters that it was considered 
impossible to hold the lines while an embarkation pro- 
ceeded, and Abercromby looked forward to the possible 
loss of half the force. Brune was only half aware of all 
this, and General Knox, who parleyed with him, skilfully 
obtained an agreement for an armistice during evacuation, 
England to return all French prisoners, but to keep the 
captured Dutch fleet. 

Despite storms, the whole of the troops embarked 
before the end of November. Apart from sickness, the 
Twenty-third had had nearly 200 casualties during the 
campaign, and now further mischance befel them. A 
Dutch frigate with 252 of them on board was driven 
towards Norway and then back towards Holland, where 
she struck a sandbank and broke up. Only twenty of 
the Fusiliers were saved.* 

It throws light on the rapidity of promotion at a 
time when England’s scanty army had to be suddenly 
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and inordinately swelled to find that one of the captains 1799 
of the Royal Welsh who was wounded at the landing in 
September was then only sixteen years of age. Henry 
Walton Ellis was made an ensign at his birth in 1783, his 
father being then a major in the Eighty-ninth. At the 
peace next year the regiment was disbanded, and until 
the father was gazetted to a new regiment the baby was 
on half pay. As ‘‘a boy captain of barely 14,’’ * he was 
given a company in the Twenty-third, of which his 
father was lieutenant-colonel. From that time until 
his brilliant career was cut short at Waterloo his life 
story is practically the same as that of the regiment, 
and both were to win laurels at their next appearance 
in the field. 

It was not only in the Netherlands that the 1799 
campaign ended for the French much better than it had 
begun. There were autumn successes in Switzerland 
and Italy before Bonaparte, leaving his army in Egypt, 
eluded the vigilance of the British fleet and landed in 
France. He was made First Consul in November, and 
was thus master of the whole resources of France, 1800 
which he prepared to use against Italy. The British 
Ministry was puzzled to know how, where and when to 
employ its forces. Minorca, once more British, was its 
chief Mediterranean station while awaiting the capture 
of the long beleaguered Malta. A force of 20,000 well 
trained and equipped British would probably have 
turned the tide of war in Austria’s favour had it been 
landed at Genoa before Bonaparte won Marengo, or at 
Leghorn afterwards. But the plan never got beyond paper, 
and descents on the French coasts were, despite previous 
experience, still in favour. The Twenty-third was part of an July 
abortive expedition against Bellisle, and then, Spain having 
joined France, of equally abortive attempts on Ferrol, Vigo August 
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and Cadiz. As the year ended they reached the now captured 
Malta, in order to form part of the army that Abercromby 
was to lead to Egypt, there to co-operate with the Turks 
against the French army. Bonaparte had been as success- 
ful in diplomacy as in war. His only remaining enemy 
was England, to whom Russia was now hostile. This 
might mean so great a transference of the fleet to the 
Baltic and consequent weakening in the Mediterranean 
as would enable France to pour additional troops into 
Egypt and threaten India in co-operation with Russia. 
Abercromby, with a grand total of some 15,000 men, 
first went to Asia Minor, there to obtain horses and supplies 
and arrange concerted action with the Turks. He found 
nothing easily obtainable and no Turkish army. He was 
therefore much delayed, and at last, having already lost 
the winter months, determined to begin the task without 
Turkish aid, and, under convoy of Admiral Keith, 
arrived off Alexandria on March Ist. The town stands 
centrally on a narrow strip of land mainly composed of 
sandhills, forty miles long by two miles broad, lying 
between the Mediterranean and great lagoons, known 
as the Aboukir and Mareotis lakes. The eastern end 
spreads out, forming the Bay of Aboukir, and this was 
chosen as the landing place. The very sketchy information 
possessed by the intelligence department had placed the 
French army of occupation at no more than Abercromby’s 
force, and as this was to be supported by 5,000 men sent 
from India as well as by a Turkish army, the English 
Government held that they had arranged for the superiority 
which the attacking side should have. As a matter of 
fact, General Menou, who now held the chief French 
command, had 25,000 men under him. These had to be 
distributed, for the population was largely hostile, and 
the chief towns, such as Cairo and Rosetta, had to be 
held. But there was strength to concentrate a striking 
force sufficiently large to prevent Abercromby from 
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Fortunately, French discipline was much relaxed, and 
the generals barely recognised Menou as their chief, a 
position he held by seniority rather than capacity. More- 
over, were they not the veterans who had conquered Italy 
in 1796, and did not English expeditions always fail ? The 
positions were strong, the landing difficult ; if Abercromby 
was foolish enough to attempt it, 3,000 Frenchmen could 
easily shoot down the rabble. Such was the French 
attitude of mind, and such the number which, with effective 
artillery, was detached from Alexandria to hold Aboukir 
Castle and the steep dunes, with one towering sandhill in 
the centre. Except for the greater height of the dunes, 
the job was not unlike the Helder landing of eighteen 
months before, and, like that, was delayed for several 
days by rough weather. But before light dawned on 
March 8th the signal was given to the boats to prepare 
to land 5,500 men. Of these the reserve was to be part; 
again it was to form the nght and again it included the 
Twenty-third. There was a distance of five miles to be 
rowed, and as the shore was neared the twelve guns of the 
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central sandhill and those in Aboukir Castle opened a 
vigorous fire, watched by a cavalry officer, who afterwards 
wrote a history of the expedition, and tells us that: 
The quantity of shot and shells, and as the boats 
approached, the shower of grape and musquetry, seemed 
so to plough the surface of the water, that nothing oa 
it could live; for a moment it even checked and com- 
pelled some of the boats rather to close upon the left ; 
but the impulse returned with increased ardour, and 
pressing through the storm the rowers forced to the beach. 
The reserve leaped out of the boats on the shore, and 
formed as they advanced; the 23rd and 4oth regiments 
rushed up the heights with almost przternatural energy, 
never firing a shot, but charging with the bayonet the 
two battalions which crowned it, breaking them and 
pursuing till they carried the two Nole hills in the rear, 
which commanded the plain to the left, taking at the 
same time thrce pieces of cannon.*® 
In the plain, or flat, sandy tract the French cavalry 
could act, and, supported by infantry, they added to the 
confusion of the Guards’ battalions at the landing. But 
the centre and left were soon formed, and beat the whole 
French force back. It was the capture of the sandhill 
that decided the action, and the Royal Welsh were on the 
top of it twenty minutes after they landed.? The French 
had deemed such a feat impossible, and were seized with 
panic as the British surged upon them. 

The whole of the army was now landed, and, moving 
a few miles westward along the line of sandhills, encamped 
with their right—where the Twenty-third remained— 
resting on the sea and their left on Aboukir Lake. 
Facing them, some miles nearer Alexandria, the 
French, gradually reinforced, took up a_ strong 
position, and towards them Abercromby advanced. 
Thereupon the French threw their weight on to his left, 
which, being rapidly supported, soon repelled the attack. 
Meanwhile the reserve, on the nght, found no difficulty 
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in occupying the strong French position known as the 1801 
Roman Camp, on high ground close to the sea. The 
French retired to the line of strongly fortified heights 
covering Alexandria, and, after reconnoitring, Abercromby 
decided not to attack them, but to hold the ground he 
had gained and strengthen it against any attempt by 
Menou, who was now coming up from Cairo with more 
troops. His position, covering the city, now that it was 
fully manned, was unassailable, and prudence would have 
kept him on the defensive. But he knew of the approach 
of Turks and other reinforcements for Abercromby, and 
decided on immediate attack. Before daylight on the 
21st he made a feint against the British left and an attack Mar. 21 
in force on their right. The ruined walling of the Roman 
camp had been strengthened by an outlying redoubt and 
other earthworks defended by two regiments, but such 
were the strength and vigour of the French assault that 
they were hard pressed before the Twenty-third came 
to their support, when such of the French as had got 
through into the camp were annihilated. Determined to 
carry this point, Menou, as day broke, sent more battalions 
against it, and launched his first line of cavalry to attempt 
a flank charge. But every assault was as gallantly repelled 
as it was gallantly delivered. A fierce fight, hotly con- 
tested, and so long sustained that for a time ammunition 
failed and stone throwing took its place, ended in the 
complete victory of the defenders of the camp. The 
centre had also been hard at work, but the left, except 
to support the centre at a critical moment, had had nothing 
to do except to watch a numerous French division which 
held them without attacking. The French casualties were 
estimated at 4,000, those of the Bntish at less than 1,500, 
but among them was their Commander-in-Chief. Grievously 
wounded as he was, Abercromby directed the fight to 
theend. Then he allowed himself to be taken on board ship, 
where a week later he died. Hehaddone his work. Though 
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there was nothing decisive about the battle of March 21st, 
and though it did not open the gates of Alexandria, yet 
it was the last serious effort of the French. They had lost 
their belief in their invincibility, the spirit had gone out 
of them, the desire to return to France possessed them. 
And so the British, now fully gathered and with 
the Turks arrived, were able to leave a containing force 
before Alexandria and march to Rosetta, the capture of 
which gave them the navigation of the Nile. Thence they 
went to Cairo, where, in June, 13,000 French soldiers 
surrendered the place on condition of being shipped home. 
The victors could now concentrate on Alexandria and attack 
it from the west, whereupon Menou accepted the same 
terms, and the Twenty-third exchanged the Roman camp, 
where they had spent the summer, for Gibraltar. The 
Egyptian campaign was the only complete success of the 
British Army since the war had begun. It showed that 
there might be mismanagement in London, but that the 
Bnitish soldier could win in an equal combat with 
Bonaparte’s veterans. Since then the word “ Egypt ”’ 
has appeared on the colours of the regiments that took 
part, and none deserved it more than the Royal Welsh 
for their dash up the sandhill at the landing. The “ boy 
captain "’ was in it, and was wounded leading his men. His 
gallantry earned him his majority at an age when many lads 
are entering at Sandhurst. When next the regiment had 
serious work on hand, we shall find him commanding it. 
During 1802 England and France were at peace, but 
the next year the war began afresh. The Twenty-third then 
came home from Gibraltar, and the next active service they 
saw was late in 1805, when they were part of an expedition 
under Lord Cathcart that aimed at clearing Hanover of 
the French. This was only possible if Austria made head 
against Napoleon—who had become Emperor the previous 
year—and if Prussia co-operated. The crushing defeat of 
Austerlitz put an end to any such hopes, and in January, 
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1806, the regiment sailed back home. The following 
year it found itself again in North Europe, under the same 
commander. Napoleon’s victories enabled him to dictate 
a policy to the central Powers and to make a treaty with 
Russia, whereby the whole continent should be closed to 
British trade. Secret articles laid down that any nations 
still neutral must be brought into line by force if necessary. 
The English Government, getting wind of these articles 
and knowing that it meant the coercion of Denmark and 
the commandeering of her fleet against England, deter- 
mined to act secretly and swiftly. A powerful armament 
was to go at once to the island on which Copenhagen 
stands and demand that the fleet be handed over to 
England’s safe keeping until a general peace was signed. 
On August 3rd the fleet reached Elsinore, and transports 
bringing the troops from England, including the Twenty- 
third, came a few days later, followed by Lord Cathcart 
and a force that was already operating in the Baltic. 
Denmark refusing to accede to the demand, the army 
marched up to Copenhagen and invested it, easily repelling 
feeble attempts of the Danes at relief. Reluctance to 
injure the capital of a nation which would have remained 
friendly but for the pressure of powerful neighbours 
delayed the bombardment; but as the Bnitish terms 
remained unaccepted, the batteries opened fire, and at 
once there were serious conflagrations in the city. But 
luckily, before it came to the horrors of an assault, a 
capitulation was signed, and the object of the expedition 
was completely realised with a British loss of only forty 
killed and 150 wounded, among which ten of the Twenty- 
third were included. 

Reaching home in November, the regiment remained 
but three months in England before it was shipped to 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia, which was an important military 
centre. It was now that Henry Ellis was given the 
command, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. That 
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he should reach such a position without purchase at the 
age of twenty-five is proof of the reputation for gallantry 
and intelligence which he had rapidly acquired, and before 
the year ended he was despatched on a service which 
tested his capacity for leadership. 

We have seen the flank companies of the regiment 
assisting at General Grey’s capture of Martinique in 
1794. With other French West India islands it was 
restored to France at the Peace of 1802, and as a possible 
base for raids upon our islands it now had to be blockaded 
with more cost than success. It was therefore decided to 
recaptureit. The Twenty-third, with three other regiments, 
left Halifax at the close of 1808, and joined the local 
part of the expedition at Barbadoes. The complete force 
of 10,000 men, escorted by Admiral Cochrane’s fleet, was 
off Martinique before the end of January. Fort Royal, 
its capital, lies within a bay in the centre of the western 
side. Its guns and those of an opposite headland defend 
the entrance of the bay, while from the land side it is 
guarded by forts on spurs of the hills behind it. Both 
Grey in 1794 and Beckwith, who was now in command, 
found it advisable to divide their forces, landing one 
section on the south coast, to march up to and capture the 
headland fort from the hills behind it, and another on 
the east coast, to make a difficult march across the 
mountainous island, dragging the guns by hand, and get 
to the rear of the land fort. Ellis and his men were of 
those to whom this latter task was assigned. One of the 
subalterns, whom we shall meet again fifteen years later 
commanding the regiment as Lieutenant-Colonel Harrison, 
appears to have kept a journal, and describes the part 
they took. The land fort, though dominating the town, 
was itself dominated by the heights of Sourier, which, 
therefore, the French tried to hold: 


Lieut.-Colonel Ellis, who was advancing in support 
with the grenadiers of the Royal Welsh, now ascended 
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the heights, and drove the enemy across them, and down 
a narrow road between two sugar plantations, at the 
mouth of which the grenadiers took post. Here they 
were soon assailed by a superior force, which was 
ultimately repulsed. The contest, however, was most 
obstinate ; the French repeatedly returning to the attack, 
with drums beating. The grenadiers, however, main- 
tained their ground, though with the loss of twenty-six 
of their number killed and wounded. The remainder 
of the battalion now came up, and a sharp action took 
place, which terminated in the retreat of the French, 
and in which the Royal Welsh Fusiliers had upwards 
of a hundred men killed and wounded.® 


The loss was heavy, but a position was gained which 
enabled Beckwith to clear the enemy from the outworks and 
drive him into the fort. Meanwhile the whole set of opera- 
tions by sea and land had been equally successful, and 
the effect of the artillery was to induce the besieged to 
surrender. By the end of February the island was once 
more British, and the three eagles that fell into our hands 
are now at Chelsea Hospital. 


8 Cannon, page 132, quoting the Letlers and Journal of Lieutenant, 
afterwards Lieut.-Colonel, Harrison. 
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CHAPTER XII 
IN THE SPANISH PENINSULA 


A Second Battalion Ratsed—Coruna and Walcheren—The 

First Battalion under Ellis Joins Wellington tn Portugal— 

Albuera—Badajoz—Salamanca and Madrid—Vittona and 
the Pyrenees—Orthez and Toulouse 


WHILE the senior half of the regiment was thus success- 
fully engaged in the West Indies, the newly raised second 
battalion was racing, ragged and hungry, across Spain 
in order to escape capture by Napoleon. 

A second battalion of the Royal Welsh had been 
raised at the outbreak of the Seven Years War, but was 
almost at once constituted into a separate regiment and 
numbered the 68th, and it was not till after the deadly 
war with Napoleon was resumed in 1803 that the need 
of increasing the Army was met by adding battalions 
to several of the old regiments. They were for service 
in Europe only, and that of the Twenty-third was raised 
in Wales, embodied at Chester and placed on the establish- 
ment in December, 1804.7? In the summer of 1808 it was part 
of the force in training at the Curragh ready to be led by 
Sir David Baird to Spain, there to join the army under 
Sir John Moore, who received orders in September to 
assist the Spaniards in driving the French out of their 
country. 

From this date to 1814 the history of the Twenty-third 
is bound up with that of the Spanish Peninsula. We saw 


1 Cannon, page 128. 
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them taking part in the attempts on Vigo and Cadiz in 
1800, when Spain first drew towards the new Government 
of France. Eight years later Spain learnt the cost of that 
rapprochement. Charles IV was a puppet in the hands 
of Court factions, whose quarrels reached the pitch of 
not merely dividing the Royal Family, but of throwing 
the nation into disorder. The upshot was that both 
Charles IV and his son Ferdinand appealed to Napoleon, 
who was delighted at the opportunity of summoning them 
to France and of sending French troops to Spain. The 
Spanish people resented foreign interference and the 
military occupation of their capital. The consequent 
riots were Napoleon’s excuse for relegating the Bourbon 
princes to private life and making his brother, Joseph, 
King in their stead. As Portugal had declined to enter 
into the Russo-French arrangement against England, 
Napoleon had occupied it in the autumn of 1807, while 
the main Continental forces of England were still engaged 
in the Baltic and Mediterranean regions. But though 
by the spring of 1808 Napoleon appeared to have added 
the whole Spanish Peninsula to his possessions, he had 
really weakened himself, for he had thrown the peoples 
of a vast mountainous region into the arms of England, 
whose command of the sea enabled her to take advantage 
of the numerous harbours. 

As the old ally of England, Portugal was first to be 
regained. Although the curious ways of Downing Street 
nullified Arthur Wellesley’s masterly dispositions at 
Vimeiro by sending two senior officers to supersede him 
at the critical moment, yet the Convention of Cintra 
freed the soil of Portugal from the invader, and support 
could be given to the Spanish Nationalists. The three 
successive commanders on the days of Vimeiro had 
now left the Peninsula, but Sir John Moore remained 
with an army which could be reinforced and enter Spain, 
where, during the summer, King Joseph had been getting 
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on badly, the insurgent masses having surrounded one 
of his armies, caused the retreat of others and rendered 
it prudent for himself to retire to France. This gave a 
reputation to the Spanish Junta and its forces which they 
did not deserve. Patriotism was merely local, and the 
armed masses were fit for no more than guerilla warfare. The 
result was that, at the moment when Napoleon determined 
to see the thing through personally with 300,000 men 
who knew of Ausiterlitz and Jena, Moore was sent with a 
tenth of that number deep into a country that was fatuously 
self-satisfied and yet could give him no support for field 
operations, was not at any pains to supply him with the 
necessaries of life, and confused him with false information. 
Reaching Salamanca, he obtained sufficient inkling of the 
truth to incline him to a prompt retreat, but further false 
representations made by the Spanish authorities and warmly 
backed by the British diplomatic agent caused him to 
stay his hand. He therefore continued his forward move- 
ment northwards, so that he might endanger the French 
communications if able to maintain the offensive, or if 
he must retire, do so into Galicia, where he would effect 
his junction with Baird, who, with a force including the 
2nd Battalion of the Twenty-third under Major Sutton, 
had landed at Coruna. That course was precipitately 
forced upon him, when he became aware that the organised 
resistance of the Spaniards had collapsed, and that Napoleon 
himself was moving up with three armies designed to 
envelop and destroy him. Fortunately, native hostility 
always made French intelligence defective, and the great 
stroke missed altogether. But it meant unceasing toil 
to the retreating force. 

On December 30th Moore met Baird at Astorga, 
and Napoleon reached it on New Year’s Day. Personally 
he went no further. The chance of a brilliant affair was 
over, and bad news reached him from Paris. Thither 
he turned his steps, leaving the pursuit to Marshal Soult. 
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It was a race of a most harassing kind. The difficult 
country, the rigours of winter, the insufficient transport, 
made too great a demand on that considerable portion 
of Moore’s men who were little more than recruits. 
Laggards multiplied, discipline relaxed, and there were 
horrible scenes, such as that of the Bembibre wine vaults, 
where hundreds of British soldiers remained behind 
drunk, “‘ mixed with a heterogeneous mass of marauders, 
drunkards, muleteers, women, and children.’’ When the 
advance parties of the enemy’s horse appeared, ‘‘in a 
moment the road was filled with the miserable stragglers, 
who came crowding after the troops, some with shrieks 
of distress and wild gestures, others with brutal exclama- 
tions, while many, overcome with fear, threw away their 
arms, while those who preserved them were too stupidly 
intoxicated to fire, and kept reeling to and fro, alike in- 
sensible to their danger and to their disgrace.’’* 

Thus, with lessened numbers and increasing disorder, 
Moore’s main army, reduced to 16,000 effectives, reached 
Coruna, to find that the transports, detained by contrary 
winds, had not yet come from Vigo. Moore took up a 
position on a slope south of the town, and was ready for 
an attack if Soult ventured one. His pursuit had been 
almost as exhausting as Moore’s retreat, and his depleted 
ranks gave him no superiority over his adversary. Never- 
theless, on the afternoon of the 16th he made an attack. 
Not only were his assaults repelled, but the counter 
offensive of the British was successful, and, but for a 
well placed battery of big guns, might have been over- 
whelming. As it was, the winter night separated the 
combatants ere the Twenty-third was brought into action. 
They ‘‘remained to cover the embarkation of the rest”’ 
of the army, which was at once proceeded with, and then 
‘‘embarked from a safe point behind the citadel.’’® 


2 Napier, I, page 485. 3 Oman, Hist. of the Peninsular War, I, 
pages 595-6. 
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Captain Fletcher, who was with them, locked the 
gates behind him and took away the keys, which are still 
in the possession of his descendant. Major Sutton did 
not return to England with the battalion, but, remaining 
in the Peninsula, was appointed to the command of 
a Portuguese regiment, which, under him, proved a very 
effective unit in Wellington’s campaigns. 

The action at Corufia restored the tone and spints 
of the army, saddened, however, by the loss of their 
commander, who had been mortally wounded in the middle 
of the fight. But though the word “ Coruia”’ rightly 
appears on the colours of the regiments engaged, the 
campaign that ended there was a failure. It was under- 
taken without sufficient knowledge of the small capacity 
of the ally for help, or of the overwhelming power of the 
enemy to oppose. Much time and better organisation 
would be needed before the French could be cleared out 
of the Peninsula. 

For a time, indeed, even Portugal was in danger. 
Napoleon had ordered its reconquest, and Soult, turning 
south from Coruna, occupied Oporto, while Victor might 
at any time free himself from the often beaten but ever 
reassembling Spaniards and advance on Lisbon. Such 
were the conditions when Wellesley resumed the com- 
mand. By a series of well combined movements he 
drove Soult out of Portugal and, believing, as Moore 
had done, in some of the promises and pretensions of 
the Junta and its generals, marched into Spain. There 
he joined Cuenta’s army and got as far as Talavera, on 
the Madrid road. That the Spaniards were as broken 
reeds for regular warfare, that their intelligence as to the 
numbers of the French was untrustworthy, and that they 
would not move a finger to supply his troops, Wellesley 
now learnt. But he did not leam it till he had withstood 
the onslaught of Victor, with 16,000 British troops, almost 
unaided, and then found that Soult with thrice that 
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number was threatening his rear. Like Moore, he had 
to retreat, his victory at Talavera useless, his offensive 
adjourned sine die. Yet during these same summer 
months 40,000 British soldiers, who would have entirely 
turned the scale, were cooped up uselessly on Walcheren 
Island, dying of fever at an appalling rate. The 2nd 
Battalion of the Twenty-third was there, and never again 
grew fit and strong for active service. Indeed, it failed 
even as a depét battalion to repair the losses that were 
soon to be incurred by the Ist Battalion in the Peninsula. 

Wellesley, now created Viscount Wellington, casting 
the dust of Spain from his feet after his Talavera experi- 
ences, returned to Portugal in the autumn and reconsidered 
the whole plan of campaign. The home Government 
had lost so many men over their Walcheren and other 
futilities that they had no large reinforcements for the 
Peninsula. Napoleon, having once more crushed Austna 
at Wagram, could spare abundant first line soldiers to 
operate in every province of Spain and to invade Portugal. 
Could Wellington, under such conditions, maintain himself 
there? It was his determination to do so that led to 
the campaign of the Torres Vedras lines. Massena in- 
vaded Portugal with 65,000 men. Wellington beat him 
at Busaco, and then retired to the triple lines he had 
prepared to defend Lisbon. Massena could find no weak 
spot, and meanwhile the Portuguese Militia was operating 
on his flanks and rear, cutting off supplies and small de- 
tachments. By November Massena’s men were starving, 
and he had to fall back to Santarem. There the same 
conditions recurred. Meanwhile reinforcements were 
reaching Wellington, including the Ist Battalion of the 
Twenty-third from Halifax, and he was able to leave the 
lines and threaten Massena. Thus was the winter spent, 
and when spring came, the French marshal found he 
could hold on no longer by the side of the Tagus and 
began an orderly retreat northwards, carefully watched 
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and followed by Wellington, who harassed him and 
inflicted much loss in several combats. At Rehinda the 
4th division, under General Cole, of which the Twenty- 
third formed part throughout the following campaigns, 
was engaged, and continued the pursuit to beyond Coimbra. 
They were then sent with Marshal Beresford and his 
Portuguese troops to attempt to retake Badajoz, which 
Soult had just captured owing to the pusillanimity of 
its Spanish Governor. They were not, therefore, with 
Wellington when he finally saw Massena across the 
boundary. The French marshal had been seven months 
in Portugal, and, although he had suffered no great 
reverse, his loss is computed at 30,000 men. 

Beresford marched south, crossed the Tagus, and, 
by a dash of his cavalry, re-entered Campo Mayor, which 
had surrendered. As the breaches had not yet been 
repaired at Badajoz, a rapid descent of his whole force 
on that stronghold might have been equally successful, 
and the various operations ending in the murderous assault 
of twelve months later would have been avoided. But 
Beresford’s men were tired, “‘ especially those of the fourth 
division, who had been marching incessantly since the 
6th of the month, and were bare footed and exhausted.’’¢ 
Little was done for a month, except the short and success- 
ful siege of Olivenza by the 4th division. Then Wellington 
came down to concert measures for beleaguering Badajoz 
and covering the operations against any attempt to 
relieve it. That done, he went back to his blockade of 
Almeida, as news had come that Massena, now reinforced, 
was approaching it. His advance was checked by 
Wellington at Fuentes Onoro, for, though the action was 
itself indecisive, it was followed by the return of the 
French into Spain and their evacuation of Almeida. 
Thus, on May 15th, Wellington was able to order two 


Napier, III, page 503. 
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divisions to march towards Badajoz, and hurried down 1811 
there himself. Even as he set out for the journey Soult 

was watching Beresford’s position and making his dis- 
positions to attack next morning. 

Beresford had not gone far with his siege operations 
when news reached him that Soult was marching up from 
Seville. His way would lie across the bridge of the little 
Albuera river at the village of the same name, a dozen 
miles south of Badajoz. On the ridge behind the river 
Beresford would oppose him, and thither he and part of 
his troops betook themselves on May 13th. But Cole May 13 
and the 4th division were deputed to convey siege train 
and stores to the Portuguese stronghold of Elvas. Thus, 
when Soult arrived on the other side of the river in the 
afternoon of the 15th, Beresford had not completed his 
dispositions, for the Spaniards, who were to occupy the 
right, chose to be late, and did not arrive till the middle 
of the night, while Cole was only able to join with two 
out of his three brigades at dawn next morning. Soult 
soon perceived the weakness in his opponent’s arrange- 
ments. To the night of Beresford’s ndge, separated from 
it by a hollow, was a tableland which commanded not 
only his flank but the road in his rear, along which, if 
worsted, he must retreat. On Soult’s own side of the 
stream was high land so covered with wood that he could 
move and post his troops in perfect secrecy. As Beresford 
made no attempt to hold either of these two points, they 
were at Soult’s disposal, and he made good use of them. 
He had 23,000 well trained men of the first military nation 
of the age. Beresford had larger numbers, but of three 
nationalities, two of which could not be depended upon 
if affairs became critical. Of British infantry, on whom 
alone he could fully rely, he had little more than 7,000. 
It needed Wellington to make the best of such a very 
composite fighting force, and Wellington was 150 miles 
away. Early next morning Soult made an imposing May 16 
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demonstration against Beresford’s front, opposite the 
bridge, but sent strong contingents across the fordable 
stream to occupy the tableland. As soon as Beresford 
saw this he knew his right must present a new front ; 
but the commander of the Spanish, who formed the right 
would not or could not attempt such an evolution until too 
late, and Beresford had to send part of his centre and 
reserve to strengthen this point. Thus confusion reigned 
while Soult’s men were occupying the tableland in force. 


BATTLE OF ALBUERA. MAY 16, I8II. 


1, Attack on the bridge; 2, Spantards ; 3, First postiton of the English ; 
4, Second position; 5, French collecting behind the hsil. 


A brisk musketry fire and a mere threat to charge on the 
part of the cavalry threw the Spaniards back, and Soult 
got his artillery in position and his infantry in serried 
columns ready for an advance. ‘“‘ Half an hour had sufficed 
to render Beresford’s position nearly desperate.’’®> A 


5 Napier, III, page 542. 
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Bntish bngade, too hurriedly mounting the ascent, was 
almost annihilated. A second one followed in more 
orderly formation, and encouraged two Spanish corps 
to go forward, while our artillery was playing some havoc 
among the French. But their superiority was still so 
manifest that Beresford began preparing for a retreat, 
and it was not he but Colonel Hardinge who ordered Cole 
to advance with his division. That was composed of the 
Seventh and Twenty-third, forming the fusilier brigade, and 
of a well trained Portuguese brigade. The latter resisted a 
cavalry charge while Cole led the fusiliers up the height 
There they found the surviving British foot short of 
ammunition, and six guns captured. Five of the latter the 
fusiliers now recovered, and, supported by Abercromby’s 
brigade, which followed up after them, marched steadily 
along, despite a withering fire. A perfect hurricane of 
grape from the artillery, wounding Cole, Ellis and other 
officers, was then directed on to them. 


The fuzileer battalions, struck by the iron tempest, 
reeled, and staggercd like sinking ships. But suddenly 
and sternly recovering, they closed on their terrible 
enemies, and then was seen with what a strength and 
majesty the British soldier fights. In vain did Soult, 
by voice and gesture, animate his Frenchmen; in vain 
did the hardiest veterans, extricating themselves from 
the crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time 
for the mass to open out on such a fair field; in vain 
did the mass itself bear up, and fiercely striving, fire 

_ indiscriminately upon friend and foes while the horsemen 
hovering on the flank threatened to charge the advancing 
line. Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry. ¢ 


It was Fontenoy over again, but with a happier 
result. Beresford, seeing the tide turning, sent forward 
10,000 Portuguese who had formed the left and had not 
been engaged. They were hardly needed. The Bnitish 
were masters on the hill, and drove forward to its edge 
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those of the enemy whom they did not lay low. The 
attempt of the reserve to stem the tide was useless. 
The effort only incr.ased the irremediable confusion. 

The mighty mass gave, and like a loosened cliff went 

headlong down the steep. The rain flowed after in 

streams discoloured with blood, and fifteen hundred 
unwounded men, the remnant of six thousand unconquer- 
able British soldiers, stood triumphantly on the fatal hill.? 

The well timed, boldly launched, splendidly sustained 
advance of the fusiliers had given the day to Beresford 
just as he foresaw defeat. Ellis, who was again and again 
to lead his regiment to victory and again and again to 
be wounded as he did so, ever put Albuera first and 
declared it to be “‘ without a parallel.’”"* So valorous a 
deed against such odds could only be attained at terrible 
cost. The casualty list of the Twenty-third was 339, 
which was half its total strength, and so many officers 
and sergeants fell that a corporal was commanding one of 
the companies® when the French were hurled down the 
hill, with a total loss of 8,000. Although Beresford’s loss 
was somewhat smaller, yet, as two-thirds of it was borne 
by the smallest but far the most valuable section, Soult 
drew off unmolested, and, with horse and artillery little 
injured, would have been the better able to renew the 
fight next day. But he had not the heart for it, and two 
days later he set his face towards the South. 

There he repaired the damage he had sustained, 
and, with Marmont, who had succeeded to Massena’s 
command, arranged to make a concerted move towards 
Badajoz, where Wellington, who had arrived on the scene 
three days after the battle, had resumed siege operations. 
The combination was too powerful for him, and he retired 
to Elvas, in the neighbourhood of which he established 
himself so strongly that the French marshals, though their 


7 Napier, III, page 547. But Mr. Fortescue corrects these figures 
to 3,440 and 7,250 respectively. ® Cannon, page 138. ® Cannon, 
page 147 (note). 
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united strength of over 60,000 gave them a superiority 
of 25 per cent. in infantry and 50 per cent. in cavalry, 
could not make up their minds to attack him. This is 
what he intended, as the issue of a battle under the con- 
ditions would have been very uncertain, while to retire 
was to open Portugal to invasion. That the French con- 
centration could not endure he knew well. Throughout 
the Peninsular War no very large French army was able 
to remain long assembled in one locality. With the diffi- 
culty of communications in so hostile a country it could 
not be supplied, and the weakened posts behind them, 
which such concentration implied, were liable to be snapped 
up by the ever active guerillas. Thus, Soult soon had 
to return towards Seville and Marmont to the upper 
waters of the Tagus. Large as were Napoleon’s forces 
in Spain, they had to be everywhere, and every time that 
Wellington’s operations brought up a numerous army 
against him the Spanish spirit was revived by little suc- 
cesses in their special line of warfare. Even when he could 
not hope to gain extensive victories in the field, it was 
Wellington’s policy to act as a magnet for the marshals, 
and he now blockaded Ciudad Rodrigo in order to force 
Marmont to come up in strength to its relief. When, in 
September, he approached with 60,000 men, Wellington 
took up a position a few miles further up the Agueda River 
than Ciudad Rodrigo, and checked the French at the 
combats of Elbodon and Guinaldo, in which the 4th division 
took part. He then fell back, with the French close on 
to his heels, and there was a sharp rearguard action at 
the village of Aldea de Ponte, which Wellington directed, 
while the bulk of his troops were retiring to the secure 
position he had chosen behind the Coa River. The 
French entered the village. ‘“‘ Then the English general 
taking the offensive, directed the twenty-third fuzileers 
and Portuguese cacadores to turn the French left, and seize 
the opposite hills which finished the action and Aldea de 
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Ponte was again occupied by the allies.’ Later in the 
day the French retook it, again the fusiliers ejected them, 
and only when the movement to the Coa lines was 
complete did they finally retire. 

Those lines Marmont had to attack at once or as 
speedily to return whence he came. He had brought 
supplies to meet the needs of the Ciudad Rodrigo garrison, 
but could only for a few days subsist his army. So 
Wellington had the satisfaction of seeing him disappear, 
and the campaign was over for the year. 

Throughout 1811 there were rumours that Napoleon 
with additional troops intended once more to personally 
deal with the Spanish problem, and Wellington foresaw 
the possibility of a return of the Torres Vedras days. 
But before the end of the year it was evident that 
Napoleon’s effort was to be against Russia and not against 
Spain, and Wellington could hope to invade that country 
rather than strive against another inroad into Portugal. 
But this could not be unless first the two fortresses which 
at once guarded Spain and formed bases for entering 
Portugal were in his hands. Badajoz and Ciudad Rodngo 
must be his, whatever the cost. That their capture would 
be costly of life was certain enough. The French would 
still be able to muster in strength for sufficient time to 
march up and throw in new supplies and fresh men in 
case of a long blockade. A rapid and complete destruction 
of the defences by artillery was impossible. The English 
War Office had never seen its way to supply really efficient 
guns and tools. ‘‘ The sieges carried on by the Bnitish 
in Spain were a succession of butcheries, because the 
commonest materials and the means necessary for their 
art were denied to the engineers.’ In twelve winter 
days Ciudad Rodrigo was breached, assaulted and taken. 
As the Twenty-third merely co-operated in the trenches, 


10 Napier, IV, page 244. 11 Napier, III, page 532. 
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their loss was only seventeen killed and wounded, but a list 
of 1,290 casualties was presented to Wellington. He had, 
however, very rightly hurried matters on, for Marmont 
was approaching in full belief that he had plenty ot time. 
When the news reached him that he was too late, ‘“‘ unable 
to comprehend his adversary’s success,’’! he retired to 
Valladolid. 

Wellington now secretly prepared for a like coup 
against Badajoz, but many difficulties were in his way. 
England was short of specie, it was found difficult 
to obtain credit in the Peninsula, and money became so 
scarce that ‘the war was more than once like to stop 
altogether from absolute inability to proceed.’’% Nor 
were the nationals, whose cause England was defending 
with blood and treasure, ready with help. ‘‘ Whether 
in matters of small or vital importance, insolent anger 
and falsehood, disgraceful subterfuges and stolid indiffer- 
ence, upon the part of all civil functionaries, from the 
highest to the lowest, were met at every tum.’!* Yet 
with infinite patience he went on with his work, and 
Beresford, with a force of 15,000, including the 4th division, 
began the investment a very few days later than Wellington 
had planned it to suit local agricultural and climatic 
conditions. A covering army of 30,000 was sent south in 
case Soult should attempt relief, while a strong native 
force was to threaten Seville if he left it. After eight 
days’ battering, an outlying fort was taken, but little 
impression had been made on the main defences. The 
besiegers were paying most attention to the bastion and 
gate of the Trinidad, on the east side; but at several 
other points of the circumvallation sappers and gunners 
were active. In the early days of April, Soult, gradually 
gathering detachments, began to draw near, and Wellington 
was prepared to leave a mere screen of troops before 
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Badajoz and send the rest to join the covering army. 
There was, however, to be no second battle of Albuera, 
and as soon as the breaches at the Trinidad were declared 
practicable, Wellington gave the order for the assault. 

There were to be four main attacks by four separate 
divisions, and the Trinidad was assigned to the 4th. 
At 10 p.m. the signal was given, and there began ‘‘ a combat, 
so fiercely fought, so terribly won, so dreadful in all its 
circumstances, that posterity can scarcely be expected 
to credit the tale.’’%% Mines played havoc with the 
storming parties as soon as they reached the ditch, but 
the light division followed with a rush and ‘the fourth 
division came running in and descended with a like fury. 
There were, however, only five ladders for both columns, 
which were close together, and a deep cut made in the 
bottom of the ditch, as far as the counter-guard of the 
Trinidad, was filled with water from the inundation ; 
into this watery snare the head of the fourth division fell, 
and it is said that above a hundred of the fuzileers, the 
men of Albuera, were thus smothered.’’** On pressed 
the men whom fire and water had spared. They reached 
the great breach and clambered up— 

During the ascent of the first party of assailants, 
the defenders rolled upon them an astonishing number of 
loaded shells from the crest of the parapet, and exploded 
a variety of combustibles which had been ranged on the 
face of the breach. Nevertheless, several officers and men 
reached the summit and grappled with the chevaux-de- 
frize of sword-blades in front of the retrenchment; but 
being in insufficient numbers to force them by a rush, 
they were much cut and bayoneted in the attempt to 
remove them, and were, after many highly creditable 
efforts, driven down the breach by the defenders with 
great loss.’ 


As each line of assailants was rolled back, a new one took its 
place, but all in vain ; after two hours of heroic effort and 
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hideous slaughter it was manifest that the Trinidad breach 
and the adjoining works were impregnable. Fortunately, at 
two other points—the Castle and the St. Vincent bastion— 
the defence was not so overwhelming, and after a keen 
contest an entry was made. The attack that failed cost 
Over 2,000 men, but had it not been strongly delivered 
and maintained, thus occupying the best part of the 
defenders, it is not likely that success would have crowned 
the other efforts. Ellis, wounded at an earlier stage of 
the siege, was not there to lead his men, a task performed 
by Captain Leahy, who did not go through the ordeal 
unscathed. 

News of the loss of Badajoz checked Soult’s advance. 
Wellington could meet him in that neighbourhood with 
superiority, and so he went back towards Andalusia, 
whither Wellington purposed to follow him. But Marmont 
made a diversion by a raid into Portugal, which drew 
Wellington north, and he decided to leave Soult and carry 
his arms into Central Spain, using Ciudad Rodrigo as his 
base. In doing so he not only had to consider Marmont’s 
strength—which could not fully equal his own—but the 
forces which King Joseph might bring from Madrid and 
Soult send up from the south. He was therefore at pains 
to keep up the idea that Andalusia was his objective, 
while disposing his southern troops so that they could 
either prevent the French from crossing the Tagus, or 
themselves cross that river and join him. All being ready, 
he went forward and after a four days’ march entered 
the town of Salamanca, while Marmont, who had not yet 
concentrated, gave way before him, leaving strong garrisons 
in the forts around the town. They proved tough in the 
taking, and were still being besieged when Marmont, 
having drawn in contingents from the north, came down 
again to Salamanca. It is probable that Wellington 
could have fought and beaten him on June 2ist; 
but as he wished to defer any decisive action until 
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the forts were in his hands, only small combats took 
place. 

The forts having fallen, Marmont retired over 
the Douro and occupied ground too strong for attack. 
There, watched by Wellington, who spread himself out 
rather widely along the south bank, he remained till 
his increasing numbers allowed him to take the offensive. 
He crossed the river in three places, and with his whole 
force came against Wellington’s nght, where the 4th divi- 
sion was posted. It needed Wellington’s skill to effect 
the concentration of his army without loss, but Marmont 
out-manceuvred and out-marched him and was able to 
take up a position south-east of Salamanca, where the 
expected army under King Joseph could join him un- 
opposed. Such a junction would threaten disaster to 
Wellington. He took measures to make sure of his line 
of retreat, and with this object also crossed to the south 
bank of the Tormes River, so as to command the road to 
Ciudad Rodrigo. There he took up a position west of 
that occupied by the French marshal. The opposing 
hosts were on the opposite slopes of an amphitheatre, 
in the centre of which was the village of Arapiles, nestling 
at the foot of the two detached masses of rock of the 
same name. 

Both generals saw that these were vantage grounds, 
and each sent to occupy them simultaneously, with the 
result that each held one. That was during the morning, 
Wellington being busily engaged in altering his position so 
that he might face south with his Arapiles rock on his left, 
while far to his nght, quite hidden from the enemy, he 
sent a division under Pakenham to hold the Ciudad Rodrigo 
road. His movements were interpreted as an active retreat 
by Marmont, who—although he would be much stronger 
in a day or two—felt his prey was escaping him, and at 
four in the afternoon decided to act at once. In order to 
block the line of retreat, he sent forward his left, thereby 
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making a gap between it and his centre. Wellington, anxious 1812 
and embarrassed, saw his chance and instantly seized it. July 22 


BATTLE OF SALAMANCA. JULY 22, 1812. 


1, French left on the ridge; 2, Pakenham; 3, Attack on French left; 
4, Contest for the hill. 


Although exposing them to the fire of the French centre, 
he flung masses of his men across the plain of the amphi- 
theatre and took Marmont’s left, while on the march, 
in front, flank and rear. Awhile it stood and faced 
the avalanche, but soon as a fighting force it ceased to 
exist. When Marmont saw the critical condition caused 
by his rash disposition he galloped forward to the threatened 
point, but on his way an exploding shell laid him low. 
Yet the confusion of a change of command was rapidly 
overcome, and General Clauzel ably handled the French 
centre and hurried up his nght. The 4th division, moving 
down their slope and across the plain, were especially 
open to the French fire and were thrown back as they 
reached the opposite crest. Clauzel’s counter-attack grew 
in strength and the balance wavered. But Wellington 
had a division in reserve which he now ordered forward, 
and the French gave way, and retired fighting to the eastern 
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fords of the Tormes, which they got through under cover 
of the darkness which now covered the land. At dawn 
they were pursued and lost more men in a rearguard fight. 
But Clauzel’s retreat was so expeditious that he spent the 
following night forty miles from the scene of defeat. He 
made no attempt to join King Joseph, who was to the 
south of him, with 14,000 men, but turned north across 
the Douro and on to Burgos. Wellington was able to 
occupy the towns, leave a force to guard the Douro 
and move against the King with double his numbers. 
Under such conditions Joseph declined to face him, and 
Wellington entered Madrid. At last he had won a battle 
which he was able to follow up. 

It appears that during these operations Ellis, young 
as he was, commanded the 4th brigade of the 4th division, 
for Bowes gave it up in May, and Skerrett was not 
appointed to it till October. Mr. Oman finds that Ellis 
“‘ certainly was in charge of it at Salamanca, and apparently 
kept it till Skerrett took charge of it.’’1® 

The power of France over Spain was not yet 
broken. As the south was useless to them when the centre 
was gone, it was only a matter of time for Joseph and 
Soult to march up. It needed the same time for a northern 
army, reinforced from France, to move down. Losses 
by sickness and in the field had greatly weakened the 
British battalions, to whom the Portuguese and Spaniards 
serving under Wellington were mere auxiliaries. Hence 
it came about that in the month of October Europe saw 
two capitals evacuated and two westerly retreats in pro- 
gress—that of Napoleon from Moscow and that of Welling- 
ton from Madnd. But they were of very different character 
and consequence. That of Napoleon was an overwhelming 
disaster and the sign that his star was setting. That of 
Wellington was an orderly retirement to his base, whence 
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in the spring he could issue with added strength against 1818 
a weaker enemy. 

The Russian disaster shook Napoleon’s hold on 
Germany, and he needed every available man there in 
1813 for a mighty effort to maintain his ascendancy. 
Yet an English invasion of France would be as fatal as 
defeat in Germany. While removing the most experienced 
officers and men, he yet arranged for a total force of nearly 
200,000 to remain in the northern half of the Peninsula, 
so disposed as to hold it against the growing insurrectionary 
movement and at the same time oppose Wellington’s con- 
centrated army from advancing up to the Pyrenees. Such 
a plan might well have succeeded in Napoleon’s own 
hands, and might even have prospered if left to Soult. 
But Joseph, whose mind ran on his kingship of Spain 
rather than on the security of France, was not the man 
to carry through such a task against so able an opponent 
as Wellington, who for years had been gaining local 
experience and making preparations for a decisive 
campaign. With energy, yet without haste, he made 
ready. He held the strings of the guerilla movements. 
He got authority over the least undisciplined Spanish 
regulars, while the Portuguese of his own army had 
now been brought up to no mean standard of efficiency. 
England realised that through him a deadly blow might 
be struck at their redoubtable enemy, and they were 
more liberal with reinforcements, supplies and naval 
support all round the coast. 

Without fear for his base or his flank, Wellington 
could march north-eastward with 100,000 men of all 
nationalities and give enough local and provincial work 
to the French to prevent their meeting him with superior 
or even equal numbers. By the middle of May he was May 
ready for a start, and had so well concealed his plan that 
it was safe to advance in three separate sections—two 
south and one north of the Douro—secure against French 
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concentration before all joined up on its north bank at 
Toro. This took place in the first days of June, and he 
was soon in touch with Joseph, who found himself too 
weak to give battle. Knowing that he would gather 
strength as he retired towards France, while Wellington, 
he hoped, would weaken as he got further from his base, 
he retired across all the rivers of the western watershed, 
and at last put the upper waters of the Ebro between 
him and the foe he feared. 

This was precisely what Wellington wished for and 
had planned. ‘‘ Farewell, Portugal,’ he had exclaimed as 
he crossed the frontier, for he had no intention of returning, 
and hoped shortly to relinquish it even as a base. No 
sooner, therefore, had he got his opponent across the 
Ebro than he made a half turn to the left and, instead of 
a frontal attack, crossed the sources of the river, opened 
communications with the Biscay ports, and then moved 
east, threatening the French flank. His columns, emerging 
from a series of mountainous passes, surprised their outlying 
detachments. On the night of the 18th the 4th division 
reached Espejo. The army was on the edge of the basin 
of Vittoria, where not only had Joseph collected his 
available force of 60,000 men, but had encumbered the 
high road to France with his military stores and all the 
trappings of his royalty. He was now at bay, and his 
scheme was to resist Wellington crossing the Zadora. 
But this meant defending a line some twenty miles long, 
with seven bridges and many fords. Wellington, whose 
Anglo-Portuguese army equalled Joseph’s numbers, and 
who had 20,000 Spaniards besides, decided on a triple 
attack, of which the centre, led by himself, should be 
made by 30,000 men and most of his artillery. Of this 
the 4th division formed the right-hand column. They 
got across—as, indeed, did the whole centre and the 
right—without much difficulty and loss; and Joseph, 
who had weakened his centre to oppose the crossing of 
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BATTLE OF VITTORIA. JUNE 21, 1813. 
1, Main attack; 2, Graham closine the high road. 


the British left, under Graham, which would endanger his 1818 
rear, began a confused retirement, until he reached the June 21 
height in front of Vittoria. Here, at about 6 p.m., he made 

a stand. His artillery and musketry played vigorously 
against the British, whose advance was checked until 
“suddenly the fourth division rushing forward carried a 

hill on the French left, and the heights were at once 
abandoned.”’!® An indescribable scene followed as the 
fugitive army swept along: “ Beyond the city, thousands 

of carriages and animals and non-combatants, men, women 

and children, were crowding together, in all the madness 

of terror, and as the English shot went booming overhead 

the vast crowd started and swerved with a convulsive 
movement, while a dull and horrid sound of distress 
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arose ; but there was no hope, no stay for army or multi- 
tude. It was the wreck of a nation.’ *¢ 

Such was the end of Joseph’s sovereignty. He and 
his broken army, without stop or stay, betook themselves 
into France, where Wellington now purposed to follow 
them. But it was no easy task; a mountain barrier and 
a hostile population had to be encountered. Until the 
harbour of St. Sebastian was in his hands as a base of 
supply it could not be attempted, and the fortress of 
Pamplona must also be reduced. Both these strong places 
defied his battery and assault and had to be blockaded. 
Meanwhile, Napoleon was in the ascendant in Germany. 
He won the field of Bautzen a month before his brother’s 
overthrow at Vittoria, and an armistice followed. Wellington 
must be kept out of France, and the command of all troops 
in that region he gave to Soult, who thus felt himself 
strong enough to attempt the relief of Pamplona. 
Wellington’s forces were distributed from the seaboard 
at St. Sebastian eastward for fifty miles. He and the 
larger part were at the siege of the seaport, but various 
divisions were posted in strategic positions amid the 
mountains north of Pamplona. Making a demonstration 
only towards St. Sebastian, Soult poured men through the 
Pyrenees, hoping to defeat some of the divisions in detail, 
and anyhow reach Pamplona before Wellington could 
concentrate. Thus Cole, holding the extreme nght with 
rather more than his own 4th division, found himself 
confronted with treble his force. Constantly retiring, 
he yet stemmed the tide and inflicted loss, thus upsetting 
Soult’s calculations, and, despite a reverse to Stewart’s 
division on the left, allowing time for Wellington to arrive 
and take up a position of great strength in front of Pam- 
plona. But Soult was ready to attack before the whole 
of the divisions summoned by Wellington had arrived. 
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The position which his left should occupy was vacant, 1818 
and Soult had enough men to take Cole’s division in 
front and flank. Unfortunately for the Marshal, two 
details went wrong. The attack on the flank was delivered 
before the frontal attack was launched, and just as Cole’s 
flank was about to be pierced the 6th division arrived on 
the scene, caught the attackers and well nigh destroyed 
them. The frontal attacks were more serious. They 
were delivered with great dash and resolution and in 
prolonged series. There were awkward moments. For 
instance, the Seventh Cacadores gave way and the French 
gained their ground. But Ellis and the Twenty-third were 
their support, and his counter-attack rallied the Portuguese, 
and together they “charged the French with a loud 
shout and dashed them down the hill.”*!_ These Homeric 
incidents repeated themselves all along the battle front; 
but whenever the French obtained a momentary success, 
Wellington was able to send fresh brigades forward and 
hurl them back. 

To the right of the Twenty-third the Fortieth dis- 
played equal heroism. Spaniards were next them and 
gave way, and the French reached the heights. ‘‘ But 
when their glittering arms appeared over the brow of 
the mountain the charging cry was heard, the crowded 
mass was broken to pieces and a tempest of bullets followed 
its flight. Four times this assault was renewed, and the 
French officers were seen to pull up their tired men by 
the belts.’’®* No one admired the gallantry of the Fortieth 
more than the colonel of the Twenty-third, who declared 
their counter-charges ‘“‘ unheard of.”* Wellington re- 
ported that the “ gallant fourth division had surpassed 
their former good conduct,’ and makes special mention 
of the charges of the Royal Welsh. ** 

21 Napier, VI, page 138. 23 Napier, VI, page 139. 23 Cannop 
page 146, quoting a letter of Sir H. Ellis. Cannon, page 147, 
quoting Wellington's despatch. 
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The evening saw Soult’s final efforts fail, and though 
18,000 men might next day have joined him he would 
try no further attack. He drew off westward, hoping 
to get between Wellington and St. Sebastian and thus 
force him to attack. But Wellington countered every 
move, and in a series of combats drove him off the soil 
of Spain. His abortive attempt to relieve St. Sebastian 
and the final storm and capture thereof were the events 
that followed, and when October opened, Wellington was 
ready to force the passage of the Bidasoa and enter France. 
The Twenty-third were with him, but in such attenuated 
condition that Ellis described them as having “ only 
the semblance’ ** of a battalion. The immense losses 
at Albuera and Badajoz, the serious attrition of the 
Salamanca campaign and the subsequent retreat had 
never been made good, only a very small draft being 
sent from the expiring second battalion in the winter of 
1813. They therefore started off for the Vittoria campaign 
with only 300 effectives; when they met Soult in the 
Pyrenees that number was reduced to 254, and there were 
only 102 left to usher him over the frontier nine days 
later. Perhaps the reinforcements which soon after 
arrived from England included a further draft and enabled 
them to be more than a “‘semblance’”’ for the autumn 
advance into France, where, after the passage of the 
Nive, they went into cantonments. 

As Wellington stepped into France Napoleon was 
being driven from Germany; and while Wellington’s 
army was taking a short rest, the Allies entered France 
from the east. There for three months Napoleon made 
every effort to stem their advance, which was supported 
by Wellington’s renewed activity in the South. In 
February he put his army in movement, and Soult retired 
till he reached a strong position above Orthez, where he 
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decided to make a stand. Wellington at once attacked. 
The 4th division, on the British left, was ordered to carry 
the village of St. Boés and force a narrow way that led to 
the open ground beyond, the capture of which would tum 
the French flank. Five times they got through the village 
and the way, but as many times did the guns in the open 
shatter the attack and, assisted by an infantry rush, force 
the broken columns back into the village. 

At length, after three hours of such efforts, a reserve 
battalion was brought up, and charging from a wholly 
unexpected quarter, obliged the French to give way. The 
attack of the right had by this time prospered, and Soult’s 
army retreated, much broken and not capable of further 
serious resistance until it reached the walls of Toulouse. 
Again victorious, Wellington entered that city, and there 
received news that the Allies were in Paris and that 
Napoleon had abdicated. After an absence of six years 
and the performance of great deeds which added the names 
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CHAPTER XIII 
WATERLOO 


The Regiment Joins Wellington tn Flanders—Napoleon 
Attempts to Reach Brussels between Blicher and Wellington— 
Defeats Bliicher at Ligny—Wellington Repels Soult’s Attacks 
at Quatre Bras—Defeats Napoleon at Waterloo—The 
Twenty-third One of the Squares—Eliis’s Death Wound 


WHEN the regiment got home from France, much distinc- 
tion came to it. Authority to bear the names of a whole 
series of Wellington’s victories upon its colours was granted. 
Its commander became Colonel Sir Henry Ells, K.C.B., 
and received a cross and clasp. Sutton, whose Portuguese 
had emulated the deeds of their British fellow soldiers, 
had the same rewards, and Leahy, whom Ellis’s wound at 
Badajoz had placed in command on the day of assault, 
received a cross. To what extent the rst Battalion, since 
its strength had fallen to 108 in the previous year, had been 
reinforced for the 1814 campaign does not appear, but after 
it got home, although some of its veterans were discharged, 
it not only obtained recruits, but there were added to it 
the 450 men of the 2nd Battalion, whose chief function 
since the Walcheren affair had been to feed the service 
battalion. Now that the usual peace policy of reducing 
the Army was again to the fore, it ceased to exist. 

Thus the Twenty-third consisted of a single battalion 
of full strength, but of somewhat raw quality, and dressed 
as shown in Plate 4, when the rumour that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba reached it, and was followed by definite 
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news that he had marched triumphantly through France, 
and had been universally accepted as Emperor in Paris. 
The Allies rightly paid no attention to his assurances 
that he would in future be a peaceful monarch with no 
thought of war. They prepared to crush him with their 
united strength. England and Prussia were to take the 
lead on the frontier of Belgium—as the “ Cockpit ’”’ was 
now called, although not yet an independent state— 
while Austria and Russia would strike further south. 
Napoleon would have either to defend the whole length 
of his frontiers, or, if the dispositions of the Allies permitted, 
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act offensively against each in turn. As, by the time he Jure 


had gathered his forces, he could move with a striking 
force of 120,000 men, besides providing for general defence, 
and as Austria and Russia were not yet ready to assail 
him, he decided to make a rush against the British and 
Prussian forces, whose total numbers might exceed 200,000, 
but who were acting as two armies, each one widely spread. 

Wellington, at the head of a motley force of many 
nationalities, of whom barely a quarter were Bnitish, 
had his headquarters at Brussels, but his real base was 
Ostend, where the Twenty-third had landed in March, and 
where troops and supplies reached him from England. His 
policy was one of defence until the whole of the Allies were 
in the field, and his army occupied posts throughout the 
North-west of Belgium. Bliicher’s Prussians, on the 
other hand, were disseminated in the south-east disinicts, 
with Namur as headquarters, but with an eye towards the 
Rhine and a re-entry into Germany. Until it was clear 
whether the French would invade, and, if so, at what point, 
Wellington would, for safety, stretch out his nght to the 
sea and Bliicher his left to Maestricht. Thus the high road 
from France through Charleroi to Brussels was not at any 
point held as the centre of a powerful army, but merely as 
the meeting place of the outposts of two friendly but 
independent commands. Could not Napoleon dash 
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through, occupy its strategic points and enter Brussels 
either before or after he had thrown his main force nght 
and left by turns and at his convenience against a divided 
enemy ? That was his scheme during the four fateful days 
known as the campaign of Waterloo, and from his head- 
quarters on French soil he gave the orders on the night of 
June 14th for its inception at dawn. If all went well— 
if he, his marshals and his men were of the same stuff as 
of yore—his divisions moving along separate roads, but in 
concert, might reach the Quatre Bras region by night.? 
Here the great Brussels road was crossed by one connecting 
Namur with the western towns—such as Grammont, where 
the Royal Welsh lay. It was therefore the connecting link 
between Wellington and Bliicher. If the Emperor really 
hoped to get so far in one day, he over-estimated his powers. 
Although he easily threw back the Prussian advanced 
corps and gained the Charleroi and other bndges over the 
Sambre, he failed during this day to get any part of his 
army far forward from the niver, or even the whole of it 
across. Thus he gave his opponents time to begin the 
movement of concentration—of filling up the intervening 
gap. How, on hearing of the hostile advance on the 
Charleroi road, Wellington forbade the Duchess of Rich- 
mond to countermand her ball at Brussels, and how, 
after giving the necessary orders to the army, he attended 
the ball before nding south, are among the best known 
incidents of the campaign. Still nervous about his nght, 
he yet began a movement towards his left—towards holding 
the Quatre Bras positioninstrength. Thus the 4th division, 
of which the Twenty-third still formed part, but which 
had been placed under the command of Sir Charles 
Colville, who, in General Cole’s absence, had led it at 
the final assault on Badajoz, was ordered to concentrate 
at its most easterly post, at Grammont, where the 
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Twenty-third already were. But when, next afternoon, 
Wellington was attacked at Quatre Bras by Marshal 
Ney, he only mustered 7,000 men at the beginning 
of the fight, and 30,000 when he finally drove back 
the assailants. At the same moment, at Ligny, half 
a dozen miles to the east, Napoleon was inflicting a 
severe defeat on Bliicher, who had gathered 85,000 men 
together, but had not disposed of them very happily. 
Although his retreat was orderly, he was held by Napoleon 
to be, anyhow for a day or two, a quanitté négligeable, capable 
certainly of being held, if not defeated, by 30,000 men 
under Grouchy. Thus, though delayed and so far incon- 
clusive, the scheme had succeeded in its main principle 
of dividing his enemy, and Wellington would surely be 
crushed next day. 

But Napoleon was no longer capable of continuous 
brain work without rest. His marshals and his staff 
showed only moderate capacity and energy. The war 
machine no longer worked as in his halcyon days, and was 
really no better than that of his opponents. Thus the 
following morning was wasted, and when, at last, in the 
afternoon, the advance on Quatre Bras was made, it was 
found deserted. Wellington had flitted, and was already 
forming up his rapidly concentrating force on his chosen 
ground south of Waterloo. Moreover, he knew, which 
Napoleon did not, exactly where Bliicher was, and he had 
the certainty that at least one of the Prussian corps could, 
and would, join up with him next day.. Thus when Napoleon 
reached the Belle Alliance ridge in the evening, the extent 
of the bivouac fires on the rise and fall of ground opposite 
convinced him that the British were not retreating, and 
that next day he could deliver the attack he desired, and 
of which he did not doubt the issue. 

Wellington’s position was along a mndge that sloped 
gently to front and rear. It was “ admirably suited for 
defensive purposes. The reverse slope offered excellent 
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protection for infantry lying behind it, and in front there 
were no trees or other impediments; every movement 
of the enemy was plainly to be seen and was exposed 
to fire.”* Along the front were sets of buildings gccupied 
as forward redoubts, of which the Haye Sainte farm 
stood by the side of the Brussels road, and was the key 
to Wellington’s centre. Hougoumont formed a post of 
much strength on his right—the section of his army on which 
he concentrated so much attention that, in view of a possible 
reverse, he had left Colville several miles west at Hay as a 
support. Part of his 4th division, however, had been 
ordered up, so that the Twenty-third reached Braine la 
Leude, on the extreme right of the battle line, in time to 
bivouac, like most of the army, amid the tall standing corm 
saturated with the heavy rain that fell all through the 
night. No doubt it called forth many a strong word 
from the miserably soaked troops, yet it was one of the 
factors which gave victory to the Allies. Wellington’s 
position might be strong and his dispositions good, but 
his ‘‘ very heterogeneous body of troops’’® lacked the 
cohesion and training of the French, and his numbers 
were below 70,000, while Napoleon’s were above. All 
this he knew, and he would not have made a stand unless 
he felt secure that Bliicher would support his left in the 
morning. Asa matter of fact, the pressure of the Prussians 
was not scriously felt by Napoleon on his flank until 
seven in the evening, and had he attacked soon after day- 
break he might have turned Wellington’s left before the 
arrival of the anticipated support in that quarter. 

But the rain made the stretches of arable ground so 
miry that he felt his cavalry could not manceuvre, and he 
did not begin the battle till one o’clock had struck. 
Fortunately, also, what he had intended as a mere demon- 
stration against Wellington’s right while he attacked 


2 Ropes, page 297. 3 Ropes, page 34. 
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in force the left centre—that is, the line of the Brussels 1815 
road—developed into a serious, oft-repeated, yet ever June 18 
unsuccessful endeavour to carry Hougoumont by 12,000 

of his best infantry. Yet, despite a repulse of the 

fierce onslaught of the French 1st Corps, Napoleon, at 

about 4 p.m., did carry the Haye Sainte position, 

and thus had a path opened into the midst of 
Wellington’s line along the great main road from Charleroi 

to Brussels, and therefore ‘‘ the Allies must have been 

placed in grave peril had a grand and determined attack 

been pressed home.’* At that moment, however, the 
influence of the Prussian advance made itself felt. It 

drew Napoleon’s attention eastward, and made him 
despatch his 6th Corps to operate against the storm that 

was beginning to gather some miles away from his flank. 


*O’Connor Morris, page 256. 
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Ney, a dashing cavalry officer rather than a tactician, 
was left to pursue the advantage against the British. 
Instead of a great combined movement of horse and foot, 
prepared and supported by artillery, he fancied Wellington 
was already so shaken that cavalry alone could upset 
him. He launched his splendid squadrons against the 
British infantry squares, directing the chief weight upon 
that nght centre where Wellington was best prepared 


~ and could rapidly reinforce with reserves. For two hours 


Ney hammered away, and again and again saw every 
effort thwarted by the steadfastness of the squares. 
Gradually he supplemented the cavalry with artillery 
and light infantry fire, so that the squares suffered severely. 
“At one time all the troops for nearly half a mile to the 
west of the Brussels pike had retired from exhaustion, 
and in disorder, and the Duke himself had to lead up 
fresh troops to take their places.”5 That was how 
eventually the Royal Welsh were brought into action, for 
we hear that before the battle ended they “ sustained several 
charges of the French Cuirassiers.”® By such means 
Ney’s onslaughts were finally frustrated, and Napoleon, 
having driven back the Prussian advanced column, took 
charge of a final effort to get md otf the immovable 
Wellington by bringing forward that half of the famous 
Garde which was not acting with the 6th Corps. He 
addressed them, promised them supper at Brussels and 
sent them forward. A furious cannonade met. their 
advance. When the smoke cleared the French seemed 
to have no one before them. Yet they were close to 
Maitland’s brigade of Guards, whom Wellington had told 
to lie down, but now signalled to rise. ‘‘ Whether it was 
from the sudden and unexpected appearance of a corps 
so near them, which must have seemed as starting out 
of the ground, or the tremendously heavy fire we threw 
into them, La Garde, who had never before failed in an 


6 Ropes, page 310. ®Cannon, page 153. 
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PLATE V.—SIR HENRY WALTON ELLIS, K.C.B. 
From a Miniature at Wrexham Barracks. 
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attack, suddenly stopped. Those who from a distance 
and more on the flank could see the affair, tell us that the 
effect of our fire seemed to force the head of the column 
bodily back.’’? Three hundred had fallen at the first 
volley, the rest wavered, and Lord Saltoun, shouting 
‘‘Now’s the time, my boys!” sprang forward with his 
men, and this first column of the Garde turned tail. The 
other columns fared no better, and the Prussians, now in 
strength, took the offensive, and pressed immediately 
on Napoleon’s flank. That was the moment Wellington 
had been long and anxiously awaiting. He now ordered 
a general advance, and after one supreme attempt to 
maintain their formations the French broke, and the 
retreat was soon a rout. Wellington’s determined stand 
had, at one blow, ended Napoleon’s career. 

Coming late into the fray, the Twenty-third suffered 
little, except in the loss of the man who had led them so 
often to victory. The final page of the Napoleonic wars, in 
which even in boyhood he had been engaged, was to record 
the close of Sir Henry Ellis’s life. On horseback, in the 
centre of his square, he was struck by a musket ball. 
Feeling faint, he rode out to the rear, but at a ditch he 
fell and was further hurt. ‘‘ He was carried to a neigh- 
bouring hovel and his wounds dressed. In the evening 
of the roth, after the army had moved on, the hut took 
fire. Ellis was rescued with great difficulty by Assistant- 
Surgeon Munro of his regiment, but not before he had 
received severe burns, to which he succumbed on the 
morning of June 2oth.’’® 

By that time his men had entered on the soil of France, 
and there remained for three years as part of the army 
of occupation. 


7 Ropes, page 319, quoting a letter of Captain Powell. 8 Dic. 
Nat. Biog., XVII, page 282. The only known portrait of him is a 
Miniature belonging to the regiment, and preserved at Wrexham 
barracks. This is reproduced as Plate 5. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
In TIMES OF PEACE 


The Flash in Danger—Revival of the Second Battalion— 

Both Battalions in America—The Queen’s First Gift of 

Goais—Loss of Toby Purcell’s Spurs—Health in the West 
Indies—Reduction to a Single Battalion 


THE hundredth year from Waterloo was to open before 
the maintenance of European independence again called 
upon the Royal Welsh to make great sacrifice in the 
cause. But in the interval they had much fighting to 
do for the safety and honour of the Empire. Their 
longest period of quiescence was the four decades that 
immediately followed 1815, for during that time they 
contended for nothing more serious than the retention 
of their Flash. 
18238 In 1823 Lieutenant-Colonel Pearson, who had re- 
ceived the Peninsula medal and succeeded Sir Henry 
Ellis in command, resigned, and in his stead was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harrison, whom we have seen as a 
subaltern keeping a journal of the Martinique campaign 
December Of 1809. In December he took the regiment to Gibraltar, 
1884 and remained with them there for eleven years. After 
October landing at Gosport on their return to England they were 
inspected, and the inspecting general wished to know what 
bits of black ribbon were doing on the back of the tunic 
collars of the officers. Informed that they constituted 
the “ flash,” he declared that there was no mention of 
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such a thing in the regulations, and ordered its discon- 1884 
tinuance. Consternation followed, but the commanding 
officer at once appealed to the colonel of the regiment 
to interpose in high quarters. General Grenville, who 
had succeeded Sir William Howe in 1786, had died just 
before the regiment had gone to Gibraltar, and Sir James 
Gordon had been appointed in his stead. He was Quarter- 
master-General of the Forces, and so it was easy for him 
to take Lieutenant-Colonel MHarrison’s appeal to the 
Adjutant-General and urge the retention of the flash. 
We have heard of War Office delays, but in this case there 
was none. Within eighteen days of the landing of the 
regiment the flash was authoritatively declared to be an 
integral part of the uniform, and Harrison could read 
to the regiment that ‘the King has been graciously 
pleased to approve of the ‘ Flashes’ now wom by the 
officers of the Twenty-third Foot, or Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
being henceforth worn and established as a peculiarity 
whereby to mark the dress of that distinguished regiment.’’? 

And what exactly is the flash and how came it there ? 
If we turn to late eighteenth century dictionaries we shall 
find some such entry as this: 

Flash—A periwig. Rum flash; a fine long wig. 

Queer flash ; a miserable weather-beaten caxon.? 
Both flash and caxon therefore were more or less slang 
words used to denote the wig with nbboned qseue, or 
pigtail, then worn by men, whether in civil or military 
life. As regards the army, the pigtail, which had been 
reduced to 7in. in length in 1804, was entirely discarded 
in 1808.2, It was at the very beginning of that year that 
the regiment went to Nova Scotia, and thence, three years 
later, to the Peninsula. As it is claimed that the Twenty-third 
were ‘‘ the last regiment in the army who wore the wig,’’* 

1 Mainwaring, page 148, quoting the Adjutant-General’s letter. 


3F, Grose. A Classical Dictionary of the English Tongue, 3rd ed., 1796. 
3 Fairholt. Costume in England, II, page 321, ed. rgro. 
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it 1s conceivable that the order to discontinue it failed to 
operate across the Atlantic, and that when the regiment 
was at last constrained to abandon it, the officers, in 
remembrance of the event, pinned the bow that had tied 
its tail on to the spot where it had previously laid. Thus 
when we look up the noun flash in the most recent and 
comprehensive of all English dictionaries we find as its 
seventh meaning : 

An ornament consisting of three short pieces of 
black velvet ribbon sewn to the collar of a full-dress 
tunic and hanging down the back; supposed to be 
the remains of the bow which fastened the ‘‘ queue.” 
Now worn only by the officers of the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers.® 

The description of “three short pieces of black velvet 
ribbon ”’ is borrowed by the lexicographer from the 1895 
volume of Notes and Queries, but does not tally with 
present use or past illustration. The ribbon is silk and 
the number of pieces five. In 1900 the right to wear it 
was extended to all ranks of the regiment. 

With this sanctioned ‘peculiarity’’ the Royal 
Welsh reappeared in the land where, as is conjectured, 
they had last worn the wig, for in May, 1838, that part 
of the regiment which constituted the service companies 
embarked for Nova Scotia. A new scheme for supplying 
drafts to our forces away from home had been introduced 
in 1825, and consisted in dividing single battalion regiments 
into six service and four depot companies. But in 1842 
need of augmenting the army led to the Royal Welsh 
again having two battalions, and this was carried into 
effect by leaving the service companies as they were and 
increasing the depot companies to six. In the previous 
year Lieutenant-Colonel Torrens had exchanged from the 
Grenadiers to the Twenty-third, and he it was who now 
organised the 2nd, or ‘‘reserve,’’ battalion, and as soon as 


“Mainwaring, page 147. 5Murray’s Dictionary, IV, page 289. 
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it was ready embarked it for Canada, where it joined the 1842 
1st Battalion at Montreal. Torrens then assumed com- May 13 
mand of the latter, and the former was handed over to 
Holmes, the senior major. By prescriptive right he held 
the Toby Purcell spurs, but these were now lost—it is said 
through a fire which burt Major Holmes’ house to the 
ground—<so that they are no longer present at the drinking 
of the toast on St. David’s Day, when, as we read in Grose’s 
Military Antiquities, ‘‘a handsome drum-boy, elegantly 
dressed, mounted on the goat, richly caparisoned for the 
occasion, 1s led thrice round the table in procession by 
the drum-major.’’* Except that the drummer-boy no 
longer mounts the goat—an arrangement which the goat 
was apt to actively resent—the ceremony continues to this 
day. As Grose wrote in 1788 it isclear the regimental goat 
was already at that date a long established institution, 
but whether it was adopted when the regiment was first 
formed, and whence and by whom it was supplied, does 
not appear. But at the time when both battalions were 1844 
across the Atlantic, a goat deceasing, ‘‘ Her Majesty was 
pleased to direct that the two finest goats belonging to 
a flock in Windsor Park—the gift of the Shah of Persia— 
should be given to the regiment.’’? Ever since then it 
has become the custom not only for the two older, but 
also for the young battalions of the Welsh Fusiliers to 
receive this Royal gift. 

The 1844 goats did not both go the same journey. 
The 2nd Battalion was still in Canada, but the rst had 
in the previous year gone to the West Indies. In 
Demerara yellow fever, the dread disease that had well- 
nigh overwhelmed the regiment in St. Domingo half a 
century before, made its appearance among the three 
companies quartered there. They were sent to join the 


®Grose. Military Antiquities, 11, page 265 (n.). The drummer-boy 
now leads the goat. 7 Mainwaring, page 160. 
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rest of the battalion in the healthier island of Barbadoes ; 
but the incident made a deep impression on Lieutenant- 
Colonel Torrens, who, being now sent to take charge of 
St. Lucia, introduced a revolution in matters of hygiene. 
His sanitary measures “met with unprecedented success, 
and were considered so admirable that correspondence 
on the subject was published in November, 1847, by 
order of the Duke of Wellington, Commander-in-Chief, 
for the information and guidance of officers commanding 
at foreign stations.’’® Torrens was offered the Governor- 
ship of the island, but would not permanently leave his 
regiment. 

The 1st Battalion returned to Nova Scotia in 1847, 
and thence came home to England. It was at Winchester, ® 
with Torrens in command, when the Prince Consort pre- 
sented new colours. In his reply to the Royal address, 
Torrens mentioned that, besides the paymasters and 
quartermasters then on parade, only one officer remained 
in the regiment who had taken part in the series of Penin- 
sula victories inscribed on the colour. This was Holmes, 
the loser of the spurs, no longer a major, but a lieutenant- 
colonel, and still commanding the 2nd Battalion in Canada. 
He had joined in the year when the regiment reached the 
Peninsula, and had been wounded at Badajoz. Now, 
however, his race was run, for even as at Winchester 
Torrens was alluding to him, cholera was threatening 
Canada, and one of the first soldier victims whom it 
claimed was this ‘“ Father of the Battalion.’2° Four 
years later the 2nd Battalion came back to England, 


8 Dic. Nat. Btog., LVII, page 64. ®1t was now that the picture 
at Wrexham barracks, reproduced as Plate 7, was painted by “Mr. 
Cunliffe, of Portsmouth.’’ It represents two officers wearing the flash, 
the Drum-major with the goat at his side, two privates, and a pioneer 
wearing the white buckskin apron and gauntlets, which the regiment 
got leave, in 1886, to continue to use, a right which no other regiment 
shares. 10 Mainwaring, page 166. 
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and at Parkhurst joined the rst Battalion, no longer under 1858 
Torrens, who had been appointed on the Headquarter 

Staff, and was soon to be a brigadier. Retrenchment, 

in both Army and Navy, was then the cry, and the 
battalions were once again amalgamated. Yet clouds August 
were forming on the eastern horizon, and the Royal 
Welsh were soon again to be in action. 


THE FLASH. 
The authorised size ts 24in. wide at top and 7tin. long. 
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CHAPTER AV 
THE CRIMEA 


To the Black Sea—Landing tn the Crimea—The Alma 
Brings the Regiment tts Two First V.C.’s—Inkerman—The 
Winter—The Redan and Two More V.C.’s 


NAPOLEON’S attempt against Russia had produced, not, 
as he intended, its humiliation, but his own fall and tke 
weakening of France. Russia came out from the ordeal 
with added strength and ambition. Her purpose of 
gradually obtaining a hold over Turkey, with the ultimate 
view of possessing Constantinople and becoming a 
Mediterranean Power, with the Black Sea as an impreg- 
nable base for her fleet, alarmed the Western Powers. 
When she occupied the “ Principalities’’ which now 
form Roumania, and sank the Turkish fleet at Sinope, 
England and France prepared to openly aid Turkey, 
while Austria and Prussia thought it enough to offer 
moral support. 

Thus the opening days of 1854 saw England once 
more busy with warlike preparations. A powerful fleet 
and 30,000 soldiers under Lord Raglan were to go to the 
Black Sea. In February the Twenty-third received 
orders to hold themselves ready, and after war had been 
officially declared they moved to Southampton and em- 
barked on a steam transport. 

When Torrens left the regiment, Major Lysons had 
assumed temporary command at Parkhurst, but Lieutenant- 
Colonel Crutchley, leaving Major Chester to bring home 
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the reserve battalion, shortly arrived from Canada and 
superseded him. Crutchley’s health, however, did not 
permit of his going on active service, and he disappears 
from the annals of the regiment until 1875, when he was 
appointed its Colonel. We have seen the reserve battalion 
brought home from Canada and amalgamated with the 
Ist Battalion, and Chester, now Lieutenant-Colonel, was 
to lead them to the Black Sea, with Lysons as senior 
major, the total strength of all ranks being 913.1 After 
arrival at Scutari, the eight companies were augmented 
to twelve, and the regiment formed part of the light 
division under Lieutenant-General Browne. It was at 
first intended to campaign in the region of the mouths of 
the Danube, but at Varna cholera showed itself, the Twenty- 
third supplying the first victim. The long peace had 
reduced the War Office to a more than normal state of 
unpreparedness for any large operation. Want of proper 
food gave an opening to the fell disease, and lack of medical 
organisation permitted it to develop. It was imperative 
to transfer operations to a healthier district, and the 
combined French and British armaments sailed across 
to the Crimea. 

At the south-west corner of this peninsula, on the 
south shore of a land-locked harbour, lay the Russian 
naval base of Sebasto;ol. It was known to be strongly 
fortified against sea attack, but a recent visitor had 
reported that the land defences were weak, and that there 
was no provision against a landing being made either 
north or south of it. The former was now chosen, and was 
successfully effected in five days. Lysons and a company 
of the Royal Welsh were the first to land, and soon got a 
little preliminary taste of warfare. Though the armies 
were to act near the shore and depend mostly on the fleet 
for supplies, land convoy was also necessary, but no 


1 Mainwaring, page 171. 
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transport was provided. General Airey had been in charge 
of the brigade of which the Twenty-third formed part, but 
had handed it over to General Codrington on his taking 
up the duties of Quartermaster-General to the Army in 
the Crimea. On landing he caught sight of a long string 
of waggons escorted by a body of Cossacks, and, get- 
ting two companies of the Twenty-third from Lysons, 
advanced quickly with them in skirmishing order. The 
Cossacks showed some fight, but eventually decamped, 
and, as the beginning of the transport service, Airey got 
best part of 100 waggons, with their oxen and drivers 
complete.* The Tartar natives, being duly paid for 
produce and services, were favourably disposed to the 
British throughout the campaign. 

The landing complete, a forward move towards 
Sebastopol began. The French were accorded the right, 
which was the safer side, as the sea was on one flank, and 
the British on the other, whereas Lord Raglan’s army, 
marching more inland, had its left flank exposed. There 
was, however, no interference on the part of the Russians, 
either with the landing or with the advance, because 
Mentschikoff, their generalissimo, was preparing to arrest 
it once for all on the banks of the Alma, the second of four 
rivers running westward into the sea across the line of 
march. From its south bank the ground rose into a variety 
of broken elevations, with intervening hollows eminently 
suited for defence, although the river was fordable. But 
the ground was too extensive for the whole of it to 
be occupied in force by the 39,000 Russians then available. 
The western or sea end, however, was so steep and rugged 
that Mentschikoff decided it could not be attempted by 
the enemy. He therefore stationed most of his force on 
the high ground on either side of the main road crossing 
the river towards Sebastopol. He placed guns freely on 


2 Kinglake, II, page 189. 
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the heights, and formed entrenchments and redoubts on the 
slopes towards the river bank. Thus the French had 
difficult country, but few enemies, in their sphere of attack, 
while that of the British was made difficult not by 
nature, but by men. 

Such was the disposition which the Allies found 
arrayed against them when they reached the north bank 
of the Alma, and a prompt attack was decided on. The 
French were to cross, master the natural difficulties and 
threaten the Russian left flank. The British, taking 
advantage of this diversion, were to make a frontal attack 
upon the numerous batteries and battalions in the region 
of the road and of the Kourgané Hill, with the great 
tredoubt below it. 

Time went by, and though the French found that the 
infantry could escalade the steeps, the artillery could not 
follow, and without it they would not attack. As the 
nature of the ground broke them up into isolated groups 
unsupported by guns, their position was hazardous when 
Mentschikoff sent a strong column against them. Lord 
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Raglan felt he must act, and early in the afternoon ordered - 


the British to go forward. They had been lying amid 
the gardens and vineyards that lined the north bank, 
getting what cover they could against the guns opposite. 
On the right was a brigade that was to try and carry the 
road hollow, next came the whole of the light division 
under Browne, Codrington having charge of the Seventh, 
Twenty-third and Thirty-third. Immediately behind 
was the 1st division, composed of the Guards and 
the Highlanders under Colin Campbell. The Royal 
Welsh were directly opposite to the great redoubt, 
which would pour a shower of deadly missiles upon 
them as they swarmed up the open slope, and as the 
broken and tortuous nature of the whole valley gave rise 
to confusion, both in the deployment of the troops and 
the orders given, the attack was disorderly and most of 
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two other battalions got mingled with Codrington’s 
brigade. He now made a rush at the redoubt, for there 
was no time to re-form on reaching the other shore. ‘‘ The 
crowd, jammed together, twisted into fantastic shape by 
the bends of the river’s bank, and standing helpless under 
the fire of the skirmishers shooting down into it from above, 
could hardly even try to perform an evolution requiring 
free space and time.’’® Hence the terrible loss inflicted 
by the guns of the redoubt as the advance of 300yds. up 
the slope was in progress. But there was not a moment’s 
hesitation or wavering, and suddenly the guns stopped 
firing. Lest they should fall into the enemy’s hands, 
the Russians hurried them away at the moment when they 
would have been most deadly, and only musketry fire 
played on the assailants. Foremost among these was young 
Anstruther, carrying the Queen’s colour of the Twenty- 
third. ‘Fresh from the games of English school-life he 
ran fast; for heading all who strove to keep up with 
him, he gained the redoubt, and dug the butt-end of the 
flagstaff into the parapet ; and there he stood, holding it 
tight and taking breath.’’4 It was his last. A moment 
later he lay dead. His companions rushed past him, and 
Captain Bell saw the last gun just making its exit from the 
rear of the redoubt. At once his pistol was at the head 
of the driver, who sprang from the saddle and fled. Bell 
seized the bridle of the near horse, turned the gun round 
and sent it down the hill at the moment when General 
Browne bade him return to his company. But it was no 
longer his company but the battalion of which he had 
to take charge. Chester was dead, Lysons was acting as 
a staff officer. Five captains were down, and Bell was 
the senior of the few officers who remained unscathed. 
Not that wounds were much heeded, for the sergeant who 
was given charge of the colour that young Anstruther 


3 Kinglake, II, page 317. 4 Kinglake, II, page 332. 
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had planted on the redoubt, though sorely wounded, 1854 
carried it to the end. The ensigncy that was shortly Sept. 20 
after given to him was the first upward step in the career 

of Major-General Sir Luke O’Connor, V.C., Colonel of 

the Twenty-third, who lived to see the great war begin 

sixty years later, and was the man who had longest held 

the coveted Cross, when he died on February 2nd of this 

year. 
Thus was the great redoubt gained. But could it 
be retained ? Certainly not by the remnants of the small 
force that had won it; for a great Russian column was 
now coming down the slope upon them, and, looking 
back, they saw that they had no supports. No general 
order for an advance to the redoubt had been given. 
The dash of Codrington’s men had been a sudden affair 
of a very few minutes, and the 1st division was still 
amid the vineyards. Codrington sent an aide-de-camp 
to press their advance, but meanwhile some officer—it is 
not known who he was or why he did it—ordered a bugler 
to sound the “retire.” It was not at once obeyed. It 
were almost safer to line the outer side of the redoubt 
parapet and so meet the Russian onset rather than fly 
back down the slope open to their fire. But again the 
“retire ’’ sounded, and now it was obeyed. The brilliantly 
won vantage spot was lost, just as the Guards and High- 
landers were crossing the river and met the retreating 
battalions, which ultimately passed through them, re- 
formed behind them and rejoined the fray. 

At the moment matters looked ugly for the Allies. 
The French were still stationary and threatened. The 
attempt to carry the road hollow was easily countered 
by the Russian batteries that commanded it. The great 
redoubt was again in Russian hands. Then a curious 
incident brought about a complete change. Seeking a 
point whence he could survey and direct the battle, Lord 
Raglan, with his staff, rode across the river and took post 
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upon a knoll in the interval between the French and 
British sphere of operations, but close to positions occupied 
by Russians. He at once sent for a couple of guns, trained 
them on to the batteries commanding the road, and having 
created a panic, caused the latter to retire. He then directed 
his guns against Mentschikoff’s reserves and succeeded 
in driving them back, for the Russians believed that this 
small and isolated effort of the British general was an 
advance of the French in strength. Thus their attention 
was diverted, their sense of security destroyed. The British 
were able on the one hand to advance up the road hollow, 
on the other to recapture the redoubt and pursue their 
course up the slopes of the Kourgané Hill. The French 
also had now got artillery into position to sweep back the 
Russian column that opposed them, and soon carried the 
height on which Mentschikoff had placed his westernmost 
batteries. The battle was won, and though the Russian 
retreat was almost unmolested, their army was seized 
with panic which spread even into Sebastopol. As the 
defences were at that time, and especially on the north 
side of the harbour, very imperfect, a bold face and a 
rapid advance might have given the great naval base 
to the Allies without delay and serious conflict. But 
neither the condition of the fortress nor the effect of the 
Alma defeat on the Russian morale were appreciated at 
the council table of the Allies, and, especially to the French, 
the risk appeared too great. There was a pause for rest 
and argument. The golden opportunity passed by, and 
for the next eighteen months the gloomy drama was 
slowly to unroll. 

The casualties of the Royal Welsh on the day of the 
Alma amounted to 21x. So great was the loss of officers 
that three of the companies were put into temporary charge 
of lieutenants from another regiment. Lysons, who had 
been with the force operating up the road hollow and was 
mentioned in despatches, obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
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colonel and commanded the regiment to the end of the 
war, from which Bell emerged with the same rank and 
with a V.C. 

An immediate assault on the northern defences of 
Sebastopol being vetoed, the combined armies undertook 
a two days’ flank march through the broken and woody 
country eastward of the town and its outlying forts, 
so as to reach the south side. Had Mentschikoff known 
this he might have brought about disaster, but he was 
fully occupied in betaking himself off from Sebastopol, 
so as to secure his communications and await reinforce- 
ments, while the defences were principally manned by 
the sailors of his fleet. Thus, on the evening of September 
25th, Lord Raglan, riding with his staff in front of the 
English column, stumbled upon the rear of the departing 
Russians. Making a bold front and sending for supports, 
the British general hastened the pace of the enemy and 
captured part of hisconvoy. Next day he reached Balaclava, 
of which the port became his supply base, while the army 
was encamped on the hills west of it. More westward 
still lay the French, and siege operations were begun by 
each army on the fronts nearest to their camps. The 
French thus again had the inward side, and Raglan’s 
small army had the double task of pursuing its share of 
the siege operations and of resisting any attack of Russian 
armies from the East. Balaclava, necessary for its sub- 
sistence, lay beyond and below the strong hill positions, 
and needed separate defence. It was entrusted to the 
cavalry, supported by Colin Campbell and some of his 
Highlanders, while an outer line of redoubts and entrench- 
ments was occupied by Turkish auxilianes. Returning 
strongly reinforced, the Russians fell upon this weak posi- 
tion. They soon carried the redoubts, and before French 
and British supports could be brought up the British 
horse had to save the situation by dashing charges. The 
fight was over and the Light Brigade had attained glory 
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and destruction before the Twenty-third were called from 
their camp where they held themselves in readiness. 

The besiegers were now falling into the condition of 
besieged. By the garrison and the defences of Sebastopol 
to the North and by Mentschikoff, now superior in numbers, 
on the East, they were hemmed into the hilly promontory 
of the Chersonese with sea boundary to South and West. 
Against the small British force, busy with its investment 
work and holding the exposed position of the Inkerman 
heights, a huge surprise attack was planned. Beginning 
at dawn, repeated assaults by 40,000 men were vigorously 
Jaunched. At first they were not merely withstood, but 
thrown back with great slaughter by mere handfuls of 
British. Gradually all available men from camps and 
pickets were brought up, and the French arrived in 
support. By one o’clock the Russian offensive was ended, 
and though there were no large and sustained counter- 
attacks, yet when the shadows of evening fell they had 
retired whence they came with a loss of over 10,000. 
Their scheme was to attack other points after the Inkerman 
heights were captured, for there were now 120,000 Russians 
under arms in the Crimea. But as the initial venture was 
a failure, there was no inception of the intended develop- 
ments. The Twenty-third were not in the forefront of this 
fight. Between the position which Codrington, with 1,200 
men of the light division, held on the Victoria Ridge and 
the Inkerman heights lay a ravine, which was one of the 
channels of the Russian attacks upon the latter. But 
the Victoria Ridge might be threatened by a sortie from 
behind the Sebastopol defences, and as soon as Codrington 
heard firing at dawn he bestirred himself to gather as many 
men as possible. The Twenty-third were spread about— 
in camp, on picket duty, in the batteries. Eventually 
322 gathered on the Victoria Ridge, of which some sixty 
were sick and wounded from the camp, among them Lysons 
himself, recovering from an attack of fever, but who now 
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got up and took command. Though, as it turned out, 
no attack was made on the Victoria Ridge, the manning 
of its edge looking down into the ravine was a great check 
to the Russians, many of whom were picked off by our 
skirmishers posted on the ravine banks. 

The Inkerman fight was the one serious attempt of 
the Russian relieving army to overwhelm the Allies. The 
strength of the latters’ land fronts and their command of 
the sea frustrated it ; but a new and dreaded enemy was 
approaching. Too late it was recognised that Sebastopol 
was only to be taken by the lengthy operations of a regular 
siege, and that winter must be spent on the bleak heights. 
An autumn hurricane, which blew down tents and destroyed 
several ships that had just arrived with sadly needed 
supplies from England, gave a foretaste of what was to be. 
By the end of January the British Army was a skeleton. 
The vast majority were dead or in hospital. The minority 
on duty were worn and weary. The French were in like 
case. Fortunately the iron hand of winter was on the 
Russians also. There were one or two sorties, but no 
effort of a field force to attempt an offensive move. 

With the close of February came a change produced 
by improving weather, by a competent commissariat service 
and medical organisation, and by large reinforcements, 
especially for the French, who were now four to one of the 
British. This spring saw the Allies outnumbering the 
Russians in the Crimea. Yet the end was not at hand. 
There were successful expeditions by sea and land. There 
was much bombardment and some capture of advantageous 
positions. But there was no general assault with fortunate 
result. One, well prepared for and of great early promise, 
ended in failure with heavy loss. Lord Raglan, whose age 
is realised when we remember that he joined Wellington 
in his first Peninsula days, had borne work and worry, 
hardship and anxiety, with cheerful fortitude all these 
trying months; but he was at the end of his tether, 
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and a week after the unsuccessful assault he lay dead. 
Three months more of bombardment and siege works, 
and again an assault was ordered. At the Redan the 
Twenty-third were hotly engaged, and heavy loss ended in 
failure. Colonel Lysons was severely wounded ; indeed, 
if we include two officers whose injury was only slight, 
sixteen out of the eighteen officers of the regiment were 
hit, and the total casualties were 1r8o. 

The French were more fortunate. They easily cap- 
tured the Malakoff, which so dominated the town and 
the whole of the southern harbour defences that the 
Russians evacuated them, retiring to the north side. 
The siege of Sebastopol was over, but the state of war 
continued, and another winter—under very different 
circumstances, fortunately—had to be spent in the Crimea. 
Early in the spring an armistice was signed, followed by 
the Peace of Paris. But it was July before the regiment 
again landed on its native shores. 

The Royal Welsh emerged from the ordeal with added 
laurels. The Victoria Cross was instituted in January, 1856, 
and four came to the regiment. It was awarded not merely 
to Captain Bell and Sergeant O’Connor for their feats on 
the day of the Alma, but to Surgeon Sylvester and Corporal 
Shields for crossing and recrossing the fire zone to fetch 
in their wounded adjutant during the unsuccessful attempt 
on the Redan. The gallantry of all ranks received recog- 
nition in despatches, but the heavy toll of 760 deaths was 
paid, the cholera and the winter being far more fatal 
than the battlefields. Although there was no reserve 
battalion at this time, the regiment was far better 
reinforced than ever before, for we read that in December, 
1854, it was “augmented to sixteen companies, eight 
service companies 950 strong and eight depot companies also 
g50 strong.’’® The change back again to two battalions 
in 1858 was one of name rather than of strength. 


5 Mainwaring, page 194. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE MUTINY 


On its Way to China the Regiment Hears of the Indian 

Mutiny and is Landed at Calcutta—Serves Under Sir Colin 

Campbell—Relief of the Lucknow Residency and Two 

More V.C.’s—Victory of Cawnpore—Capture of Lucknow— 
Detachment Duty at Oudh 


THE regiment had been home from the Crimea for little 1857 
more than six months before it was again warned to 

prepare for foreign service. There was war in China, and February 
a force was to proceed there in the spring of 1857. Colonel 

Lysons regretfully surrendered the command, and the 
regiment embarked in three transports, the divisions being May and 
respectively in the command of Lieutenant-Colonels Pratt, June 
Wells and Bell. Of these, only the last was of the gallant 

band who three years earlier had sailed to the Black Sea. 

China was never reached. When the transports 
touched at Cape Town they heard that all available troops August 
were to be diverted to India, where grave trouble had 
arisen. The smouldering embers of unrest and discontent 
had broken out into fierce flame. Many of the native 
regiments had openly mutinied, and the rebels had seized 
upon Delhi, where the titular Great Mogul lived in honour- May 
able retirement. The representative of a long line of 
rulers and their ancient capital were free of the British 
Raj, and the whole of North India began to follow suit. 

After the surrender of Cawnpore and the massacre of its 
Europeans in June, British rule in the province of Oudh 
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was only represented by a handful of men and women 
beleaguered in the Lucknow Residency. 

Few in numbers but great in courage, the little detach- 
ments of English soldiers, with such natives as remained 
loyal, made head against enormous odds and took the 
offensive wherever possible. On the same day that two 
of the three sections of the Twenty-third landed at Calcutta, 
Delhi was regained. At the same time Havelock, having 
won back Cawnpore and being joined by Outram, reached 
Lucknow and fought his way to the Residency to find 
that, though he could bring hope and support to the 
garrison, he must remain immured within its precincts 
and defend them against an immense hostile throng. 
The capture of so considerable a number of Bnitish, led by 
men of the highest repute in India, would be a staggering 
blow to be avoided at all cost, and the Twenty-third soon 
formed part of the relief force which was being gathered 
together by the new Commander-in-Chief, whom three 
years before they had known at the Alma as leader of 
the Highland Brigade that retrieved the position at the 
redoubt. 

Sir Colin Campbell, who had assumed the command 
in India in August, reached Cawnpore in November, and 
determined at once to advance on Lucknow. The capital 
of the old kingdom of Oudh was a great rambling city of 
narrow streets and hovels, sprinkled with palatial groups 
of buildings set in vast high-walled courts and gardens, 
very capable of defence. The Residency was one of them, 
and lay on the northern edge of the city near the Goomtee 
River. Others were near it, especially the Kaiser Bagh, 
or palace of the kings, and, almost equally important, 
the Secunder Bagh. Nor were these great piles of solid 
masonry confined to the city, but stretched out beyond 
the canal which formed its south and east limits. Such, 
to the south, was the Alum Bagh, and to the east the 
Dilkoosha, a royal palace in a park, and La Martiniére, a 
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huge and fantastic dwelling built by the Frenchman, 
Martin, but since his death occupied as a college. 


1857 


Leaving as strong a contingent as he dared at Cawn- Nov. 11 


pore to check the rebel hosts that were threatening it, 
Sir Colin marched north and occupied the Alum Bagh 
with his little army, which did not then exceed “ 4,500 
men of all arms.’? Thence he could signal to the 
Residency and mature plans for reaching it. 

He knew what a heavy loss of life Havelock’s advance 
through the narrow and tortuous streets of Lucknow had 
entailed, and he therefore determined to give the city 
a wide berth. He would make a flank march across 
country to his own right upon the Dilkoosha Park. 
Then he would advance upon the Martiniére and the 
line of the canal, and from that point move forward 
by the right as close as possible to the river, thereby 
securing that flank against onslaught, though not against 
fire. He would seize the barracks and the Secunder 
Bagh from the open ground, then under cover of batteries 
to be opened on the Kaiser Bagh, the key of the enemy’s 
position, carry the intermediate buildings, and, after 
effecting a junction with the Residency, withdraw the 
garrison.’’* 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wells and three companies of the 
Twenty-third arrived with other troops and a convoy on 
November 13th, and were joined by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pratt and another three companies next day, when a 
start was made. Of three little infantry brigades, the 
last, ‘‘ commanded by Brigadier Russell, was composed of 
a wing of the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, a regiment 
famous in our military annals but new to Indian warfare, 
and owing to its losses in the Crimea consisting mainly 
of young soldiers, and two companies of the 82nd Foot.’”® 

The Dilkoosha was easily carried, and the Martiniére 
after a slight brush. Both were occupied as posts to con- 
nect the advance with the base at the Alum Bagh. To 
secure Communication with this source of his commissariat 


1 Forrest, II, page 128. 2 Forrest, II, page 127.  % Forrest, II, 
page 133. 
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and ammunition, Sir Colin saw that the ground up to 
the canal boundary of the city must be held, and so 
“ Russell, with the conception of a daring soldier, pushed 
forward several companies of infantry and seized two 
villages on the bank of the canal of the utmost strategic 
importance.’ The Twenty-third was engaged on this 
operation, and came under the fire of the rebels, who made 
an attack in force in the afternoon, when supports had to 
be called up. A brisk fight took place along the line of 
the canal, ending in the repulse of the enemy and their 
pursuit beyond the canal. 

The work of convoying provisions and ammunition 
from the Alum Bagh to the Martiniére occupied the follow- 
ing day, but all was ready for a further advance by eight 
o’clock on the morning of November 16th. The Secunder 
Bagh was the first objective, and this the rebels—of 
whom there were 60,000, well armed, disposed about the 
city and its outliers—held strongly and contested bravely 
before the British captured it. Still fiercer was the fight 
for the mosque of Shah Nujjeef. Every attack had 
failed, though led by Sir Colin in person, and he had 
ordered a retirement when, as the shades of evening fell, 
a surprise entrance was effected from the rear by fifty 
of his Highlanders, and it formed the advance post that 
night. The two following days were employed in the 
capture of buildings still intervening between the relieving 
and the beleaguered forces. The latter, during these days, 
were able on their side to act on the offensive, and the 
junction was accomplished. 

Meanwhile the Royal Welsh had been busy. The left, 
where we saw them operating as part of Russell’s brigade, 
was the most exposed position, as its flank was open to 
the enemy within the city. Russell captured a series of 
bungalows, detached buildings with each interval a fire 


“Forrest, II, page 139. 
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zone. He needed reinforcing, and a young lieutenant of 1857 
the Bengal Artillery who now joined him tells us: ‘“ We Nov. 18 
found Russell in a very uncomfortable position exposed 
to a hot fire and closely surrounded by the enemy.”® Two 
months later this young officer earned his V.C., and we 
have recently mourned his loss as Earl Roberts. From 
another officer we hear how, in order to silence one of the 
enemy’s guns, the muzzle of a nine-pounder was crammed 
through a hole in a mud wall just made by a shot: ‘ As 
we fired so did they. A cloud of dust is all I remember: 
Brigadier Russell, Captain Ogilvie and I were on our backs. 
Poor Russell had just been grazed on the back of the neck ; 
the clods broken from the wall had knocked us over.’’® 
Russell being hors de combat, Colonel Biddulph, who for 
long had been exposing himself in the fire zone unscathed, 
took his place, but as he was explaining the next move 
to Colonel Hale, a bullet, passing through the latter’s 
hat, lodged in his brain. Hale then assumed command, 
and carried out the instructions he was receiving as the 
fatal bullet sped its way. It was to attack a hospital, 
which was taken after a stubbom resistance, but its 
thatched roof catching fire, the heat made a retirement 
back to the bungalows imperative. A corporal of the 
Eighty-second, who had been of the storming party, 
was wounded, and lay in a garden for an hour and 
a half, tended by a band boy of the Twenty-third. 
This becoming known at the bungalows, Lieutenant 
Hackett, also of the Twenty-third, “‘ called for volun- 
teers to assist him in getting in the wounded man. 
Lieutenant Harrington, Gunners Ford and Williams 
immediately came forward. They left the house, crossed 
the road, exposed to a heavy musketry fire, brought in 
the corporal, and with them Band Boy Monger, who 
remained the whole time with and attended the wounded 


5 Roberts, I, page 344. ® Bourchier, page 151. 
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man.”’? These are the words of the artillery colonel 
who watched this act of valour, and whose testimony led 
to the Victoria Cross being awarded to Hackett and 
Monger, and also to Harrington. Yet the most recent 
historians of the Mutiny mention Harrington only,® the 
author of a great three-volume work on the subject going 
so far as to say that even the name of the other officer— 
that is Hackett—“‘ has not been recorded.’’® 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wells and his men continued to 
hold the bungalows during the following days, in order to 
assist the safe passage behind them of the occupants of the 
Residency towards the Martiniére and Dilkoosha, and thence 
to the Alum Bagh. Women, children and invalids went 
on the r9th—a silent, anxious procession in the night, 
for several sections of the way were still exposed to the fire 
of the enemy, whose attention was kept engaged by a 
violent bombardment of the Kaiser Bagh. At midnight 
on the 22nd the evacuation was complete, Havelock having 
been removed dying. Inglis, who had conducted the first 
defence, and Outram, who had commanded since his 
arrival in September, remained to the last. Outram 
waved to Inglis to go. The latter begged the privilege of 
shutting the gate of his old garrison, and Outram passed 
out before him. 

In complete safety, and unsuspected by the enemy, 
the whole retirement took place, and it was only when all 
the positions behind them were evacuated that the com- 
panies of the Twenty-third that had held the bungalows and 
the advanced trench followed to the Martiniére. A week 
later they were outside Cawnpore, to which Sir Colin had 
returned rapidly, but none too soon. The well equipped 
Gwalior contingent of sepoys, some 12,000 strong, had 
joined rebel troops from Bithoor and other districts, 
bringing up the numbers to 25,000. Against such odds 


7 Mainwaring, page 224, quoting Colonel Crawford’s contemporary 
letter describing the scene. ® Evelyn Wood, page 216. ® Forrest, II, 
page 175. 
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the force that Sir Colin had left behind when he marched 
to Lucknow had been unable to hold the city of Cawnpore, 
but had, after sharp fighting, retired to an entrenched 
camp outside. 

To clear the city and decisively defeat the rebel 
hosts was essential, and Sir Colin quickly laid his plans. 
He organised his army of 5,000 effectives south of the 
city, where it was strongly held by the enemy’s left, 
but while making a demonstration in this quarter, he 
prepared to throw his strength against the enemy’s right, 
where, well beyond the city, the Gwalior contingent had 
established their camp. 

As at Lucknow, it was the splendid dash of the 
artillery that broke the rebel lines. But with it went 
forward Sir Colin, riding in front of his favourite Highland 
battalions, and behind them was Inglis’s brigade, of which 
the Twenty-third formed part. Driven from the Ganges 
Canal and the brick kiln mounds, the rebels made off along 
the western high road towards Gwalior, and at midday Sir 
Colin entered their camp, where “‘ the chupatties were found 
heating upon the fires, the bullocks stood tied beside the 
hackeries, the sick and wounded were found lying in the 
hospital, the smith left his forge and the surgeon his 
ward, to fly from the avenging bayonets.’2® While 
the cavalry and artillery pursued the runaways and 
captured their guns, part of the infantry was turned back 
towards the city to take the enemy in flank, and the Twenty- 
third were left to guard the camp. They were about to pile 
arms when a hostile contingent with three guns came up. 
Colonel Wells at once sent three companies forward in 
face of a brisk fire of grape. ‘‘ The men simply raced for 
the guns, the enemy flying in all directions,’ and the 
trophies were soon brought into camp. 

Meanwhile the enemy in the city, threatened in both 
flank and rear, took to their heels along the Delhi road 


1@ Forrest, II, page 227. 4 Mainwaring, page 228. 
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under cover of darkness. During next day they were 
pursued as far as Bithoor. With only ninety-nine 
casualties all told, Sir Colin had captured thirty-four 
guns and reduced the best organised rebel force to the 
condition of a rabble. 

Lucknow was now the chief remaining centre of native 
resistance, and bands of sepoys and other armed rebels 
continued to swell the host that had been already so formid- 
able in November. Sir Colin had three months of detach- 
ment work and punitive expeditions before he could deal 
the final blow with a concentrated and sufficient army. 
Thus, as the new year opened we find the Twenty-third 
engaged in the operation against Futtehghur, which Sir Colin 
conducted in person. But by the end of February he was 
ready to march on Lucknow and join hands with Outram, 
who, with 4,000 men, had been holding the Alum Bagh 
position against the frequent and formidable attacks of 
an enemy that had swelled to over 100,000. 

That this small force was left critically placed so long 
was not entirely due to Sir Colin’s need of preparation and 
concentration, for he declared himself ready to begin 
operations on February 12th. The delay had a political 
significance. Jung Bahadur was marching down from Nepal 
with 8,000 men, and, as the Governor-General wrote to Sir 
Colin, ‘‘ It would drive him wild to find himself jockeyed out 
of all share in the great campaign.’”! The first participa- 
tion of Gurkhas in British warfare proved the starting 
point of a very valuable association and still bears fruit 
to-day, and it was well that the decisive moment had not 
been reached when Jung Bahadur took up his assigned 
position south of the city. 

But a good deal had already been done. The 
Twenty-third, arriving at the Dilkoosha, found themselves 
part of an army of 25,000, and therefore strong enough to 
operate simultaneously at two points. Sir Colin decided 
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that while he advanced, as he had done in the previous 
November, by the Martiniére and Secunder Bagh line, 
Outram should cross the Goomtee, seize the posts held by 
the enemy on the north side of the river, and from such 
points of vantage train his batteries against the Kaiser 
Bagh on the opposite bank, while Sir Colin attacked it 
more closely. With Outram’s corps was the Twenty- 
third and the rest of Russell’s brigade. They crossed over 
a bridge of boats behind the Dilkoosha, and five days 
later gained complete possession of the northern suburb 
of the city, pounded the Kaiser Bagh with their guns and 
obtained access to the iron bridge that spanned the river. 
Although the huge Kaiser Bagh, with its multitude of 
courts and edifices, was the rebel centre, every other large 
group of buildings, including the Residency, was likewise 
garrisoned, and Outram desired to cross over with every 
available man and carry a section of the city at the same 
moment that Sir Colin captured the Kaiser Bagh. It 
is agreed by such authorities as Earl Roberts and Sir 
Evelyn Wood?* that had this been done the enemy would 
have been crushed, and would not have got away in 
numerous organised bands, occasioning the exhausting 
summer campaign that followed. 

But Sir Colin forbade Outram to force the passage of 
the bridge unless he undertook todo so without the loss of 
a single man, and as it was swept by the fire of the enemy 
from houses on the south side, this was out of the question. 
So whereas the Kaiser Bagh and the quarter in which it 
was situate fell into our hands on March 14th, Outram did 
not cross till the 16th, and then at a point where we held 
both banks. His first enterprise was against the Residency 
which he had so bravely defended the previous autumn. 
It was regained in a moment. ‘“ The word ‘ Charge’ was 
given by Sir James, who was in front, and the 23rd Fusiliers, 
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tushing through the gateway, drove the enemy before 
them at the point of the bayonet, the remainder of the 
brigade following them in reserve.’** The Residency 
captured, two companies, under Lieutenant-Colonel Bell, 
passed on to clear the southern end of the iron bridge. 
“No sooner did they appear than a scattered fire of 
musketry was opened on them. Then, from above a 
barricade of wood there came a curl of smoke, and a storm 
of grape swept over them. Before the sepoys could load 
again the Fusiliers were at the muzzle, and, with a loud 
cheer, rushed into the work and captured the brass gun 
which was in position to sweep the iron bridge.”!* The 
next objective was the old stronghold named the Muchee 
Bhawan, to which the Royal Welsh, supported by Sikhs, 
‘‘ made their way through a labyrinth of lanes and streets.”’ 
It was “ precipitately abandoned by the enemy, and the 
soldiers pursued them to the outer courtyard of the Great 
Imanbara. They dashed across the court, so beautifully 
decorated with nich tesselated pavements, rushed up a 
noble flight of steps, and seized the great central hall, 
whose mirrors and chandeliers were said to have cost one 
of the most magnificent Nawabs of Oudh nearly a million 
of pounds sterling.’’15 

Thus this strange siege of a great city, of which not 
the whole perimeter, but a numerous series of scattered 
enclosures within it were defended, drew to its close. 
One of the final scenes was at the ‘‘ Moosa Bagh, a large 
building with numerous courts and enclosures situated on 
the right bank of the river about five miles north-west of 
Lucknow.’2 Here 8,000 rebels had collected, and 
Outram, with a strong force, was sent against it and 
quickly captured it. Afterthat the Twenty-third were able 
to take some rest. But they formed part of the ‘‘ Lucknow 
Field Force, a powerful and efficient body of troops to 


14 Forrest, II, page 358. 14 Forrest, II, page 358. 1 Forrest, II, 
page 359. 16 Forrest, II, page 362. 
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garrison the city and to keep in check the rebels who 1858 
swarmed in the neighbourhood.’’!? On such duty we 

find them frequently occupied throughout the year. Of 
their three Lieutenant-Colonels, Wells and Bell now went 
home, and it is Lieutenant-Colonel Pratt and Major 
Bulwer whom the despatches of the time describe as 
leading flying columns or taking a share in the larger 
operations which eventually gave back peace and order 

to our great dependency. 


17 Forrest, III, page 333. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE SERVICE OF THE EMPIRE 


A New Second Battalion Ratsed—Serves in the Ashantee 

War—The Two Battalions Join to Celebrate St. David's 

Day—The First Battalion in Burma—The Second Battalion 

at Pekin—The First Battalion in South Africa—Colenso— 
Rooidam—F rederickstaat 


1858 WHILE the regiment was still busily engaged in India, 
Mareh 16 there was forming in England a new 2nd Battalion that 
was to prove more lasting than its predecessors and to 
show its worth in the service of the Empire that has found 
ample work for it and the senior battalion in the four 

quarters of the globe. 
The order for its formation was issued in March. 
June 20 In June, Colonel Bell, V.C., who had left India after the 
capture of Lucknow, assumed the command, and in 
Oct. 12 October it had exceeded its regulation strength of 1,125, 
1859 for 1,218 men had joined. Next year Bell shipped his 
young soldiers to Malta, and after a considerable stay 
1867 there accompanied them to Canada, where Fenian trouble 
1869 was expected. Fifteen months later they were back in 
May England, and when Bell took them to Aldershot, he 
found himself once more under the man who had been 
his superior officer a dozen years before. Lysons, who had 
so valiantly led the Twenty-third at the various assaults 
against Sebastopol, was now a major-general, and Bell’s 
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battalion was brigaded under him. A few months later, 
however, Bell himself becoming a general, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mostyn succeeded him in the command. At 
that moment the 1st Battalion was about to leave India, 
where it had remained all these years. Thither for a 
while Colonel Wells had returned; but Colonel Pratt 
was again in command when they set foot in England 
in November, 1869. 

Both battalions were therefore in England when the 
war Cloud hung over Europe. Prussia’s campaigns against 
Denmark and Austria had not been recognised as the 
early stages of a scheme to defeat the Western Powers 
one after another in detail and dominate Europe. Even 
in 1870 Bismarck’s diplomacy was so smartly conducted 
that France seemed the aggressor, and no one held out a 
helping hand. But England, then as now, was fully 
alive to the importance of the integrity of Belgium and 
of her treaty obligations. Peace had, as usual, greatly 
brought down the numbers of the Army. This was 
remedied in face of the danger of an infraction of Belgian 
neutrality by either belligerent. The 2nd Battalion of 
the Royal Welsh was found to have dwindled down to 
460, but was at once reinforced with 300 additional men. 

Not yet, however, was it to have its first taste of 
active service, and when it came it was in a region where 
climate and geography are apt to be more formidable 
opponents than man. The 2nd Battalion were at the 
Curragh when they heard that they were to be part of 
Wolseley’s Ashantee force. There was a great midnight 
send-off. The massed bands of all the regiments in the 
camp headed the march to the station, and the whole way 
was lined with soldiers holding lighted torches. Among 
his officers Colonel Mostyn had two V.C.’s. Hackett, 
who had gained the Cross at Lucknow, was now a major, 
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while the same brevet rank had been reached by O’Connor, 
the sergeant of the Alma, who a few years later succeeded 
Mostyn in the command of the battalion. Among the 
subalterns was the present Brigadier-General Mainwaring, 
who afterwards so assiduously compiled the continuation 
of Cannon’s records of the regiment, which he published 
in 1889 and which is being freely quoted in this volume. 
As the year closed, the battalion reached Cape Coast 
Castle, to be beset with transport difficulties. ‘‘ When 
it was found that the regiment could not proceed up 
country on account of the Fantee carners having run away, 
the disappointment was immense and the whole of the 
regiment—officers and men—volunteered their services to 
act as carriers for the force.’’® Such an offer could not, 
of course, be accepted. The difficulties were overcome 
to the extent needed by the little army that fought its 
way to Kumassi and captured it. Of this Colonel Mostyn 
and 100 of his men formed part, while four companies 
followed in charge of a convoy. The casualties in the 
field were slight, but the climate took its toll. Yet when 
the Duke of Cambridge inspected the battalion on its 
return he expressed his “‘ astonishment at the good appear- 
ance of the regiment. I have been given to understand 
that the battalion landed as invalided, but I may safely 
say, that though I have watched over the Army for many 
years, I never saw a regiment look more soldier-like.”’ 
Two months later, the 2nd Battalion joined the tst 
at Aldershot and both were present at the review in 
honour of the Czar Alexander II. Noticing the tattered 
colours of the rst Battalion he asked the reason of their 
ragged condition, and learnt that it was chiefly due to the 
stress of the Crimean campaign. They were the colours 
presented by the Prince Consort, and all that remains of 
the regimental colours hangs on the wall of the officers’ 
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mess at Wrexham, securely framed behind glass, and 1s 1874 
reproduced on Plate 8. Laterin the year the 2nd Battalion Oct. 10 
went to Gibraltar, and it was while they were there and 

the rst Battalion in Ireland that the Brigade Depot system 1877 
was introduced and the Wrexham Barracks built. 

In 1880 the rst Battalion was again ordered to India. 1880 
Some months earlier the 2nd Battalion had returned from 
Gibraltar, and on St. David’s Day at Woolwich there was, March 1 
for the first time, a combined feast, at which the muster 
of officers, past and present, was very large.* At that 
time the colonel of the regiment was General Crutchley, 
who, as Lieutenant-Colonel, had been forced by ill-health 
to hand over the command to Lieutenant-Colonel Chester 
on the outbreak of the Cnmean War. As colonel of the 
regiment he had succeeded Sir William Codrington, the 
brigadier under whom the Royal Welsh had captured the 
Alma redoubt, and who, having commanded in chief in the 
Crimea during the last months of the war, became their 
colonel in 1860, but resigned it fifteen years later on 
appointment to the Coldstream Guards. 

Just asin 1834 the Twenty-third nearly lost their Flash, 1881 

so in 1881 was there an attempt to deprive them of their 
honoured title of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. The territori- 
alising of regiments was introduced, and the powers that be, 
who thought that no ancient traditions were of any import- 
ance compared to-their new nostrums, not only intended 
to abolish the numerical designation, but to introduce the 
brand new title of “‘ North Wales Regiment.”” Fortunately, 
Lord Powis, a descendant of the Lords Herbert of Chirbury, 
interposed. ‘‘ What has this splendid regiment done to 
forfeit its glorious old name ? ”’ asked he in the House of 
Lords, and asked it with effect. 

Meanwhile the 1st Battalion had gone to India, 1880 
and in due time took part in the last Burma campaign. 1885 
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In the wars of 1824-6 and of 1852 there had been serious 
fighting before the British reached the capital. Now 
there was little opposition to General Prendergast’s 
advance up the Irrawaddy. King Thibaw was a poor 
thing in the hands of his wife, Supayalat, who limited her 
political energies to suppressing all possible rivals of her 
own sex in Thibaw’s affections and all male aspirants 
to his throne. Thus Thibaw’s warlike preparations went 
no further than the issuing of a proclamation which declares 
that he will “ himself march forth with the Generals, Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants, with large forces of infantry, 
artillery, elephanterie and cavalry, by land and water, and 
with the might of his army will efface these heretic Kalas, 
and conquer and annex their country.’’5 Then he relapsed 
into quietude in his palace at Mandalay. When the Royal 
Welsh and the rest of the expedition steamed up to 
the strong forts of Minhla and Kole Kone, it was expected 
that the storming of them would prove serious work, 
for their heavy guns commanded the reaches of the river 
and they were fully manned. It was a mere brush, 
resulting in only twenty-seven casualties to the sepoy 
regiments. The reason is given by General Mainwaring, 
then a captain and adjutant to his regiment : 


It was found afterwards that the garrisons consisted 
chicfly of prisoners who had been taken out of the gaols 
on war being declared, and who had onty been landed at 
the forts three days previous to the attack. They were 
miserably fed and cio:hed, and wretchedly armed ; in 
fact, among the piles of arms that were captured, a large 
number of pieces of wood cut and painted to represent 
muskets, and many dahs or swords whose blades were 
made out of kerosine oil tins, were found. ® 


Still easier was the capture of Myingyan, and the 
expedition arrived before the old capital of Ava without 
a blow. Here a gilded barge met it and State officials 
begged for an armistice. But General Prendergast 
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answered that the surrender of the King, his army and 
his capital were the only terms on which he would forego 
the bombardment of Ava next day. As the hour for the 
signal gun was about to strike, the barge reappeared, 
bringing Thibaw’s acceptance of the terms. Ava was 
entered, and the Royal Welsh superintended the dis- 
armament of the Burmese troops found there. Next 
day the flotilla steamed up the river to Mandalay, and 
Thibaw’s reign was over. 

But though the destruction of native misrule was easy, 
the building up of the more solid fabric of British rule 
proved long and difficult. There was no organised rising on 
national lines, but the larger part of the armed Burmese 
got away with guns and other equipment and swelled the 
ranks of the local bands that had flourished during Thibaw’s 
anarchic reign. Long after Mandalay was occupied the 
district round the city was 

almost entirely in the hands of three or four dacoit 

leaders, who had large followings and acted to some 

extent in concert. The territorial limits of each one’s 
jurisdiction were defined and respected by the several 
leaders. The villagers were made to pay blackmail, and 
disobedience of orders, or any attempt to help the British 

Government, were severely punished.? 

These conditions obtained over 75,000 square miles, 
and the smal] army of occupation was hard put to make 
an end of it. It had to cover the ground in small groups, 
so that the Royal Welsh became 

split up into numerous detachments in various parts of 

the country (at one time there were as many as twelve 

detachments, some of which were commanded by 
sergeants) ; nor was it reunited again until its tour of 

Burmese service having expired, it returned to India in 

March, 1887.8 

Throughout the campaign the battalion lost only 
4 lives in fighting; but 87 died of disease and 341 were 


7 Stuart, page 178. 8 Mainwaring, page 313. 
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invalided. The arduous and trying detachment duty in 
a hot and undeveloped country had told heavily. Among 
the trophies sent home was the fine Burmese bell, repre- 
sented on Plate 9, which stands in the barrack yard at 
Wrexham. 

It was at Lucknow, where a previous generation of 
its soldiers had fought hard and won laurels, that the 
Ist Battalion celebrated the bicentenary of the raising 
of the regiment. The 2nd Battalion was still in the British 
Isles, but its time for a sojourn in the East was to come. 
Sailing to Malta in 1896, it spent eight months there before 
going on to Crete, where the ruling Turks and subject 
Greeks were fighting freely and an international occupation 
scheme was being attempted. The semblance of peace 
having been obtained, the battalion went to Cairo; but 
it had been there little more than a month when it was 
summoned in hot haste to return to Crete, where renewed 
disturbances had broken out. As soon as order was 
restored it was despatched to Hong Kong. There the 
quiet routine of garrison duty, alternated with polo, 
football and other sports, was suddenly broken in upon 
by the news that Pekin had msen against foreigners and 
that our Embassy Compound was besieged. Three com- 
panies of the Royal Welsh were hurried up to Taku and 
were in time to assist in the relief of the foreign settlement 
at Tientsin. They then went in support of Admiral 
Seymour, who had found it impossible to reach Pekin 
with his little band and who was hard pressed in his 
retirement. Meanwhile the troops of the European 
nations were increasing, and a successful attack was made 
upon the native city of Tientsin. But there were two 
days of fierce fighting within the walls, and the detachment 
of the Fusiliers lost 12 per cent. of its numbers. Reinforced 
by another company and by headquarters, it then formed 
part of the Allied Army that marched to Pekin and relieved 
the Legations. The advance had been strongly opposed, 
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and there were various engagements with considerable 
loss, the toll paid by the Royal Welsh being thirty-four 
killed and ninety-six wounded. 

Meanwhile, even warmer work had fallen to the share 
of the rst Battalion. On the outbreak of the Boer War 
it had set sail from England. Reaching Cape Town it 
was at once sent on to Durban to form part of the army 
which Sir Redvers Buller was to lead to the relief of 
Ladysmith. A Fusilier brigade, consisting of the 2nd 
Battalions of the Royals, Scots and Irish, together with 
the 1st of the Royal Welsh, was placed under the command 
of Major-General Barton and numbered 6th. Buller, after 
massing his army at Frere and Chieveley, shelled the 
positions of the Boers round Colenso and then prepared to 
attack them. They were especially holding the hills on the 
north or Ladysmith side of the Tugela River, but they also 
retained posts on the south bank, especially on the Hlang- 
wane Mountain and its outliers. The centre was to deliver 
the chief attack and cross by the bridge. Meanwhile, 
Barton, on the right, in concert with Dundonald’s mounted 
troops, was to seize the mountain, whence we could enfilade 
certain of the kopjes held by the Boers north of the bridge.® 
Had that attack preceded the others and been driven home, 
the fire of the Boers on the bridge and its approaches 
might have been, if not stopped, at least sufficiently 
weakened to admit of the passage of the bridge. But 
the 2nd Brigade and Colonel Long’s guns, as we only too 
well know, went rapidly forward and came within the deadly 
zone of the Boer rifles. To save the guns then engrossed 
attention, and the left battalions of Barton’s brigade 
were drawn off to assist in the attempt. There was no 
rear attack made on the mountain, and Barton’s right 
was not engaged, “ although to meet any advance of the 
enemy from the bush near the river on the right front, 
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the Brigadier had moved the Royal Welsh Fusiliers some 
1,000 yards beyond the point where they had first 
halted.’’?° 

Thus Buller’s first effort against the Boer positions 
failed, as did also the second, which culminated in the 
Spion Kop incident. While it was being attempted, 
Barton held the camp and railhead at Chieveley and 
watched the Boer forces at Colenso. The third attempt, 
in the neighbourhood of Brakfontein, led to no result, 
and it was evident that the Hlangwane Mountain, together 
with Hussar Hill and Monte Cristo, was the only available 
key for unlocking the door that led to Ladysmith. Having 
reconnoitred Hussar Hill two days previously, the Royal 
Welsh and Dundonald’s Horse seized it on February r4th, 
and guns were soon got into position. New points of 
vantage were daily secured, and on the 1gth Barton’s 
brigade took the Hlangwane Mountain. The south side 
of the river was thus rendered untenable and the Boers 
evacuated their last posts during the night. 

The fight was transferred to the north bank, as it 
was now possible to throw across and protect a bridge, 
over which the army passed. The Boers, strongly placed 
for defence, resolutely held their positions and repelled 
more than one assault. There was no rest for Buller’s 
men. Entrenching themselves on Horseshoe Hill, the 
Royal Welsh were fully engaged for several days, except 
on the 25th, when there was a truce for bringing in the 
wounded and burying the dead. A good deal had been 
gained, but to complete the work an attack from a different 
quarter on Pieters Hill was necessary. This was carried 
out by Barton with perfect success. The Boer defence 
of the road to Ladysmith was at an end, and the relieving 
force went forward to the beleaguered town. On the day 
of the final attack the Royal Welsh were not with Barton, 
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but were operating with Hilyard’s brigade. Except on 
the truce day they had had no rest since their first approach 
to Hussar Hill a fortnight before. Colonel Thorold, who 
commanded them, was among the ten killed, and the 
wounded numbered sixty-two. But on St. David’s Day, 
with leeks in their hats, they marched gaily forward to 
Ladysmith, which they reached two days later. The 
remainder of the month was given to rest and recuperation, 
and then a move was made to quite another part of the 
theatre of war. 

In April Barton’s brigade was brought round to Cape 
Colony and marched to Kimberley, in order to take part 
in General Hunter’s operations, opening the road for the 
relief of Mafeking. At Rooidam, Hunter attacked the 
Boers and drove them back into the Transvaal, ‘‘ the 
Fusilier Brigade having all the work.’!!. The Royal 
Welsh were in the first line, and the Boers ‘“ dribbled 
away ’’!3 before their charge. The Mafeking relief column 
could now make a start. Twenty-five men of the Royal 
Welsh were included in it, and a fortnight later Mafeking 
was reached. 

The Transvaal could now be entered and occupied, 
and the Fusilier Brigade was broken up, part going East, 
while Barton with the Scots and the Welsh were stationed 
at Krugersdorp to hold the district and to break up the 
Boer commandos that came and went so elusively. On 
October gth, after a tiring march, Barton attacked Delarey, 
who had joined up three commandos, and the dominating 
position was successfully stormed. ‘‘ After getting a footing 
on this kopje which enfiladed the whole ridge, the Royal 
Welsh: Fusiliers pressed along the top of the hills, while 
the Boers with their wagons and cattle disappeared into 
the deep gullies running down into the Hekpoort valley. 
The enemy had nowhere stood to close quarters.’ A 
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few days later, however, the case is like to be reversed. 
Barton is at Frederickstadt, with a small force including 
the Royal Welsh under Sir Robert Colleton, who had 
come out from England to command them after Thorold’s 
death. De Wet comes up in strength and surrounds 
the British, whose water supply he threatens. After dark 
a company of the Royal Welsh seize a kopje on the further 
bank, and before the morning this is strongly fortified 
and secures the passage of the water piquet. In a day 
or two a small reinforcement comes up and Barton takes 
the offensive. The first assault is a failure. Then a 
column consisting of three companies of the Welsh and 
two of the Scots is sent to make a frontal attack. Its 
success is still in some doubt when further reinforcements 
are seen approaching. The Boers waver and in a moment 
are scattered in all directions.‘ Colleton and his men 
were then left to garrison Frederickstadt, and Lord Roberts 
highly praised their conduct during the ten trying days. 
In this same West Transvaal region the battalion 
continued the weary yet anxious work of finally reducing 
the Boer resistance. There are no great battles or large 
movements, but many an occasion for displaying resource- 
fulness and courage. The despatches of Lord Roberts and 
those of Lord Kitchener show that the Welsh Fusiliers 
availed themselves of their opportunities. Now it is 
Sergeant Darragh who gains the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal for “‘ on his own initiative, keeping a very superior 
force of the enemy at bay in a most gallant manner.”’ 
Then it 1s an escort to a convoy upon which Delarey 
falls with 700 Boers. ‘‘ The escort, however, being well 
handled, repelled the attack, inflicting a loss upon the 
enemy of 12 killed and 6 wounded.”’ Blockhouse building 
also falls to their share. ‘‘ The whole district was at this 
time busy in the erection of those chains of fortifications, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Colleton (Royal Welsh Fusiliers) 1901 
being thus employed upon the line of the Vaal to Botha- 


ville.’’15 
Well may the historian of ‘‘ Our Regiments ”’ in this 


war say: ‘‘ That the Royal Welsh Fusiliers added to their 
reputation in South Africa is beyond doubt, and the fact 
that they gained sixteen mentions during the later stages 
of the war, after Lord Roberts left South Africa, proves 
they did not grow stale.’”2* Sixteen officers were men- 
tioned in despatches for good work done, and Sergeant 
Darragh was only one out of seventeen non-commissioned 
officers and men who were awarded special medals. 


18 Maurice, IV, page 345. 16 Stirling, page 163. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE MILITIA, VOLUNTEER, TERRITORIAL AND SERVICE 
BATTALIONS 


The Regiment Swells to Twenty-three Battalions—Old 

Denbigh Militia in 1813—Becomes Third Battalion Royal 

Welsh 1882—Volunteers Become Territorial Battalions 

of Royal Welsh 1908—Disposition of the Twenty-three 
Battalion, December 31st, 1914 


THE regiment of the Royal Welsh, which as late as 1858 
consisted of a single battalion, had swelled to twenty- 
three before 1914 ended. 

The greater part of this extraordinary multiplication 
is due, of course, to the Great War, but the process had 
been going on before as part of the succeeding schemes of 
Army reorganisation. We have seen how, in 1877, the 
Brigade Depot system led to the building of Wrexham 
Barracks and the location of the regiment at that Denbigh- 
shire town. Five years later the Royal Denbigh Militia 
became the 3rd Battalion of the Royal Welsh, who then 
fought to retain their ancient designation. 

This Militia regiment, which soon after absorbed 
those of Merioneth and Flint, had a long and honourable 
record, and even in the eighteenth century shared the 
right of the Royal Welsh to possess a regimental goat. 
All through the Napoleonic wars the regiment was em- 
bodied, and when, in 1813, it was decided to reinforce 
Wellington’s Peninsular army with provisional battalions 
drawn from the Militia, the Denbigh men volunteered 
in great numbers. Under Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn 
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they marched from Chester to Portsmouth, there to embark, 
and the manuscript records of the regiment, kept at the 
Wrexham Barracks, tell us of an amusing incident by the 
way : 

As the regiment were crossing Westminster Bridge 
on the march to Portsmouth for embarkation to Bordeaux, 
the goat which marched in front of the band suddenly 
darted on the pavement, butted a man in plain Clothes 
against the parapet, keeping him there fixed, until he 
was recognised as one of the deserters and made a 
prisoner. 

The battalion in due course reached Bordeaux, but 
before it joined the Army in the field Wellington had won 
Toulouse, and the abdication of Napoleon ended the war. 

It was on April 17th, 1882, that there came into force the 
new organisation which made this regiment the 3rd Battalion 
of the Royal Welsh. But on July 21st, 1908, it came to 
an end in its Militia character and reappeared as the Special 
Reserve of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. As such it is the 
source of supply to the 1st and 2nd Battalions whenever 
their numbers are depleted, and the great strain put upon 
it by the outbreak of the Great War will be alluded to in 
the next chapter. 

The scheme which ended the Militia also ended the 
old Volunteer organisation, and the Territorial system 
which took its place added battalions to the Royal Welsh, 
for what had been independent Volunteer units now became 
battalions of the regiment, which, though rightly retaining its 
honoured name of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, represents 
North Wales in our present military organisation. But 
the four battalions—numbered 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th in 
the regimental list—which seven years ago were formed 
into the Territorial section of the Royal Welsh were also 
given county designations, and became known respectively 
as the Denbigh, the Flint, the Carnarvonshire and Angle- 
sey, and the Merioneth and Montgomery Territorial 
battalions. As soon as war broke out they began to train 
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for active service, and the Denbighshire men were among 
those who, before the year 1914 ended, went to the front, 
where they have sustained the reputation of the regiment 
of which they form part. It is neither opportune nor 
possible to give the present strength and disposition of 
any of the components of our fighting force, but the rapid 
development and temporary distribution of the Royal 
Welsh may be judged from the following note in the manu- 
script record of the Reserve Battalion, dated December 
31st, 1914: 
Ist Battalion, on service, Lt.-Col. Cadogan (missing). 


2nd_s,, se Pa 3 Delmé Radcliffe 
(invalided). 

3rd_ =,, (Special Reserve), Wrexham, Lt.-Col. 

Jones Williams. 
4th », (Territorial), on service, Lt.-Col. 

France Hayhurst. 
sth si, Cambridge. 
6th o°? a) 99 
7th a» a9 99 


Reserve battalions to the above four Territorial battalions 
were stationed, No. 4 at Cambridge and Nos. 5, 6, 7 at 
Aberystwith, under Brigadier-General Mainwaring (author 
of the Historical Records of the Royal Welch Fusiliers). 


8th Batt. (Kitchener’s Army), Draycott, Lt.-Col. A. Hay. 


goth _e,, me », Basingstoke, Lt.-Col. 
Sir H. Mahon. 
roth _,, ‘ » Bournemouth, Lt.-Col. 
Beresford Ash. 
11th ,, 3 ,, St. Leonards, Lt.-Col. Rodie. 
12th _,, », Wrexham, Lt.-Col. Lilly. 
13th ,, (Pals) (Welsh Army), Llandudno, Lt.-Col. 
Willes. 
14th __,, eo a Lt.-Col. 
David Davies. 
15th ,, (London Welsh) (Welsh Army), Lt.-Col. 
Poulett. 
16th ,, (Pals) (Welsh Army), Lt.-Col. Wynn Edwards. 
17th 99 a” >? 
18th ,, (London Welsh) (Welsh Army). 
19th ,, (Bantams) oe 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE GREAT WAR 


Pre-eminence of Regiment in Battle Honours—Position and 
Movements in August, 1914—Gallant Conduct and Terrible 
Losses of the First Battalion in October, 1914—Depot Work— 
Honours—Christmas Day in the Trenches—All for the Front 


No regiment which during by far the larger part of its 
history has consisted of a single battalion has a list of 
‘“‘ Battle Honours” as long as that of the Royal Welsh. 
As may be seen more fully in Appendix C, twenty-nine 
scrolls appear on the regimental colour. The 2nd Battalion 
during its short life has succeeded in getting three of these 
to its credit. But that leaves twenty-six as the proud 
record of the rst Battalion, which also boasts of six V.C.’s. 
When we bear in mind that certain distinguished regiments 
that have a slightly longer list of such honours consist 
of four battalions, it is clear that the old Twenty-third 
bears away the palm. 

That they have no intention of allowing their future 
to be less brilliant than their past is manifest if we glance 
at their deeds since the Great War broke out. After 
Pekin, the 2nd Battalion made a long stay in India, while 
peace in South Africa brought the 1st Battalion back to 
England. But early last year it was again ordered abroad, 
and at Malta met the 2nd Battalion returning home. 
There, as at Woolwich in 1880, the two service battalions 
feasted together on St. David’s Day. Meanwhile, as we 
have seen, the Army scheme of 1908 had transferred the 
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3rd Battalion to the Army Reserve, and when, at the 
end of July, the war-clouds gathered, it was ordered to 
entrain for Pembroke Dock. Four days later, with the 
declaration of war, came the general mobilisation order, 
and within thirty-six hours 1,300 Reservists reached the 
Wrexham depot. Of these, 359 were sent to strengthen 
the 2nd Battalion on the first day of mobilisation, and two 
days later it was at full strength. The rst Battalion 
hurried home from Malta to join the 7th Division, and were 
also soon ready to form part of the Expeditionary Force. 
August had not closed before the first casualty was 
reported, Second Lieutenant Collingwood Thompson being 
killed in action. In September deeds of gallantry began, 
and Privates Jackson and Edwards of the 2nd Battalion 
were mentioned for bravery in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
despatch. In the same month a distinguished officer 
of the Royal Welsh, Brigadier-General Dobell, at the 
head of an Anglo-French force, took Duala, the capital 
of the German Cameroons, and one of the enemy’s guns 
there captured now adorns the barrack square at Wrexham 
and is the subject of Plate ro. 

The manuscript records of the reserve Battalion, 
from which most of the information given in this chapter 
is derived, now assume a grave tone, and we find the entry 
“Black day at Depot.”” News had come in of terrible 
losses to the 1st Battalion, five of whose officers had 
been killed and the majority of the others wounded. 
They formed part of the 7th Division, and General Capper, 
who commanded it, curtly but graphically relates what 


_had happened to the Royal Welshmen : 


On October 19th, the Battalion attacked Kleythoek 
with much gallantry and dash, and later on the same 
day acted with coolness and discipline under trying 
conditions. On October 2oth and 21st at Zonnebeke, 
the Battalion held the left of the line under very heavy 
enfilade artillery fire, and enveloping flank attack of 
enemy’s infantry, until withdrawn by orders of the 
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Brigadier. During these two days’ fighting this Battalion 

lost three quarters of its strength in officers and men. 

This was bad enough, but worse was to follow, as we 
learn from the same authoritative source : 

On October 30th, the Battalion occupied the right 
of 7th Division line. Owing to troops on their right 
being driven back, the Battalion became very exposed, 
and was subject to an enveloping attack by the enemy. 
The Battalion, however, held on and lost nearly all its 
effectives, including the Colonel and all other officers, 
only 90 men rejoining the Brigade. This Battalion has 
fought nobly, and has carried out its high traditions 
in fighting on until completely overwhelmed. As a 
Battalion, it had, for the time being, ceased to exist. 

The Brigadier alluded to by General Capper is General 
Sydney Lawson, who speaks with equal enthusiasm of 
the gallantry of the Royal Welshmen : 

I wish to add my sincere appreciation of the splendid 
behaviour of the Ist Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers 
on all occasions. The Battalion has nobly maintained 
the glorious traditions of the Regiment, and has again 
added to the honour gained in former campaigns. All 
ranks have always responded to calls made on them 
under severe conditions. I am very proud to have had 
the honour of having the Battalion in the Brigade under 
my command. 

A private letter, written immediately after this heroic 
stand was made, shows that it was the giving way of some 
cavalry that enabled the enemy to enfold the doomed 
battalion, of whom “ only six men have come back, and 
none of them can give a clear account of what really 
happened.”’ General Capper’s Order of the Day shows 
that stragglers came in later and brought the numbers 
up to ninety. 

The depot had its work cut out to refill the emptied 
ranks, but by the end of the year it had sent 2,464 additional 
officers and men to the front. Part of these was for the 
2nd Battalion, which also had fought and bled, taking 
its full share of the stress and strain of the period when 
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the Expeditionary Force ready to send out was wholly 
inadequate to man its allotted line without calling forth 
an amount of resolution and endurance seldom demanded 
or shown in the annals of warfare. By February, 1915, the 
regiment had already earned the following rewards: 
Ist Battalion, Captain J. R. M. Ford, Military Cross ; 
Captain E. A. Parker, Military Cross ; Sergeant J. Blackten, 
D.C.M.; Sergeant H. Chapman, D.C.M.; Sergeant E. J. 
Smith, D.C.M.; 2nd Battalion, Major O. de L. Williams, 
D.S.O. 

Amid this angry strife there were moments of relaxa- 
tion, of an overpowering desire to fraternise on the part 
of the opposed hosts when the Season of Peace and Good 
Will arrived. An interesting description of Christmas Day 
in the trenches is given by one of the officers of the 
2nd Battalion of the Royal Welsh. The enemy trenches 
opposite were manned by Saxons, who shouted in English : 
“Don’t shoot.” The British lads thereat waved their 
hands, and for the nonce rifles were laid aside. Suddenly 
from over the opposite trenches there appears a barrel 
of beer, followed by Saxons trundling it across the open 
towards our men, who likewise leave their trenches and 
bring itin. Their return gift is the surplus of their rations, 
which they throw across in abundance and which the 
Saxons are described as ‘eager to get.” Men on both 
sides are now fully exposed and discipline is breaking down. 
The officer becomes alarmed, as there is no certainty 
that firing may not break out lower down the line and the 
fight become general. He therefore shouts across to enquire 
whether one of the Saxon officers will come out and meet him 
in the centre. This is answered in the affirmative, and the 
two walk forward amid resounding applause. They agree 
that they wish for a day’s truce and will do their best to keep 
it, but that both have orders that not a single man shall leave 
the trenches or even expose his head above the parapet. It 
is therefore imperative that the privates on both sides be 
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retired from the open, but it is understood that, unless a 1915 
general order to engage be given, neither side shall shoot 

till next day. The Royal Welsh officer then sends for a 
plum pudding and gives it to his enemy, who thereupon 

has bottled beer brought to him, and with all looking 

on from the trenches at these two in the open, “ we drink 

each other’s health amid cheers.’’ 

In a war where the chiefs on one side have cast away 
all accepted humanitarian rules and eagerly twist those 
gifts of modern science which were intended for the spread 
of civilisation into brutal engines for the destruction of 
man, combatant and non-combatant alike, it is pleasant, 
and hopeful for the future, to hear of such irrepressible 
bubbling forth of the milk of human kindness on the part 
of the rank and file. Since that date, six months of ruthless June 
fighting have taken place, and further heavy losses have 
been incurred by the Royal Welsh. Yet the end is not 
in sight, and the greater part of their present huge numbers, 
though now ready and eager for the fray, has not yet 
been in action. All will be needed and all will go. Every 
man will continue to emulate the glorious past of the famous 
regiment of whose deeds this volume is a short record, 
and by individual zeal and effort will perform his share 
in the attainment of the ultimate victory which will 
certainly crown the work and sacrifice of the Allies for 
the cause of present liberty and future peace. 
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APPENDIX A 


A LIsT OF THE PRINCIPAL AUTHORITIES QUOTED IN THE 
TEXT. 


BECKE, CAPTAIN A. F.—Napoleon and Waterloo: The Em- 
pevor’s Campaign with the Armée du Nord, 1815. Two 
vols. London, 1914. 

BOURCHIER, COLONEL G.—Ejight Months’ Campaign Against 
the Bengal Seboy Army. London, 1858. 

Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of William and Mary, 
Domestic Series. London, 1885-1913. 

CANNON, RICHARD.—Historical Record of the Twenty-third 
Regiment, or The Royal Welsh Fusiliers. London, 1850. 
One of a series of regimental records undertaken by 
order of King William IV in 1836. 

CARLETON, CAPTAIN GEORGE.—Memoirs, together with the 
Life and Adventures of Mrs. Christian Davies. Reprint. 
Oxford, 1840. 

CARLYLE, THoMAS.—History of Frederick II of Prussia. 
Forming ten vols. of the Collected Works. London, 
no date. 

CISTERNE, RAOUL DE.—La Campagne de Minorque. Paris, 
1899. 

Coxe, WILLIAM.—Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough. 
Three vols. London, 1818. 

DALRYMPLE, SIR JOHN.—Memoirs of Great Britain ana 
Ireland. Two vols. London and Edinburgh, 1771-3. 

DALTON, CHARLES.—English Army Lists and Commission 
Registers, 1661-1714. Seven vols. London, 1896. 

Forrest, G. W.—History of the Indian Mutiny. Reviewed 
and Illustrated from Original Documents. Three vols. 
Edinburgh and London, 1904-12. 

FortEscuE, Hon. J. W.—A History of the British Army. 
Seven vols. in eight, and Maps. London, 1899-1912. 
At present ends with the year 1811. 
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Gentleman's Magazine, The. One hundred and three vols. 
1731-1873. 

Jones, Sir JOHN T., Br., K.C.B.—Journal of Steges Carried 
on by the Army under the Duke of Wellington in Spain 
Between the Years 1811 and 1814. Third edition. Three 
vols. London, 1846. 

KINGLAKE, A. W.—The Invasion of the Crimea, its Origin 
and an Account of tts Progress Down to the Death of Lord 
Raglan. Eight vols. Edinburgh and London, 1863-87. 

LAMB, R. (late Sergeant in the Royal Welch Fuzileers).— 
An Original and Authentic Journal of Occurrences during 
the late American War from its Commencement to the 
Year 1783. Dublin, 1809. 

MACAULAY, LorD.—The History of England from the Accession 
of James II. Five vols. London, 1849. 


MAINWARING, Major R. BROUGHTON.—Historical Record of 
the Royal Welch Fusiliers, late the Twenty-third Regsment : 
In Continuation of the Compilation Published in 1850 by 
Richard Cannon Esqre. London, 1889. 


MAURICE, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK, K.C.B.—History 
of the War in South Africa, 1899-1902. Compiled by 
direction of His Majesty’s Government. Four vols. and 
Maps. London, 1906. 

Morris, W. O’Connor.—The Campaign of 1815. London, 
1900. 

Napier, W. F. P. (Colonel of the Forty-third Regiment).— 
History of the War in the Peninsula. Six vols. London, 
1835-40. 

OmaN, C. W. C. (Chichele Professor of Modern History).— 
A History of the Peninsular War. Five vols. London, 
1902-14. 

Wellington’s Army, 1809-1814. Second impression. 
London, 1913. 

PARKER, CAPTAIN ROBERT.—Memotrs of the Most Remarkable 
Military Transactions from the Year 1683 to 1718. 
London, 1747. 

ROBERTS, FIELD-MARSHAL EARL, V.C.—Forty-one Years in 
India. Twovols. London, 1897. 

RopPeEs, J. CODMAN.—The Campaign of Waterloo. London, 
1893. 

SAXE.—The Htstory of Maurice, Count; written by an Officer 
of Distinction. Translated from the French. Two vols. 
London, 1753. 
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SIBORNE, H. T.—Waterloo Letters: Hitherto unpublished. 
London, 1811. 

SMOLLETT, T.—The History of England from the Revolution 
to the Death of George the Second. Five vols. London, 
1785. 

STEADMAN, C.—A History of the Origin, Progress and Termina- 
tion of the American War. Two vols. London, 1794. 

STERNE, LAURENCE.—The Works of. Ten vols. London, 
1783. 

STIRLING, JOHN.—Our Regiments in South Africa, 1899-1902 : 
Their Record Based on the Despatches. Edinburgh and 
London, IgII. 

SToRY, GEORGE.—An Impartial History of the Wars in Ireland. 
London, Part I, 1691; Part II, 1693. 

STUART, JOHN.—Burma Through the Centuries. London, 
1909. 

TARLETON, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL (Commandant of the Late 
British Legion).—A History of the Campaigns of 1780 
and 1781 tn the Southern Provinces of North America. 
London, 1787. 

WALTON, COLONEL CLIFFORD.—Htstory of the British Standing 
Army, A.D. 1660 #o 1700. London, 1894. 

WILSON, COLONEL R. T.—History of the Britssh Expedition 
to Egypt. Two vols. London, 1803. 

Woop, FIELD-MARSHAL SIR EVELYN, V.C.—The Revolt in 
Hindustan. London, 1908. 


APPENDIX B 


BRIEF NOTICES OF SOME FORMER OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL 
WELSH FUSILIERS, INCLUDING THE COLONELS OF THE 
REGIMENT (MARKED f). 


BALFourR, NISBET (1743-1823).—Ensign in Fourth, 1761 ; 
wounded Bunker’s Hill, 1775; Lieutenant-Colonel com- 
manding Twenty-third, 1778; much thought of by 
Cornwallis, who makes him Governor of Charlestown 
at its capture in 1780 ; Major-General serving in Flanders, 
1794; General, 1803. 

BELL, E. W. D. (d.1879).—Captain in Twenty-third at out- 
break of war with Russia, 1854; gets V.C. for capturing 
a Russian gun at the Alma, and as senior officer un- 
wounded takes regiment out of action, September 2oth, 
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1854; Lieutenant-Colonel in 1857, and goes to India ; 
at capture of Lucknow, March, 1858; returns home 
and commands newly raised 2nd Battalion, June, 1858 ; 
Brigadier-General, 1869; is Major-General commanding 
Belfast district at his death. 


+ Boscawen, Hon. GEorGE (d. 1775).—Ensign in Foot Guards, 
1728; at Dettingen, 1743, and Fontenoy, 1745 ; Colonel 
Twenty-ninth, 1752; Major-General, 1758; Lieutenant- 
General, 1760 ; Colonel Twenty-third, 1761. 


TBuLWER, SiR Epwarp Gascoynez, G.C.B. (1829-1910).— 
Joined Twenty-third, 1849; gets his company the day 
after the Alma, September, 1854; is Major at capture 
of Lucknow and subsequent operations in Oudh, 1858 ; 
Assistant-Adjutant-General, 1873-9, and much engaged 
in introducing short service system; Major-General, 
1872 ; Inspector-General of Recruiting, 1880-6 ; Colonel 
of the regiment, 1898. 


CHESTER, H. (d.1854).—Captain in Reserve Battalion of 
Twenty-third in Canada, 1849; Lieutenant-Colonel, 
1853; in command of regiment and takes it to the 
Crimea, 1854; killed at the Alma, September 2oth, 1854. 


{CODRINGTON, SiR W. Joun, K.C.B. (1804-84).—Ensign 
in Eighty-eighth, 1821; Lieutenant-Colonel Coldstream 
Guards, 1836; Major-General commanding a brigade 
of the Light Division in the Crimea, 1854-5; General 
(local rank) and Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea, 
1856; Colonel Twenty-third, 1860 to 1875. 


TCRUTCHLEY, CHARLES (d.1898).—Second Lieutenant in 
Twenty-third, 1826; Lieutenant-Colonel commanding 
the Reserve Battalion in Canada, 1849, and the amal- 
gamated regiment in the Isle of Wight, 1853; prevented 
by ill health from going to the Crimea; Major-General, 
1864 ; Colonel Twenty-third, 1875. 


tD’AGUILAR, SIR G. CHARLES, K.C.B. (1784-1855).—Ensign 
in Eighty-sixth, 1799; saw service in India, Flanders, 
Peninsula and China; Lieutenant-General and Colonel 
Twenty-third, 1851. 

E..is, SiR H. WALTON, K.C.B. (1783-1815).—Born and made 
Ensign in Eighty-ninth, 1783; Captain in Twenty-third 
at age of fourteen, 1796; wounded in Holland, 1799, 
and in Egypt, 1801; Licutenant-Colonel commanding 
Ist Battalion in Canada and Martinique, 1808-10, and 
in the Peninsula, 1810-14; K.C.B., 1814; mortally 
wounded at Waterloo, June 18th, 1815. 
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tGorpon, Sir J. W., Br., G.C.B. (d.1851).—Ensign in 
Sixty-sixth, 1783; at Toulon, 1793, and Bantry Bay, 
1795; Quartermaster-General, 1811, and, as_ such, 
with Wellington in the Peninsula, 1812; Major-General, 
1813; Colonel Twenty-third, 1823; General, 1843. 


TGRENVILLE, RICHARD (d.1823).—Ensign in Foot Guards, 
1759; in Seven Years’ and American Independence 
Wars; Major-General, 1782; Colonel Twenty-third, 
1786; General, 1801. 


HackeEtTT, T. B.—Lieutenant in Twenty-third at the relief 
of Lucknow, 1857, and got V.C.; served in Ashantee 
Campaign as Major in the 2nd Battalion, 1873-4. 


HarRIson, W.—Lieutenant in Twenty-third, 1809, and kept 
a journal of the Martinique Campaign, from which 
Cannon (Records of the Twenty-third) quotes ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel in command of the regiment at Gibraltar, 1823-34 ; 
coming home with it, he obtained the King’s permission 
to retain the “ Flash,’”’ 1834; retired, 1837. 


tHERBERT OF CHIRBURY, HENRY FoOuRTH Lorp (d. 1691).— 
Served in the war against Holland, 1672; favoured the 
Accession of William III, who authorised him to raise 
the Twenty-third Regiment in the marches of Wales, 
1689; he thus became its first Colonel, but almost at 
once handed it over to his. cousin Charles. 


HERBERT, CHARLES (d.1691).—Elder brother of Admiral 
the Earl of Torrington; succeeded his cousin, Lord Her- 
bert, as Colonel of the Twenty-third, April, and took 
them to Ireland, August, 1689; at the Boyne, 1690, 
and at Aghrim, 1691, where he was captured and slain 
by the Irish. 

HoimeEs, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL (d. 1849). —Lieutenant in 
Twenty-third, and wounded at the siege of Badajoz, 1812; 
senior Major in command of Reserve Battalion in Canada, 
and as such held the Toby Purcell spurs, which were 
lost in a fire at his house in Montreal, 1842 ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel, 1846; died of cholera while still in command 
of the battalion in Canada. 


+HoweE, SIR WILLIAM, FIFTH Viscount, K.B. (1729—1814).— 
Lieutenant in Light Dragoons, 1747; Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Fifty-eighth, 1757; with Wolfe in Canada, 
1759; Major-General, 1772; trained the light infantry 
companies in the new system, 1774, and personally 
led the light infantry at Bunker’s Hill just after he 
was appointed Colonel of the Twenty-third, 1775; 
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Commander-in-Chief in America, 1776-8; Colonel Nine- 
teenth Light Dragoons, 1786; succeeded his brother 
as Viscount Howe, 1799. 

tHuSKE, JOHN (1692 ?-1761).—Was at the Hague and Paris 
on “‘ particular service,’’ 1715-16; Colonel of the Thirty- 
second, 1740; as a Brigadier, was wounded at Dettingen, 
1743, and next day was made Major-General and Colonel 
of the Twenty-third; at Falkirk and Culloden, 1746; 
General, 1746; popularly known in the Army as ‘‘ Daddy 
Huske.”’ 

TINGOLDSBy, RICHARD (d. 1712).—Received his first Army 
commission in 1667; from the Eighteenth was trans- 
ferred to Twenty-third and appointed its Colonel, 1693 ; 
commanded it at siege of Namur, 1695; Brigadier, 
1696; Major-General and fought at Blenheim, 1704; 
transferred to Colonelcy of Eighteenth, 1705. 

Lysons, SIR DANIEL, G.C.B. (1816—1898).—Ensign in First, 
1835; Captain ‘in Twenty-third, 1844; Major, 1849; 
First man to land in Crimea, 1854; was Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding the regiment after the Alma, 
gaining medal, three clasps and a C.B.; Major-General, 
1868; Quartermaster-General, 1876; General, 1879; 
Constable of the Tower, 1890. 

tMorGAN, SIR JOHN, BT., (d.1693).—Governor of Chester 
and M.P. for Herefordshire; was appointed Colonel 
of the Twenty-third, 1692, and died the next year. 

tMostyn, Hon. Sir Savace, K.C.B. (1835-1914).—Joined 
the Twenty-third in 1852 ; was at the siege of Sebastopol 
and got his company, 1854-5; at capture of Lucknow, 
1858; Lieutenant-Colonel in command of theznd Battalion; 
1869 ; took it to Ashantee, 1873-4 ; Major-General, 1885 ; 
Colonel of the regiment, 1910. 

tO’Connor, SIR LUKE, V.C., K.C.B. (d. 1915).—As a Sergeant 
in the Twenty-third, although badly wounded, he carried 
the Queen’s Colour at the Alma, 1854, and got a 
V.C.; served as Lieutenant in the Indian Mutiny, 
1857-8, and as Brevet-Major in Ashantee, 1873-4; 
Lieutenant-Colonel in’ command of 2nd _ Battalion, 
1880-5; K.C.B., 1913; Colonel of the regiment, 1914, 
and died the following February. 

{PEERS, NEwsHaM (d.1743).—Lieutenant-Colonel command- 

¢ ing Twenty-third during later years of General Sabine’s 
life, and on his death succeeded him as Colonel of the 
regiment, 1739; led it abroad in 1742, and was mortally 
wounded at Dettingen in the following year. 
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PoLz, E. SACHEVEREL.—Major in the Twenty-third and 
commanded it at the siege of Minorca, 1756; commanded 
it as Lieutenant-Colonel at Minden, 1759, where he was 
wounded, and at Kloster Campen, 1760, where he was 
captured. 

{PuRCELL, Tosias.—Lieutenant-Colouel in the Irish Army, 
1688, but ‘“ quitted his post ’’ when it sided with James, 
and asked for service under William III, 1689; probably 
served as second in command of Twenty-third at the 
Boyne, and the spurs he then wore were in charge of 
succeeding senior Majors till lost in 1842 ; as a Lieutenant- 
Colonel he acted against the Rapparees in County Long- 
ford early in 1691, and in July of that year was made 
Colonel of the regiment; he only continued so till April 
of the following year, but we hear of him as Governor 
of Cork in 1694. 

tRaincy, HEnry, C.B. (d.1860).—Lieutenant in Ejighty- 
second in 1804; at Copenhagen, 1807; Vimiera, 1808 ; 
Corunna, 1809; in Peninsula, 1812-14, as Captain; 
Major-General, 1846; Lieutenant-General, 1854 ; Colonel 
Twenty-third, 1855. 

TSABINE, JOSEPH (1662—1739).—Major in Twenty-third, 1691 ; 
commanded it as Brevet-Colonel at Schellenberg and 
Blenheim, 1704; Colonel of the regiment, 1705; was 
Brigadier at Oudenarde, 1708, and had principal hand 
in capturing seven battalions of the enemy ; General, 1730; 
Governor of Gibraltar at the time of his death. 

SAUMAREZ, SIR THOMAS (1760-1845).—Lieutenant in Twenty- 
third during American Independence War, 1775-83, and 
kept a journal quoted by Cannon (Records of the Twenty- 
thivd) ; commanded Guernsey Militia in 1793 and during 
the Napoleonic Wars; General, 1838. 

SUTTON, SIR CHARLES, K.C.B. (1775-1828).—Captain in the 
Twenty-third, 1803; Major in the 2nd Battalion at 
Corunna, 1809; thence, to the end of the Peninsular 
War, commanded Portuguese troops with much success ; 
Colonel and K.C.B., 1814. 

TNOROLD, COLONEL (d.1900).—Commanded the ist Bat- 
talion of the Royal Welsh at the outbreak of the South 
African War, 1899, and was killed during the operations 
for the relief of Ladysmith in the following February. 

TORRENS, WELLESLEY (1809-55).—Exchanged from Grena.- 
diers to Twenty-third as Lieutenant-Colonel, 1841 ; 
organised new reserve battalion and took it to Canada, 
1842 ; commanded the rst Battalion in the West Indies, 
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1843; introduced new and beneficial sanitary system 
there in 1844; continued in command of Ist Battalion 
till 1853, when he obtained a Staff appointment ; served 
in the Crimea as a Brigadier; was badly wounded at 
Inkerman in 1854, and died the following year. 


APPENDIX C 


THE COLOURS OF THE REGIMENT 


(a) THE K1nG’s CoLour is a Union Jack with ‘‘ XXIII ”’ 
in Roman numerals and a crown in the centre. 

(6) THE REGIMENTAL COLOouR is a blue flag with the 
following devices on it: 


In the top corner, nearest the pole, the Union Jack. 

In the bottom corner, nearest the pole, the Red Dragon. 

In the top corner, furthest from the pole, the Rising Sun. 

In the bottom corner, furthest from the pole, the White 

Horse. 

In the centre, the Prince of Wales’s Feathers, and below 

them the Sphinx. 

Round the Prince of Wales’s Feathers are twenty-nine 

yellow scrolls with the battle honours upon them. 

The Prince of Wales’s Feathers, the Red Dragon and the 
Rising Sun are the badges of the Prince of Wales. They were 
granted to the regiment in recognition of its services in Marl- 
borough’s campaigns, when George I, in 1714, conferred the 
title of ‘‘ The Prince of Wales’s Own Royal Regiment of 
Welsh Fuzeliers ’? upon the Twenty-third. 

The White Horse of Hanover, with the motto ‘‘ Nec 
aspera terrent,’’ as being the badge of George II, was granted 
by that monarch after the Battle of Dettingen (1743), when 
he personally witnessed the regiment’s gallantry. 

TheSphinx was grantedafterthe Egyptian Campaign (1801), 
where the Twenty-third carried the high sandhill at the landing. 

The following is a list of the Battle Honours : 


Namur (1695) Albuera Alma 

Blenheim Badajoz Inkerman 

Ramillies Salamanca Sebastopol 
Oudenarde Vittoria Lucknow 
Malplaquet Pyrenees Ashantee 

Dettingen Nivelle Burma 

Minden Orthez Pekin 

Egypt Toulouse Relief of Ladysmith 
Martinique Peninsula South Africa 
Corunna Waterloo (1899-1902). 
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THE ROLL OF HONOUR 


OF THE 


ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS 


FOR THE FIRST YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR 


Being the casualties published between August, 1914, and the end of 


August, 1915. 


All the officers ave of the First and Second Battalions 


unless otherwise specified 


KILLED AND DIED OF WOUNDS 


ACKLAND-ALLEN, Sec.-Lt. H. T. 

BARKER, Capt. R. V. 

BEapon, Capt. B. H. E., 7th Bn. 

BEANLAND, Lt. J. W., 7th Bn. 

BoLianpD, Major T. J., gth Bn. 

BRENNAN, Capt. J. H. 

BuckKLey, Sec.-Lt. E. M., 7th Bn. 

CHANCE, Lt. G. O. DE P. 

CHAPMAN, Lt. H. 

Croom-Jounson, Lt. B., 4th Bn. 

Dooner, Lt. and Adt. A. E. C. T. 

Epwarps, Lt. H. L. G., 3rd Bn. 
attd. rst. 

Evans, Capt. J. E., 4th Bn. 

FLETCHER, Sec.-Lt. W. G. 

FRANCE-Hayuurst, Lt.-Col. F. C., 4th 
Bn. 

GABBETT, Brev. Lt.-Col. R. E. P. 

GLADSTONE, Sec.-Lt. W. G. C., M.P. 

HARRIES, Capt. E. G., 7th Bn. 

HAZLEDINE, Sec.-Lt. J. T. C., 4th Bn. 

HEAD, Major B., 5th Bn. 

Hosxywns, Lt. E. C. L. 

HuGues, Sec.-Lt. J. A. 

Jongs, Sec.-Lt. G. R., 6th Bn. 

Jones, Sec.-Lt. L. M. 

Jonss, Capt. S. 

JONES- VAUGHAN, Capt. E. N. 


KincTon, Capt. W. M., D.S.O. 
Law, Sec.-Lt. H. 

Lioyp, Capt. M. E. 

Lioyp, Capt. W., 8th Bn. 
Lioyp-Jongs, Capt. E. W., 7th Bn. 
Lyncu, Sec.-Lt. H. F. 

Morris, Sec.-Lt. J. T. 

NAYLOR, Lt. R. E. 

PARKES, Sec.-Lt. H. F. 

Pui ips, Lt.-Col. B. E., 5th Bn. 
PuItips, Capt. R. N. 
PRITCHARD, Lt. T. L. 

REED, Capt. A. G., 7th Bn. 
REEs, Sec.-Lt. J. T. 

SAVAGE, Sec.-Lt. J. B. 

Sr1Lcock, Sec.-Lt. B. B., 7th Bn. 
SNEAD-Cox, Sec.-Lt. G. P. J. 
STABLE, Lt. L. L. 

Stone, Lt. E. R. C. 

Synott, Sec.-Lt. Fitz-H. P., 5th Bn. 
Tuomas, Sec.-Lt. R. N., 9th Bn. 
Tuompson, Sec.-Lt. E. J. V. C. 
Vyvyan, Capt. W. G. 

WALTon, Sec.-Lt. R. C., 5th Bn. 
WeEBB-BowsEn, Capt. H. I. 
WHEELER, Major A. H., 6th Bn. 
Woop, Capt. C. E. 

WoopwarpD, Lt. C. F. 
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WOUNDED 


Axston, Lt. L. A. A. 

ANDERSON, Sec.-Lt. R. G. F. 

ARMSTRONG, Capt. T. H., 5th Bn. 

AsTBuRY, Lt. A. N., 5th Bn. 

ATTWATER, Sec.-Lt. A. L. 

BAGNALL, Sec.-Lt. P. W. J., 6th Bn. 

BarTOoNn, Sec.-Lt. G. S. L. 

BEsSwIck, Capt. W., 5th Bn. 

CARTER, Sec.-Lt. H. G., 8th Bn. 

Corset, Sec.-Lt. C. F. F., 3rd Bn. 
attd. rst. 

Cralic, Sec.-Lt. L. J. W. 

Daty, Lt. T. D., 8th Bn. 

DavIes, Sec.-Lt. H. G. 

Dicxson, Major G. F. H. 

EDMONDSON, Sec.-Lt. W., 8th Bn. 

E..iotTt, Sec.-Lt. C. W., 6th Bn. 

Evans, Sec.-Lt. J. H., 6th Bn. 

Evans, Sec.-Lt. J. M. J. 


FARREN, Lt. W. L. G., 3rd. Bn. 
atid. rst. 

GAMBIER-PaRRY, Sec.-Lt. R., 3rd Bn. 
attd. rst. 

Garnons WItLiams, Lt. H. F., 3rd 
Bn. attd. 1st. 


GRIFFITH, Lt. G. R. 

GriFFITH, Capt. R., 6th Bn. 
Harris-StT. JOHN, Capt. W. 
HicaGinson, Sec.-Lt. J. V. 
Howmes, Lt. W. G. 
HuGu-Jonss, Lt. N., 4th Bn. 
HumpuHreys, Lt. R. M., 7th Bn. 
Jenkins, Capt. H. T., 6th Bn. 
JERMAN, Sec.-Lt. R. H. 
Jounson, Major R. I. B., 8th Bn. 
Jonrs, Capt. A. M., 7th Bn. 
Jongs, Lt. E. T. R. 


Jongss, Sec.-Lt. M. V., 7th Bn. 

Jonss, Capt. Q. C., 7th Bn. 

Kincssury, Capt. A., 5th Bn. 

LELAND, Sec.-Lt. J. H. F., 5th Bn. 

Lewis, Sec.-Lt. F. H., 8th Bn. 

Lioyp-Mostyn, Capt. M. L. 

MALTBY, Capt. P. C. 

MARGRAVE, Scc.-Lt. L., 3rd Bn. attd. 
2nd Welsh Regt. 

MINSHULL-Forp, Capt. J. R. M. 

MocatTra, Sec.-Lt. R. M., 5th Bn. 

MorGan, Sec.-Lt. G. W. H. 

Mostyn, Lt. P. G. J. 

NorMAN, Capt. C. C., attd. 4th Loyal 
N. Lancashire Regt. 

Owen, Sec.-Lt. H. O., 6th Bn. 

Owen, Lt. R. C. D., 3rd Bn. attd. rst. 

Parry, Capt. T. H., 5th Bn. 

PowELL, Capt. D. 

Price, Capt. E. P., 7th Bn. 

Proctor, Sec.-Lt. E. 

RaFFLeEs, Capt. R. L. S., attd. 1s 
Welsh Regt. 

RICHARDS, Sec.-Lt. R., 4th Bn. 

RICHARDSON, Lt. M. S. 

SINNETT- JONES, Sec.-Lt. G. LI, 8th Bu. 

TRICKETT, Capt. W. E., 5th Bn. 

VENABLES, Capt. J. D. 

WALMSLEY, Sec.-Lt. A. 

Watwyy, Capt. F. J. 

WarpD, Sec.-Lt. R. P. 

Warkin, Lt. A. E., 3rd Bn. attd. 2nd. 

WEBBER, Major R. S. 

WESTLEY, Sec.-Lt. H. E. P., 7th Bn. 

Wuittaker, Lt. T. M., 6th Bn. 

Wi.uiams, Lt. H. O., 5th Bn. 

Wiciiams, Lt. T. L. 


WOUNDED AND MISSING 


Cores, Capt. H. 


attd. xst. 


S., 3rd Bn. 


Jonss, Sec.-Lt. R. H., 7th Bn. 
Orme, Scc.-Lt. F. R. 
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WOUNDED AND PRISONERS OF WAR (Unofficial) 


Couracgz, Lt. J. H. SmytH-OsBorne, Capt. J. G. 
Sxairex, Capt. E. O. WopgEnHovs:E, Sec.-Lt. E. 


PRISONERS OF WAR (Unofficial) 


Prppe, Sec.-Lt. C. G. H. 
Pooteg, Lt. B. C. H. 


BARCHARD, Lt. D. M. 
BinGHAM, Lt. Hon. G. R. B. 
Hinpson, Sec.-Lt. R. E. 


MISSING 
Axuiss, Lt. A. E., 8th Bn. Ecrrton, Sec.-Lt. R. le B. (believed 
Capocan, Lt.-Col. H. O. S. (believed killed). 
killed). Evans, Sec.-Lt. A. M. G. 
Daviess, Capt. A. C., 6th Bn. GRANT, Sec.-Lt. A. E. P., 7th Bn. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS 


ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND 


YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR 


This list ts reprinted with the sanction of the 
War Office from the Army List of September, 1915 
(corrected to August 31st, 1915). By kind permission 
of the Controller of His Mayesty’s Stationery Office 
the official stereos have been used. 
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THE ROYAL WELSH FUSILIEBS. 
Regimental District No. 28. (Ne. = District.) 


Se ee rae te eae In the Sret and fourth corners San; in the second corner the 
Red Dragoa;: in tbe third corp tbe Waite Hares ian mote 60 aepera terrent.” 
The & saperscribed Eaypt. 
amnur,1606,"" “ Blenhel Sr ry ideas ° * Minden,” 

* Corunna," "! Martini dartinigog, isa" entnsula,”” = Waterton as ey, tteoria = Prveneee ** Wivelle,”’ 
“Orthes,” “ ides food Limes Ink ” “ Bevastopol,” § * Lacknow,” 
 Aehanese, laea re Bares ee “ Relief of Ladysmith,” “South Africa, 1298-1902," “ Pekin, 1900."" 
Agente— Messrs. Cox & Co. 

Regular ana Special Reserve Battalions. 

let Bu. ord Bs. (RB. Dendigh & | Depdt Orah Beoord Office 
— ee TexrAGR. 
$nd ., }caara Foot) { - | Flint Mil) ams | Shrewsbury 


Territorial Force Battalions. 
qth Bu. se on ae oo Wremham. 6th Bu. .. ee 


° ee se oe +4 Ha, forage heres ss sen Newtown, Se 
Sth Ba. Oth Bn. n. Bn. a. 
Service Battalions .. { gen Bn. | llth Bn. | 14th Bn. | l¢tn en. 7 17th Bn. | goth Bu. 
2nd Reserve Battalion .. 18th Bn. | Local Reserve Battallon .. 18th Ba. 


ist Garrison Battalion. 


———Culonel-te- Ont, THK LING. 
Colonel Se a Lioy4, Maj.-Gen. Sir F., K.C.B., C.}.U., D.8.0.,8 4. oo «=: Seb. 
Fe ee ee 
Offeer Commanding Deptt ae Irwin, Bt. Col. H. K., ret. pay .. es a 161Nec.16 
rton, Lt. temp.) »*. F. .. ~—s A ept.14 
Adjutant *e ckman, Capt. G. B., Res. of Of. se se z2eOct.14 
Quarter-Master s Clieve, Qr.-Mr, (Aon. maj.) J. F., ret. pay .. we 6Ang.14 
ptatne—conti. Captatns—eoutd. | bfleutenante—contd. 
ist and 2nd Howd. Ee f- sept.11] *ZWynne-Edwardr, ‘ay re J. C., 8 Bu. 
Battalions. Ve J.D. sBept. A a A és mee os. Be a 
r oe s 'e bars 
Regula) Leer, BRCEUID donee E Red am — [ay Lavina. <be 
e oO. e oy ata e e —_ 
Lé.-OColonels, 3Pery- Bore, 3Cuthbert, J. 1 Feb.15/(1) mere Williams, 
a ee H. ao. Oct. (1) ayes A. K., H. ¥..3 Ba. — 
Hutton, 190¢et.12 G..3 Ba. 
Aes Beton, M1Aag li] iKearsley, B. BR 18Dec 1:|(2) wrench: BM J.8Bn.— (1) Jones, BE. [.,3 in, 
B.A. SiJan.\s skate, E. O. (8) 18Dec.12 (3) Com ton-Smith, (1) Jones-Batemap,F. ABa. 


loJunel!.\(2) Robertson, H. ¥., 
2Bameon, A. L. 37Dec.12/(3) Kirkby,W.W.,3 Ba.— (2) Graves, K.vonB. Sain, 
s Sdawards,O. H. ionate aWelton, P. BH. 18Mayis 
1) reat en EY =" Bn. 


Majors. Lieutenants, 
6.0. Brolnweie. G., "gMaltry, P. C. 190ct.12! 


D.8.0. Sega wes myth Hindson, kX. B. 18 Dec. 1. i Hs 
(0)3Hay,A ra04 Aug.11 i J.G acetate Seoul a taBor. C. .E ) Baker, i. PL, 
bé. W.-0ol. 8J unel iB eb.34 iiasdi 18) 97/).ee 12/11) Rugg, R. F.,3 Bu. 
3sWilitams, O. De L., (2) Clegg-Hill, Hon. “3Holmes, W. G. 15Feb.14 4 
D.S.U, 19Apr.13 Ck. Dz ‘BO. Rea Baro D.M.17Feb'-|  1Rardie, H.R. iNen i? 
df. Lt.-col. (*temp. ° OFA (temp. Maj . H. 2¥Feb.14|'2) mee ss 
Ut.-col. 27 Nov. 14) of Sr Poole, B.C. H.36Feb.i4| Res. of eAng.ts 
unels LAlston.L.A.A. 10Mar 14(2) Drake-Brockman, P.H., 
se. Hi, H., M.V.0. (1) Barrow, BE. 7; ostyn,P.G.J.U¥) Bn. E. RE —- 
D. 8.0., oy P40. isvunels (temp. capt, (1) Saunders, G. B. 
(1) Dickson, @. ¥.H LI. as $3Mar.15) SsJunele Bn. 8. Sa 
we, Of OF — 11) Fairclough, B., 1Evans, J. M. J., ¢ stanway W. H. 38Oct.14 
qa) Bry 3D — _ iE Att oan aia? there a H. &8Nov.ld 
alwyn, o dug 4.2.0, (-} ° 14 ruby, 
Geige0.3. tel vamerberk’ — | aileron er wwormno,w.n iter 
e& oised. ©. ) ug.ls ni, ov. 
8iJan.15)1) vue Pah FB. r00ct14 1Jones, L. (temp. : 
(1) Milnes, H. R. 8 ; a Wodehouse, B. 210rt.16 SDec.14 
sPowell, D: {i 17Mayig|(1) Burke, D, J. G WEG GBubecd. fn Dee 
ry :. e e 2g n @ 
3 Bn. D. of (1) 3% n, HOR. 1Ormrod, R. M. C. 
LE, ad G. RB. B. MOct.14 16Dec.14 
Capt ine. (3) Ormrod, J.,3 Bn. — 1Walmsiey, A. 2Craig, J. L. W. 16Dec.14 
a Ae oan Bn. E.KentR. — ‘oe 15 370ct.: ou. jee 
orman, O. ov ardso: q ood, P 
f 201cen, CO, 8., D.8.0 ae (1) wansdCr sha - 310ct.14 


irNov.on sThomas, G. O. 210ct. M (1) Austin, P. H.8 Bn. 
s8tockwell, O. I.13Jan-01|, 5.46 Miremont, @. . K 


yan 

20wen, J. M. a 
an.15 

e.a.Bayly, Z. A. T. T1Ang.07 a 1 (8) pobre . H.B. a1Jan.ip 1 


1Barton, G. 8. L. 
(temp.) 


1Proc E. 2iJan.15 mp. iJan.18 
O'Kelly, E. J. 16Feb.or| Ormrod, L. M. 250ct..4 oe LG. sen ullS Haven Ale Ware 
Kyrke,8.V.V ie — Py anliong oan Cae mae = a. He a6 1Curless,J._- 0Jan.16 
a. e e r. sal n. 
eee x. dee.” J. @. Oct.14 ee a silane () Turner, M. H.,8 Bn. 
sGwyther e Fr. ] ams, . 7D. Lorse 
(1) Garnet, W. B. April J.A.C, 270ct.14 capt.17May16)81Jan.15\(1) Blenkinsop, B. W., 
6, edamb ler-Parry, Barbet (temp. R. 


J. cea © er Ett y M.D 270ct. pe) ers . 8. 
is, (1) attwater A Dis Ba 2Caldwell, J. O. 23Feb.1s 


* Temporary captain, 15 Nov. 14. 
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ist & 2nd Bns.—contd, - Hoe. omen Lteutenante—contd. Williaa, We edulis 
Ina Licuts.—co _ oO Vv. oe uly 
(1) Lewis, N. J.,3 ja ora” 2Innas (2) Ragg, R. F. 4Aug.15 {Groser, A 6J uly!5 
Dorset R. e 4056.05 Reeves, B. ¢Aug.15 Jones, y. 243 ulyls 
1) Carpenter, F V.,3 Bn Lt.-Colonel, Miller, C.J. 2Julyl5 
DorsetR. | — : Jones-Willams, H. B. Brant, H. J. F. 4Aug.15 Thomas, H. @. aJulyis3 
1) Browne, T. R., 38 Ba. ocean say Blair, H.M. 4Aug.15 Dennis, H. R. PaKGe 18 
(ave a DUG Majors James, W.1. cAug.is| 18@Bartor, F. 2Aug.15 
3 Bn. E. Surr. Be Macartney Filgate, aurutans. z 
Goldsmith, H.£.G. Capt. greet XCrawahay CH, * 
1Dark, A.8. “BADIA, 0700), © shug.id| Sad Lentenaate, Page ne iabent i 
Pp. ane, A. P. (Hon. : : 
1Gambier- Parry.K 18 Lt. tn Army % Taylor, G.C. V. rler- Master, 
8) Pritehard, D. 17Apr.i5 June0l) hon. m. (on prob.) MFeb.15 MHichman, B, As, 
13) Rtevens, RB. M. 17Apr.15 (H) 8. sSept.14 Bowles, R J.A. Aon. lt 
Edridge-Gree (1) p.s. Pryce, A. iow prob.) 37Feb.15 
HA. | iaMayi5 Geng nero) Daniel, W.G 
rmy ct 00). aniel, W.G. 
ire Wide (Hon. Mai. rt. ante ee” 6 eMaras| 4th (Denbigh 
(temp.) 1iJuneis| «See. Rea.) 3650.14] arigp man. A. K. shire) Battalion. 
Parmer, H. E., (temp.) Vaptaine. (on pr.) Mars) CTerritorial.) 
lJ Uuels\('p.e.XFatrolough, R. (Hon Jenkins. C. D.T. es is 
(3) Morris, H. D. T. Capt.ia Army 7 Fab.0z ype Maré Routh Afrira, 1900472 
16Junels (H)(b) &Mar.o (on prod.) loMar.16) Dil) Hall, Poyser Street, 
(3) Banks, A.C. 16Juncls Teiogham.L.W-H.. Wolff, G. F. Wrexham. 
(3) Bibby, J. KR. W.16Junels Lt.ret. phy (H 8Dec.c9 (on prod.) 10Mar.15 Hon. Colonet. 
(8) Townsend : ~Jones G., lute Lt Owen, J. P Cornwalits West, W. C. 
16Juneis| — B.W. Fus.,ret. pay: 2 Con prod.)  18Mar.18 vane ret. 
(3) Hea-toy, G. BR. 8AuR? ; ; . 19A pe.p0 
1aJuly15|(2) Ormrod, J. (B) BSept.14| Wiison, N.I. 
(8) Froeman.H. A. 14J uly15)(2) xHolroyd, C P. (on piod.) 18Mar.15',,, sei: e £.J., vp. 
(3) Hughes, H. D. 14Sulyis Hon, Maj. ret. Greaves R.C.J. (Mal. 2 Hon Lt.-Col 
(3) Moory, W. 'T. C. . Res.) ( Hon om prob ) g0oMar.15 ret. T.F) *100 ct. le 
wWaJulyi35 tn Army 18 . ; Mayors. 
f.c. Boames. J. A. 24Jul 15 Get 00) le 2Sept.l4 gece J.C. ‘3.. Johnson, A. E., TD 
Dobell,C. M.  4Aug.15/¢.8.p.s.Lloyd, BL. S.(H) (on prod.) BApr.l ‘1 Fet.00 
(3) Tunnicliffe, B. oF li) H ro s0et. 1é Gibbon, D. 8 eT ee R.(Q: ® 
ug. adley, F.C. ’ ee ( . 17 Aug. 15) 
(3) Morris, R. E. C. ZNov.14] «(OM Prob.) = WOADE.NE Tian.te 
11Aug.15/(1)p.s. Blosse, RB. O. L. Rit : 1346Priddle, A. K. 
Crosland, T. A. 1Aug.15 37 Nov.14 ony 10A = *11Nov.14 
(3) Hanmer, R. H.}lAug.15/(2) xJones, B. T. aber. 4 (on Dr. Saptaina 
Ad-utants (1) Coles, H. 8. 9Jan.15 Prideaux, V. F. p. Dartes J.C. (temp. 
#0men. C.8.. D.S.O.. Rates, X. Ll. 8.(H) (on .) - 14Apr. rl Majin Army) 1sMayv 
Vw dott3 (atid. WeleAR. )1Feb.15 e Po Mayes, oe KK. 14Julyva 
1B vans, J M.J..2 (1)Riehardson,A.K.1Feb.1;; Martin-Jones, L. M. sury, T.0. 13Dec.ce 
S saneis (11) Stamper, EP.F.1Feb.1: (on prod.) 17Apr. 15| "ow thers, W.N., cave 
Be acto (2) Frencb, R.MJ. 1Feb.15| Alexander, B. M. Lt. 6 Ba. B. ir. wit. 
Qua ili (2) Kirkby, W. W. lJulyls (on prob.) 20Apr.15 Adit, 6Apr.1l 
0, Parker, B.A. 30Apr.0s n, J.C..lafeznd Lt.| Orme. B. L. 3.2. K.verts, BR. Adit. 
hon, oapt, 20A pr. 14 Kes o iy A LJalyl5 (on prod.) MApr.15 13¢0t.13 
Htokman, E. d. nee Rigby, 1BAUE-15}  geanneld. N s. Davies, A. 8. (HI) (a) 
Yates, H., hon. tt. Lteutenante (onprob.) 28 Apr.15| ywotiame, W.C. 2. 
27.Tan.1 a aviwaten er seer i: Brunicardi, D. N. , 20Maylé 
SHill, W., hon. tf. 25Augl4 Raffles, 8. C. mara (on prod., 6Mayl5ip, Bury, J. B.& Aakers 
Attached. (1) Garnons Williams, Williams, H. B. 
Edye, Lt C.V aoe: sGrifth,J.V. eS8evt 14 
Dot Corn. = q) feces. I rAvets (on prob.) nas Jenkins, J. *80ct.14 
3) Loch, 2nd Lt. i 7 VApr.i5 Rowland, F gp. Clough, F. B. aE os 16 
Unattd. List on (1) Jones, B. I. = YApr.is (on prod.) ) y Saiavih Cooper, J oe 04 
rm em . i 9 
31 Oct. 14) ‘s - tig 4* ¢ VApr.ls bi sation ie y naatayis Lt.L' pool B ti Nov.lé 
(1) Iles, and Lt. J. O., (1) fviee Hatmaiaa. FP. Thom D Cc ere ster 
¥. Staff. R. = TApr.1s| “on prob.) 90Mayis| 208vine. A. t..  1z0ct 12 
oS Owen, O.(on prod.) leet 5 aFou kes oberte, 
cial Reserve. 19Apr.15 Rowland, f®. J. h 10ct.18 
Captain. Edwards, G. D. (on 7) 23Mayl5 sou tignes, F. D. 
(3)p.s.Clarke, H. H., tattd. 8. W land. C.J 10ct.:8 
14. Bord.) 6May1s| Row rob.) . | mus 1Davies,C.O.  &l'ec 18 
RB. (#) 16June0|(2) Robertson, H. M. (on p yl5) 1Grimun, G. K., Art. 
S3Apr.14 Masts Sassoon, 8 2Maylé 
ee WelekRosMay | __(nProe. ji soMayis Se ACPA 
a ay wry U0 ug 
8rd Battalion. (2) Graves, R. vou K. ?Hollingbery, R A.R. Evans, B.C. 1l0Mayls 
(Reserve. ) bMayl5 SJ unels cud Ltewtenants 
Holden, F. (atid. iSykes,E.A. 6Junels ebay N. M. 21 Mayls 
(See page xl as to how 8. Waes Bord.: wen, R. 12 Keb 16 
orary army rank 6Mayis| Lord, 4. G. sJunels a hall, T.C. W 
on tocount of Militia em-\(1) Greaves, B. J. 10Juneis| }Vauzhan-Jones, BE. (*Lt. 37 Apr. 15) 
ba-timent) (1) Rees, W. H. P. 10Junei5 lJunels eJunelé 
4 On probation. 
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4th Bn.—contd. Attached. and Liteutenante—contd. Chaplains, 
and Licutenants—contd. ae eS i ais Corbett, F. (°Maf. Micbolas, Ree. W. 
Lones, D. 8. (*Lt. SGuiiocs SRL @Mayis) GAugis) «= WA oem, Cheol. 

7 Apr. 1s) , tAug.14 G.. T F. Res. — | 1Bato, T. (Le. (T.F. 

27 Apr. 15) a Aug.14 Cc. Res. — | 1Mocattea,R.M. 16éMaylé Rev. P BE} 
1Ward, R.P.  .6Aug.14) Tasker, ud Lt.B., . Chapl. éth’ 
IRichards, RR. SXept.le T.F. _ s7Junelé (T.F) (ata) soa! 
LParling ton,G.B.8Sepuld 2Richardson.2nd Lt 1Leland,J.H.F, 2Aug.14 Grim@ths, Rev. J 
Cla ton, J. BOS ept.l4 A. TF. Res. pax lKanony, F. J. @Aug.14 M.4 Cb nt 
1Williams,T.R. 30ct.4| |. Bitorm—Seartat. Ident ins,D.L. 16Sept.14 aub Class (TF) 
3Thomas, A.D 16Oct 14 17 June 15) 1SNov.14 (Unit sabato 
Qtones C. Ww’. Nichols, C., Adjt. Facings — Blue 

(*Capt. 3 ‘Mar. 18) (°C «pt. “ Ma 18) Blue} 

210ct.14 ZNov.ld 
hae rath la 14 ae ie de 

ajor ( Pp ‘ ar. zBNov.14 

1 May 13) | a10ett4 Sth (Flintshire) | sReece,J. Ww. Pp. (12. 

Ellin, F. G, (*Cap Battalion 24 Mar 15) 25Nov.u4l 6th (Carnarvon- 

1 May & Uivov. 4 * 2Baliey, J. (*Capt. shire a Angi 
aI Toy loneny Noy. 4 (Territorlal.) gain a 15) aeNov.t4 i esey) 

neoshae, MNov.14 aw s. Nov.14 Batta : 

Mendham, J.K.11Nov.14| “8eath Afrton, 1800-03." 2 Mostyn, J. 3 -Nov.lé I la 
evans, 8G. (uNov.ld Drill Hall, Pint, Gri Mh, T. O.*Capt. (Territorial.) 
Griffiths, FLA. pt. Colonel. Pp 14] “Ran 1900-03." 

1 M cy 16) lINov.14 Peon, Ja va her G. D. J. Barks oes 
Crutch, W. J. Nova? Ha v7. 8., VD (*Capt. 94 Apr. 15) g " Ool . 
IShingler,|.8.M.1Nov.14 ik tes J 6Dec.14 oe gear 
BIavies, H. V. (*Lt. ) 1Jaly™| eWright,C.S. ¢6Dec.14| Greaves, J. £. 16Nov.o9 

3) ged ee HNow,l¢ L3.-Oolonels, ane nee en Lt. age an 
Fonlkee- Robe ( 4 Mar.15.6 14 becte, H.J.,2D 

A. D. rINov.t4 PHiriate C. (LE Col | aDavies, D. 0. Capt. une)3 
8Evans, FG. 9Feb.15 4 Mar, 15) lobec. 14} Jones, T. W. 
aMercer, W. D.-P. Majors. 2Kanks,C. C. 10Dee.14 (Let, 

25Feb.15|p. #.XK cone, f. M. (Hon. 2Farrant, E. B.C. a Res.) °380ct.14 
2Hanlon, R.C. v8Apr 1s Capt. in Army 10 18Dec.14 
sSowton, B. 8. 11Mayl5 Junedi) (Q) Ua), 2Jones, G. 16 Dec.14/3p. eTaxtora W. A. (&) 
Humphreys, R. 8. t.a. 8Janeos} 9 2Keckton, W. (*Le. 27J unel? 
12Mavis Trevor, H., ret. 23 Mar. 18) 8Jan.15 
2Jones, J. L,  J2Mayis Ind. Army lJuncis; 2Roberts, B. H.Q. ip Jenkine HT (*M 
a es 14May ls 22J3a1.01 ("Lt. 24 Mar mat tek or 14 Apr.i5)  xoMayce 
2tHowick, W.D. 19 “avis cb.l4 lip aG ‘ 
Turner, FE. N , late Lt. Carian: 8Trusler,G. D. (*Cupl. a5, Grinch, wun tava. ‘i 

1 Vol. Bn, York & 2Wiiliama, J. L 24 Apr.15)  15Jan.18 2Jure:3 

Lanc., aa May 15 ( Maj. 13 D-e. 14) 3Ingham, P. Hughes Hunter, ne 
gamiel WB iadunels 1 Borthwick, Fr. ava uD ("Capt. 24 Feb. 16) - A. 

SBlake, ~T.N, an! « 
BJ ulyts H Adjt, | wulyl2} 3Davies, H. luFeb.15 ' ity lee ib as 
sGrimths, W. 16J uly 15 1Beawick. W.(° Mos. 1Dealtry, P. 22Feb.15} Davies, A. C. (A) 
Richards, G. H. A ITrickett, W. B (H) 4Mar.15) 1M1lls,F.  — *3 Sept.ic 
29. etnies Julyis a er. P.F. iC. Hayden, H H.G. 
Davis, K.P,  12Ang.15} 1Parry, T. H. 26A.ug. 14 (*Capt, % Apr. 15) *25Nov.14 
Moss,G.N. 16Aug.15} 1Mareton, J. B. (H) 6Mar.1¢ Tisideniuta: 
Morgan, A.L, %%Aug.t5 36Aug.14; iHorner. W.J. sMar.i5 ”.De Ww 
Bae as \leffervon, H. A | 2Kolght.M. H Ds plese aceaihe ae 
v@, “Mar. 
1Grimeh,G, Rl B10ct.14) parry, J.B, WAug.ld| 2Fowler, J. 10Apr.i| Cémlyn-Jones, J., fc. 
IMeares, C. F., Capt. i1Kingsbury,A, 16Nov.l6| 2Pock, C.K . 6Junelo 
R. Ir. Pus.  15Nov.14 Baker FR, coset: | 1 Roberta,J.A 8. aneic 
3Roberts, R., capt. Ltentenants. Ale Ra Mec at AMtMer, J. C7) 
25Mar.15! yraylor, K. B. Hotere Ks@seuinnaL (*Capt. 28 Ovt. 14) 
NYRR ORAS sv (Capt, 16 Nov, 14) ORV GAP isguiyie as gz Cunelo 
aJulyi4 : “ ans, R. 

Quarter Masters lArmstrong, T.H. | HEAL 382ulyt |" (capt, 18 Nor.t4) 

1Manfeld, T., Aon if. (*Capt. 16 Nov. 14) Waterhoused: 1GAUE AZ 20Apr."1 

Fates 23Jsulyl4 L aie. H.B.O. eran 1Jor ea, - BR. M. 2.lunels 

: *Capt. 16 Now. 14) ht 1Junel 

8Rose, H., hon. it. oe 26Aug.14) ap ete ea c pase ed J. 28epe.i4 
Daly, J..hon. "| WHoghes, J. aug] “eGo  BOct.14|  2Russell.J. F. 

men 18Aug.16|C Omens Se rh eal aap Nivhols,C,,2nd Lt. ee ie 14 

Medtoal Ofcers Antara Capt.) IJuly15) gw4 liams-Elts, R. G. 

Pr AnJersop, Capt. J. " * seAug.14 Quarter-Masters. (temp. Capt. ASC 

CN (attd ys Sepize| 1XKing, FJ, 38Augl4 i ciaridge, G., how. t, sMayger.J.L. (capt. 

Chaplain eer aiming 1 Pe en. 7 8 13 Jan. 18) *11Dec. le 
p'aina. 3Baker, F., t. |eb.lé 
Roberts, Rev. G. 1., and Lieutenants. 19Nec.14] LAllaway, W. RB. P. 
Chapl. 8rd Class 1Horner, G. A. (*L¢. 8Vale, G. V., hon. it. 1iJanels 
(T.F.) (atéd,) 28Mayh 16 Nov. 14) ele liJunels| s8Knight,J.J. %4.Julyis 
iJunevs; 1Willtlams, H.O. (*L¢. ue 6.Jan.1s 
M verte, Kev. BR. B. 16 Nov.14) 12) uly18 edtoal OPcer. Bracken, R. J. (1) (H) 
.W.C. M.),Chapl. 23J uly13. en Lt. W N.P. (*Oapt. Saal 
‘ch Class (T.F.) 1Davies, H. M. (*L?. R.A MC, (T..) Aug.1s 
(attd.) 7Aug.09 16 Nov. 14) = yJuly13 attd,) 1Jan.15 gJune)8 


6th Bn.—contd. 


0.4. Hadoke, W C.(* LE. 


11198 
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THE ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS—(Regtl. D.st No. 23)—contd, 


gnd Lieutenants, 


18 Nov.14) 3aJuneld 
iBvans, J. H. aJ ulylé 
3Wood,A.P. L. 

(*Lt, 22 Apr. 15) 


pAug.14 
aRassel), H.T. ¥. 


10wen, H. O. 
iMorgan, D. P. J 


37 Aug.14 
iMore, J. N.(°L? 
18 Nov. 1 Paaeut: 14 
i(p.s,)Whittaker,T. M. 
(*L4. 138 Nov. 34) 


9 Fed.15)-2Sept.i4 
1Dodd, C. BB. 2depuld 
1MadJock, H. tS 


1Eve, A.M. T. 38eyit.l4 

iRecatorn.! .O.18Sepiié 

gWilllam:-E)li , EB. »., 
late 2nd Lt. 8 Bn. 
(*Capt. 17 Dec. 14) 


2250 eeP: 14 
1Breen-Turner, L 
(*Lé. 32 Apr. 15) 
8 rept.ld 
sCemlyn-Jones, E. W. 
(*Lt. 33 Apr. 15) 
a Sept 14 
8Roberts, I. G. 
(*Lt. 43 Apr. 18) 


susept.14 
aWebeter, W. B. 
(*Lt, 33 Apr. is) 


3Davies, R. OC. L 
(Lt. 2 Apr. 18) 


14Oct.14 
sTurner, H. F D. 
(*Capt 233 Apr. 15) 
140ct 14 
18ever,C.M L. 20ct.14 
eee stanley, D. 
H. GQ. sects 
aLewis, R.,@.(*Capt 
17 Dec. 4) Oct. 14 
8Rees, C H.W. 310. 6.14 
sJones, C., Adjt. 
(*Capt. 37 Jan. 15) 
12Nov.14 
sBondritt J. ©. 11D0c.14 


3Briercliffe, BR. D. 
("Capt 22 At 


sHuahes, H. 
(*Cape. 37 ae. 
Tans 


1Elliot, C. W. 
iDavies G.C. 
9Smith, W.W.R. 3Apr.ls 
SEllts, H.C. 10Apr.1s 
2Pinto, V. de 8. MAprls 
gWilllams, W. 24A r.15 
ae nall, ve: wApr.l5 


ins, J H. Wunel% 
ayPiler J.F.  103une15 
Morris,G. E. 10J:inel5 
Gilbert, N. 1).Junets 
Hughes, 8. WJunels 
Green, F.N. 15June15 


Thomas, UO. H. a1Juneld 


3Roberte, R. J. L. 
94.J unels 


2Anson, W. F.V.28J unel 


ip. Armstrong, T 
kia nia. a aoe 


Pp. Wikhliams, Ma;. J.B. 
.B., R. 


& Montgomery) 


pele nero A. B. B. 
(HQ Je 


op. Addie, J. H.,8. ooenea 


gad Lieutenants—contd. 


Robyns-Owen,E.E.R. 
bJuly15 
Lambert, D. D. 1asulyis 
Pepper, G. B.  l7July15 
Holmes R.K. 2lJulyts 
SJones, E. 


Bean, B. H. 
Pulson, W. H. 24Aug.15 
Ad. _utanta, 

aJones, C., Lt. (*capt.) 
giJ3an.15 


Quarter- Masters. 


3Mayo 
avon J. K. P., Aon. 

1SNov.16 

sDeane, T., arm. Ut. 

wvJunels' 

Medtval Officers. 


(T.F.) (attd.) 
MS pt. 4 
aoJ uly: 1 
Chaplafne. 

Richarde, Rev. T. H., 
M.A. Chapl. éthClase 
(T. ¥.) (attd.) 6J ane)? 
(CU riform—Seartet, 
Facings— Riue.| 


7th (Merioneth 


Battalion. 
(Territorial.) 


"Routh Africa, 1990-11." 
Newtown, Montgomery. 
Gon. 


E.(H 
PY Oor tot. Gola.’ sacs 


16Sept.06's 


Lt.-Colones 
isMaylsé 


iCorbett- Winder, W. J., 
late Capt. 4 
Wales Bord. 


Col. 17 Dee. on 
¥230ct.14 
sZArbuthnot - Brisca, 
J. W., late Capt. 
3 Bn. York R. (Hon. 
Lt.tn Army 16Mav0#) 
‘®) 1Dec.14 
“Banner (Hon, 
Maj. ret. Sean Kes.) 
(Hox.Capt.in Army 
6 Mar. V3) @ (7) 
*1 Dec 


Oaptatee 
10wen. QO. (* Maj. 
28 Jan. 15) lJunel2 
3Davies, D.O. 19Aug.14 
1 Williams, I. O. af 


lJones,O.0. 2Oct.1¢ 
1Jones, A. 


sBingham, T. 
°98Dec. 14 


3Joner- Evans, R. H., 
Adjt. 1Mar.18 


Lieutenants. 
Johnston, T. C. 8, 
(*Capt. 8Feb.15) 
14Aug.13 
1Price, B. P. (*Capl. 

98 Mar.16) 28ept.14 
1Parkes,@. K. 2S8ept.lé 
18wift, C. B. 28ept.i4 
8Cave Brown-Cave. 

K, 96 Oct. 
2x<Jones, J. H. H 

*93Nov.14 


gnd Lieutenants. 
Walker. EW. (*Lé, 
8Feb 15) 8Aug.14 
LEvans.F. A.D. (*Lé 
weOct.14) 9Aug.14 
3Burdett, T. G. D. 
(*Lt. 8A4pr.15) 
28ept.lé 
1Hailstone, G. R. 
28ept.14 
1Humphreys, B. M. 
(* LE. t1Nov.14) 
wWept.14 
iFraser, I. M. ‘*Lt 
$1Jan.15) 2sept.1é 
1Plow den, G. B. A. 
(*Lé. 28 Mar. 15) 
28ept.14 
3Pughe-Morgan.P.C. 
(°Lt.3Apr.15) 38ept.1é 
aaah will ay hee 
*Capt 
6Sept.i4) 5Sept.14 
1Weathy, H.B.P.(*Lt. 
29 Mar.15) §8ept.14 
2Price, H.G. 7S8ept.14 
sSabin, J. H. (*Lt 
8.Apr.15) 118ept. 14 
1Jones, 1. T. L. 128ept.14 
1King, W. B. R. 
(temp. Lt. tn Army) 
aSept.1 
8Piggott, G. B. USept.'4 


3Payne, E.G. 6Oct.14 
QJonas, O. (PLE. 
g2Junels) 10N ov.14 
3iiewlor, V. St. G. 
14Nov.1lé 
3Bradwell, D. W. 
10Dec.14 
3Jones, R. H. B8ians 
Grant A.E.P. 12.'an.15 
3J>nes, B. E. 18Jan.15 
2Eardiey- Wilmot, 
E.G. 25 -an.15 
2Gritfitns, J. Feb. 
Evans, J. P. 6Feb.15 
Davies, J.N. 9 3Miar.15 
1Richardson, H. H. P. 
aMar.is 
9Rowlands,L.L. 8Niir.15 
1Katon, L. Mars 
QJones. T.Q. 12Mar.15 
1Heel, C. L. eApr.ld 
9Pryse, T. LL. WAperis 


Morris, F A. 2Apr.l5 
aThomas, E.G. 2Apr.l5 


Jones. M.V laMayt5 
sParry,M.P. lJ uneld 
Hug es-Davies, A.‘:. 
Ldulyls 
Hughes, C. R. Thuly 15 
gOwen, H F. OT ulyis 
2Furley, G. M. sJulysts 
Pryce, F. N. 13J uly 15 


Richards, J. M. 15July 15! 

Williams, H. G. 8. 
17Aug. 15 

Watson, G. W. 0Ang.15 
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eee na 


AAtstants. 
Jones - Evans, R. 
H., capt. 1Mar 15 


Yuirter-Maste: 8 


2p Pichards: WwW. er Aon, 


May97 


1Nov.14 


Madtert Ones: 
Davies, Capt. J. A.. 
R.A.M.C. (T. 


F.) 
(attd.) 


1Baaton EB. J. au. 
hon. Ui. 


geMar.15 


Chaplain 
Hoakizs, Rev. D., 4.4. 
(W.C. M.), char 
th Clasa 
(ated. aMar.o 


Attached. y 
g8artin, 2nd Lt. @. E. . 


T.F. Res 
2Blaiberg. nd Lt. 
A. M.,T.F. Res. 
2Valiant, and Lt. J. *q@ 
T.F. Res ~ 
2Brown, and Lt. H. Jun 
T.F. Res. 
(Tniform — variet, 
Fsctoge— Blue.) 


Cadet Unit Affiliated. 
let Cadet (Dolgervy 
County School) Co. 

7 Bo. R.W. Fus. 


8th (Service) 
Battalion. 
In Command. 


Hay, Ma). . femp: 
Lt.-Col.) A 
W. Fus. (L} Leas oF | 
Z1Aug.1} 


Throck none ns 
Maj. R B., 
Res. of ‘Of. 27 Aug. 14 


Major 
Jobnaon, R. ‘L e. 


(femp.) (Cap 
Res. of Of.) AEAwoL: | 
Capfatne. 
Lioyd, Capt. is 
Res. of Off, :8Sept.ld 
Halley,Capt.?.C f., 
8 Bn. R. W. us. 
QNov.lt 
Powell, 8. (temp.) 
Jans 
Farrar, A. D. M. 
( emp.) 18 Jau.t 
Graham, T 
(remp.) | 38Feb.18 
Lieutenants. 
Jones, KB. K. (temp.) 
soDec.i4 


Gibby, D. ‘temp.) 
»#De.i4 
Daly, T. D. (tem p.) 
80 -ec.14 


Recs, A. P.O 
(temp.) 
McBean, D. 


Allies, A. B. (c:emp.) 
iFehb.16 
Stretch, EB. A. (femr. ’ 
23Feb.18 


1121 


gna Lieutenants. 
Cubitt, C.C. lees ) 
ng. 14 
Dunn, P. M. (temp) 
ept.14 


Carter, H. G. (temp.) 
68ept.14 
Edmond:;on, W. 
(temyp.) llNov.14 
Binnett-Jones, G. L. 
(femp.) Nov.lé 
Phillips, H. B. 
(temp. ) SN ov.14 
Lewis, F. H. 
(femp.) 24Nov.146 
Jenkins, J. B. W. 
(temp.) sDec.14 
Roberts, D 
3Dec.14 


(temp.) 
Wilks, R. N. 
el ple ) 7Dec.14 
Gantiore Parry Capt. 
Ml. D., B. W. Fas. 
WA vg it 
(Capt. tn Army 27 Oot. 14) 
rter- Master. 
Hil, W., kon, !t. 
MAug.14 


9th (Service) 
Battallon. 
In Command, 
Muadocks, Bt. Maj. 
ny, Lt.-Col, ) 


Reso 6ff.. 
lgsulyls 


Majo~. 
(3d in Comm ind.) 


Burrard, C. (Maj. 
ret. Ind. Army) 
188ept.14 
Captaing. 
Barcourt, Capt. 
C. B., 2 Punjabis 


Acton, nyt CLA. 

Res. of OF. TSept.1é 
Nicholl, K. 1. (femp.) 
(and Lt. Res. of Of.) 

23Nov.1 

Williams, H. ene 

(femp, 15 

RG. 


Pa: ne. 
(temp.) Julyls 
ti Map.) Adit. July 
emp.), ‘ uly 
Hoyle, B WE 
(temp.) s2J ulylS 
Jones, F. M. 
(temp.) aJulyls 
Lieutenanta, 
Lewis, M. M. 
(temp.) BJulyts 
Davies, M. 
(temp. 22J ulyl5 
Thomas, W.G 
ifemp.) 32J uly15 
Willisma, H. J 
(temp, ee oo 
Bymons 
ee FP salsa 


Heald, C. (temp... 
22 


10th 


Chariton, Qa. H. 
(temp.) J ulyls 
Meade, L.G. EDs ) 


gnd Lieutenants. 


Williams, B, J. 
(temp.) sSept.1 
Fawcett, CG. Y. 
(femp.) TBept.14 
Bizham RB. H. 
(temp.) 12Sept.14 
Roberts, C. G 
(temp. ) éNov.l4 
Arkwright, B. 8. 
‘tencp.) More 
Stephens, D. J. M 
ifemp.) lov.1 
Owen, V.B 
(temp.) aTNov.1 
Woltshon, A. W. 
ee 27Nov.l 
Ruck-Keene, R. EK. 
(temp. ) 18 Dee.té 
Wancke, H. C. 
(temp. 18 Dee.1 
Fletcher, H. W. 
(tamp.) 2 Dec.14 
Garvin, 8. (femp.) 
8Jan.15 


Karrao,T.W eg oe - 
an. 


Cross, A. F. (temp.) 
33.Jan.18 
Davidson, C. B. 
(temp.) 18Feb.15 
Adjutant, 
Hogg. a de 
(femp.) L.8. 2Julyls 


Service) 
Battalion. 


In Command. 


Beresford-Ash, Bt. 
Col. W. RB. H., ret. 
pay wOct.1 


Mujor. 
(2nd in Command.) 
Burton, Maj. F. N,, 
re..Ind. Army. 
17Bept.14 


Adameon, R. A. 
{temp.) 2Apr.15 
Bamucl, F. A. 


(temp. SJunel 
Lyonsg, V ‘ ans 

(temp.) *aJulyls 
Bell, e 

(temp.) MJulyls5 
Johns, B mp.) 

wBJulyls 

Walker, J. A. 

(temp,) BJu 


1ith (Service) 


Lieutenants. 
QGriMths. W. P. 
(temp a7 a 


gad Lieutena~ te, 
Carrington. J, P. 
(temp. ) oa ae 
Larkworthy, F C.Q@. 
( Has 230ct.16 
Davies, H. A. (temp.) 
SON ov. 14 
Wynne-¥llliams, 


Oliver, T. A 

(temp.) BINov.14 
Lewls, H. 3. M. 

(femp.) 2Dec.14 
Fish, A. 

(temp.) 4Dec.14 
Davies, J.L 

(temp.) x2Dee.14 
Cree, A. ¥. 

‘temp.) Dec.) 
Huches, O. &. 

(temp. ) 4Jan.ié 
Hybart. A.J. F 

(femp ) 1Apr.15 


Dale, P. T. (temp.) 
aJunels 


Adjutant. 
Freeman, Capt. 
(teup.) B 10ct.14 


Quarter. Master, 
Chayman, KE. H. 
hon, U. (femp.) 
278apt.t- 


Battallon. 
yLiora. Ma}. (¢ 
oy a em 
Lt.-Col.) G.W.D., 
Res. of Off~. 33F eb.18 


Major. 
(3nd in Command.) 


Mafors, 
Brure, D. W. 
(temp.) 25Feb.15 
unel 
Miller, P. T. 
(temp.) Jan 18 
24J unel 
Hill-Lindchard, C 
(temp.) 23Feb.15 
a7Junels 
Dunbar, T. F. 
(temp.) 3Mar.15 
Sanders, H. R. 
(temp, ) 19Mar.1 
Curtis, H.R. (fem np.) 
(Lt. Unattd, # ne 
TF.) aiJunel 
Jap. 


1123a 


Ca ptatne- contd. 
Jones, C. H. lem 


J lyls 
Rosh,G.8 B. 
(temp.) 37J uly.16 


Lieutenants. 
Howard, B. E, 
(temn.) 
Paterson, K. RB. 
(temp.) 0Jan.15 
McKill, J. W. 
(demp.) 


10ct.14 


z3Feb.1; 


goves G. L. 
(temp.) 

Bpooner, RB. A. 
(temp.) wm Mayis 


Bone, V. A. (temp.) 
isJulyis 


19Mar.i5 


Evans, B. GC. 
(temp. ) aJulyis 


Farrant, @. Y. 8 


(temp.) 273 uly15 


and Lieutenants. 
Jo A. J. (temp ) 
an, 160ct.14 


Anderson, W. G. 
(temp.) 23Oct.14 


Dubuis, H. F. 
(temp.) 4Nov.lé 


Varden, B. G. (. 
(temp.) AN ov.lé 


Sutcliffe, L. 
(temp.) 


Pickard, W. A. 
(temp.) 7Dec.14 


Walker, W. 8. B. 
temp.) 22D00.14 


Brown, E. 8. (temp. 
Ww pec.16 
Cathrall, T. H. 
(temp. y 92 Dec.14 


Wolfe-Smyth, A. 8. 
(femp.) 6Jan.15 


Thomson, B. B. 


PNOW. 14 


(temp.) wJan.i5 
Evans, T. BH. 
(temp.) 2Jan.16 
Hughes, J. B. 
(temp.) 27an.15 
Percival, G. J. F 
(temp.) 6Feb.1s8 
Gillow, J. L. 
(temp.) BFeb.15 
Taggart, H. 
(temp.) isMar.15 
Adjutant. 
Stamper,Capt.E P.F., 
3 BL RW. Foo. 
18Sept.14 
Quaricr- Master. 
Webb. F. A. R., 
hon, [6. (Cemp.) 
2a8ept.14¢ 


12th (Reserve) 
Battalion. 


D ine omaeite . 

aliné- cliffe, 
1,t.-Col. H., R. W. 
Fus. sApr.15 
21Aug.11 


Major. 
(qnd tn Command), 
XGlynn, Maj.B.M.O., 
Res. of Uff. 2Oct.14 


odfrey, R. F. 
(temp.) (Lt.-Cul. & 
Hon. Col. ret. Spee. 


Captains. 
Mossop, A. I. (‘emp.) 
22Oct.14 
Snencer, J. A. B 
(temp.) 2Dec.14 
Beaton, N. 
(femp.) iJan.16 
Bies, A. 8. 
‘temp.) 14Jan.165 
ae . B. P. 
1Apr.15 
Dental Cc. P.C 
(.emp.) 1sJunels 
Lteutenants, 
amen: H. G. 
temp.) 16Nov.14 


Willlams-Moyrick, 
B. O. G. (temp. 


25No~.14 
‘Williams, A. D. 
(temp.) aDec.) 
Lewis, A.8. (temp. 
16Dee.14 
Jones, W. J. 
Re a 1Jan.15 
How. 
(temp.) Adj? lJanl5 
Morrison, A 
blips 4Jan.15 
Vale, H. BE. T 
(temp.) 1Apr.1 
Robinson, J. T. 
(femp.) LAp’.15 
Kreen, C. W. 
(temp ) 1Apr.15 


and Lieutenants, 
Arnold, I. D. O. 


(femp.) 198ept. is 
Glazobrook, F. H. 

(femp.) bNov.14 
Dewar, R. 

(temp.) 9Nov.11 
Duncan, A. 

(temp.) PNov.14 
Hugn-Jones, T. W. 

(temp.) ONov.14 
Rowlands, L. B. 

(femp.) 13Nov.14 
Davies, @ M. 

(temp.) 13Nov.)! 


ond Lheutenants.—contd. 


1123 | 


1123a | 


1123b 


Hardwick, J. RB. 


(temp. 13Nov.14 
Bevors, Qa. 

(temp.) 14Nov,. 146 
Biyics: A. 

p.) MNov.lé 

Bercy. TRoberts, 

(temp.: s0Nov.14 
Isaacs, D. 

ere 3Dec.14 
Barris, J. H. N. 

(temp.) 2Dec.1< 
Dossettor, A. H. 

(temp.) 11Dec.1 


Buchanan, A. G. 
W.A. (temp.) 15Dec.1¢ 
Davies, J. I. J. 


(femp.) 16Dec.1< 
Holme, B. L. 

(temp.) 18Dec.1¢ 
Grimt ° 

({femp.) 22Dec.14 
Taylor, . 

(temp.) 29 Dec. 14 
Humohroy, M 

(femp.) 29Dec.14 
George, H. J. 

(temp.) 8Jan.1. 
Thomas, I. 8. 

(temp.) 7Jan.1. 
Foxwell, C. H. 

(temp.: BJan.1 
Hughes, W. (femp. 

laJan.15 


Smith, C. M. 


(temp.) 16J an.15 
Btanley, B. O. 
(temp.) waJan.15 
Bouette, W. A. 
itemp.) wMJan.1f 
Nevitt, A. (temp.) 
wJan.15 
Baxter, I. A. 
(temp.) 25Jan.16 
McCannon, C. PD. 
(temp.) 26.Jan.15 
Candy, J. O. W. 
(temp.) 26 San.1s 
Stedman, B. J. 
(lemp.) 37Jan.15 
Bancroft, 8. F. 
(temp.) aaJan.15 
Parry, N. O 
(temp.) 29.Jan.15 
Morria, BR. H. 
(temp.) 6Feb.15 
FitzGerald, M. 
(temp.) 6Feb.15 
Rudd, W. F 
(emp. 6Feb.16 
Birch, H. (temp. 
33Feb.15 
Williams, D.T. 
(temp. 33¥F eb.15 
Crockett, H. L. 
(temp.) 23Feb.15 
Rees, R. G 
(temp.) a3Feb.15 
Conkling, J. 
(temp.) 8Mar.15 
Charnil+y, F. H. 
(temp. 10Mar.'5 
Tewson, R. G. 
D.: 10Mar.15 
Harvey, T. D. 
(temp.) 11Mar.15 
Jones, R. B 
(temp.) 17Mar.15 
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Irwin, N.L.C. 
(temp.) 


ip 19Mar.15 
Macaulay, W. 

( Dp.) 19Mar.18 

Brooks, D.C. J. 
temp.) 20Mar.15 
James, V. G. 

(temp.) w@Moar.15 
Roberts, R. R. 

Tobias, L. M. 

(Cemp.) 27 Mar.15 
Murphy, A 

(temp.) 37 Mar.15 
Morgan, D. B. 

(femp.) 2Apr.15 
Jones, H. T. 

(temp.) 8Apr.16 
Huskinson, W. B. 

(temp.) 3Apr.15 
Morrison, H. 

- temp.) SApr.15 
Barrett, R. O. 

(temp.) TApr.15 
Taverner, 8. C. 

(temp.) 9Apr.15 
Davies. W. 

(temp.) 10Apr.15 
Stock, BR. 

(temp.) 13Apr.15 
Jones, A. J. O'C. 
Chick, F. 

(temp.) 16Apr.15 


temp.) —- 16Apr.15 


Baldwin, H. 
(temp.) 22 Apr.15 
Partington, J. R. 
(temp.) 24Apr.15 
Davies, F. L. 
(temp.) soApr.15 
Conning, T. B. 
(temp.) SMayl5 
Morgac, C. D. 
(temp. ) 8Mayl5 
Davies, W. N. 
(temp.) 6Mayls 
Jackson, W. C. 
temp.) 6Mayl5 
Evans, J. O. 
(remp.) 6Mayl5 
Morrell, 5 
itemp.) 6May15 
Jon's, E.L. H. 
(temp.) Mays 
Morgan, - 
(temp.) laMayls 
Harris, 8. 
(temp.) 12Msyl5 
Jone ,O. L. 
(t-mp.) 13Mayi5s 
Jones. BH. K. 
(temp.) wMayls 
Evans, D. M. (temp.: 
Muy lS 
Yamieson, G. 
(temp.) 20Mayl6 
W.)iiamsa, H. G. 
(lentp. wMayl5 
Rees, I. D. 
(temp.) w3Mayl5 
Evans, 
(femp.) 28Mayls 
Robe:ts, H. O. 
(temp. ) 29 Mayl5 
Davies, 
(temp.) SJunels 
Dyche, J. (temp. 
3Junels 


SJuncls 
Neal, G. (temp.) 
ols 
Shepherd, A. F. 
(Yemp.,) unels 
Rees, A. M, 
(temp.) sJanels 
Davis, E. T. 
(temp.) Ss ulyts 


Blake, 4o0n.C.W.J.8. 
(temp. ) ne 
Thomp on, E. 


(temp. 10J ulyl5 
Wells, W. Cc. aed 
(temp.) loJulyi5 
Bouchier, A. 
(temp ) bJulyls 
Gough, T. G, 
(temp.) WJulyls 
Bb pets oO. 
(tem J ulyls 
Richard ry J. D.M M 
(temp 16Julyls 
Be A 5. A. 
(temp.) J ulyl5 
Crews, R. J. 
(temp ) J ulyls 
Biss. t wal 
emp. 15 
Lioyd, J. H. : 
(temp.) 18J uly15 
Elance. H. B. a 
emp.) 18 
Edwards. B. W. sad 
(temp.) 20J uly15 
Balley, F. temp. ) 
3iJulyl5 
Ashhaurst, A. ene) 
Aug.15 
Dale, J. F. (tempt 
1 15 
sirtodn A. 8. ee 
temp. 1 15 
Elmitt, A. J. i 
(feinp.) 4Aug.15 
McMullan R. W, 
(temp.) 4Aug.15 
Me alcas . x 
temp lL 15 
Williams, QG. i 
(temp.) 14Aug.15 
ore. G: DY. ‘ 
tem 14 15 
Lee, . RK. (temyp.) i) 
14Aug.15 
rasta! H. ae 
emp. 1 15 
Snute, 8. G. i 
(temp.) 14Aug. 
Lea, Cc. M. eae VN 15 
4 A 
Burne. T. H. ne 
emp.) 1 15 
der ple: W. Eka 
emp. 15 
bi ape J. 8. G. is 
emp.) 21Aug. 
hemes a. nee - 
emp r 18 
Willtams, P. ies 
(femp.) Aug.15 
Howard, Lt. ( sah, 
. che an.1s 
rter- Master. 
Wilson, J., hon. it. 
(temp.) 220ct.14 
Aftached. 


ond Lieulenante. 


Owen. P. 8. J. 
(temp.) SBept.14 


1124. 


18th (Service) 
Battalion 


(ist North Wales.) 


In Command. 
a W tlles, rept 
(lemp, Lt.Col. 
C E., Res. On. 
(L4,-Col.ret Vols ) 
19N ov.1« 


Major. 
(9nd tn Oommand). 


Majors. 
Bell, O. J. (temp.) 
21 Dec le 
Camphell, R. O. 
(temp.) 10oJunels 


Captoina. 
Lock, J. L., Capt. 
ret. pa 1Jan.1: 
Hardwick, J. R. 
1Deec.1¢ 


Anthony, D. B. 
(femp.) 

Ayer, L. 8. 
(temp.) 13 Mayls 


LAeutenants, 


Jones, W. 8. 
(temp.) @10ct.14 
Graesser-Thomas, 
F. B. (temp.) 11 Nov.1¢ 
Lees, G. H. 
(temp. 1INov.1« 
bah Aas sake ae 
M.(temp.) 7Jan.18 
Parry. W. D 


ony 
Jones, J. G. (temp. 
ieFeb. le 
Va-ighan, F. W. 
16Feb.18 


(temp.) 
Roberts, W. 8. 
(temp. 16Feb.}. 
Jenkius, O. (tfemp.) 
1OMay15 
Williama, R. M. 
(temp.) loJuly 15 


16Feb.16 


and Lieutenants. 
Jones, A. V¥. oP.) 


Oct.1' 
Thomas, O. V. 14Nov.14 
Jones, i. . 
(temp.) s7Nov.1¢ 
Morris, C. H. 
(temp.) s7Nov.14 
Bbroatch, H.C. 
( temp.) 6Dec.14 


saat ; O. H. 
6Dec.1¢ 
Pairchii, C.B.L. 
22D: 


(temp.) ec.14 
Phil! ps, BE. F. 
(temp.) a2Dec.le 


1124a 


Harrtson, B. 


(femp. 26Jan.18! 
Harris, F. U. J. 

(few p.) wMJan.15 
Naphtall, J. 8. 

(lemp.t 12Feb.15 
Bardwick, H. W. 

(fem».) 12F eb.18 
Jones, G. M. 

(fempn. 16Feb.1 
Bveringham,G 

Vlewp.) 26 Feb.15 
Ambe: t. “ W. A 


atten.) °2Mar.18: 
Lunt, P. (femp.)31 Mar.ib 
Humphreys J. R. 


(femp.) 9Apr.15 
Barrett, A. H. 8. 
(temp.) 4Apr.15 
lJan.is 
Rdawards, H. T. 
(lemp.) May 15 
Paton, G. RB. 
(femp.) aNayl5, 
Beynon, T. 
(femp.) 8Mayl5: 
Owen, J. M. (temp.) 
sJunelds 
Kvane, I. W.(temp. 
eJunels 
Roberts, A. 
(temp.,) isJunei5 
Adjutant. 
Lloyd, Capt. (femp.) 
F. 8. 10Mayl5 
Quarter- et 
Armstrong, 
hon. it, ( amp. ‘ 


so8ept.14 


14th (Service) 
Battalion. 


In Command, 
Davies, Lt.-¢ ol. 

(temp. D.( Maj. 

71 Bn. R.W. Fus.) 

@Nov.)4 


(Capt. T. F. ) 
13Jan.15 
Ca ina. 

Mil's, BR. H. 

(temp.) 13Mar.'& 
Black, D. 

‘temp.) er 1. 
Abscombe, A. W 


(femp.) (Capt. Unar'td. 
Liat, T.F.) aMayls5 
Wiliams, J. 
i 


(temp.) 


1124b | 


THE ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS~—(Regtl. Dist No. B3)—conid. 
ond Lieutenants contd. 


Lheutltennats—conta, 


Jones, A. L. 

(temp.) 1Apr.1s 
Jones, J a. 

(temp) 1Apr 15 
Hughes, T. 

(lemp.) 1Mayls 
Lewis, C.C. C, 

(ferp.) iJunels 
Roberts, G. W. 

(femp.) 18J unels 
Willams, J.L. ¢. 

(‘emyp.) 29.Junels 

and Lieu enants, 
Grey. GQ. W. 

(temp,) 23Nw.14 


Venmnure, J. F. 
(temp.) 81Ne6.14 
Nich tis 5 soues, T. C. 


(tem 2!an.15 
Sena c. N. (temp.) 
TJan.15 
Morgan-Jones. 
J.C. M. (femp.) 
18Jan. 
Rees, T. (fomp.21 Jan. 
Hughes, NM. T. 
ifemp ) waJan.1 
Huayer, K. G. 
(femp.) 1Febd.1 
Jones, W 
(femp.) net 1 
Vauchan-Roberts, N 
(temp.) 18F eb. 
Robertr, J. F. 
(temp.) 17 Feb.15 
Thomas, T. J. 
(temp. a3Feb. 
Willt«ms, H. 
(temp. 35Feb.15 
Thomas, W. O. 
(temp ) 1lMar.'5 
Thomas, J. C. 
ibemp.s 1lMar. 
Davies, I. G. 
(temp.) hy yhted 
Tudor. Jones, R.G.T 
(femp.: 18Mar. 1 
Williame.W. J. 
(temp ) 2Mar.15:, 
Thomas, W. L. 
(temp.) ~Mar.16 
ap. inion A. T. 
temp. ) 30Mar.15 
ea pe 
(Cemp pr. 
Couterill, B. B. 
(temp.) 386A pr.18 
Jonea, E. P, 
‘lemnp.) 15Mavi' 
Ja k, J. (femp.)27 May 15! 
6Feb.1ld 
Davies, C. G. 
(femp.) 13J unels 


alu J. EB. 


(ter emp.) 
Powell, D. E. Ly ie 


Adjutant. 


Willfams, Capt. 
(temp.) J. 


Quarter Master. 


Holley, G., Aon. tt. 
(temp.) 3Dec.14 


11246 


15th (Service) 


Battallon. 
(ist 


London Welsh.) 


In Commnad, 
%Fox-Pite. Maj. 
wee: Lh. Cd) 
W.A.L., daa ‘ 
pay ov. 
Major. 
(2nd tm Command. ) 
Davies, B. (temp.) 
1Dec.16 
Majors. 
Edwards, J. (éemp.) 


isJuncls 
Captains. 
Aliteon. @. Mel. 
lag Ay oney: 14 
en, temp.) 
pata @08: tee 
‘ ) 
ie E. edbee " 
J ~) 
Tec i } 
Edwards, BE. P. (temp | 
TDec.lé 
Erana, L. N. V. 


(temp.) Ad ‘€. SoJan.15 
Thoma ae N. 


Hinds, W.P, 


(temp.) 
Willams, A. I. M. 
Pp.) 3d'an 18 
Wiltleae, H.T.M 


(temp.) aoJan.ib 
Lioyd George. G 

(tersp.) 30Jan.318 
H-rbert-8mi’b. 

GQ M(t -) OJan.18 
Burrell, 
j (temp ——r oe & 

ones, emp 

S0Jan 15 

Burrell, BE. M 

(temp. 18Mar.18 
Rees. &.G. 

Tlemp 3 18Mar.i3 
Pritch 

(temp.) WApr..s 

and Lieutenants. 
pita a. &. 

(temp. YNov.é 
Davies, H. 

(temp.) 7Jan.18 
Grimitb, : 

(temp.) 1sJan.15 
Frost, N. M. 

(temp.) %Jan.15 
Williams, H. ¥V. 

(temp.) Feb 15 
Morris, I. P 

(‘emp.) 23Feb.15 
Robe 

( . 26Feb.15 
Daniel, P. 

(temp.) Fed 13 
Morgan, H. 


(temp.) 2Febd.18 


THE ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS—( Rewtl, Dist. No. 23)—oontd 


16th Bn.—contd. Lieutenants Major 
and Lteutenants—contd. Powell, E. C Se ond Lteutenante—contd, 
Wilson, R. C. omell. EC: er nee eB er Breve Saver 
“ 1Mar.16 Pierce-Hughes, T. i fate Capt. 3 Bo. R. Black, G. pase 
Elias, (femp.) (temp. ) 1Mar.15 De dus. aun, Bee t ~ 
liMar.15| Davics, J. W. in Army 16 Oct. 00) Ov ens 12Junere 
Thomas, B. ‘temp.) iMar.15 a6Apr.’5 wen, T. J. (temp.) 
ne Ee 18Mar.15 Humphreys, J Bye Roberts, M 1sJunels 
» A. emp.) 15Mar.18 (temp) 
tem 2M emp.) 14Junels 
Re ned e) 5. item) oe i any array Capfatne. Lewis, L. bale 
ar.1 Harrop-Grifths, Q@ri unels 
Bevan, W. H. (temp.) 1sMar.15 Avie radi 17M te eee 
Grim ) BApr.1b tay R. J. Jones, cee Richards H oes 
, . e é , ” . 
(temp.) 10Apr.i Jon. ¢ / : wail Oliver ite evulyts Pi y lsJunels 
Harris, . (temp.) BApr.15 (temp ) ° eJul ype, ° 
I Aides 4 na 1sApr 15 ane 8s, D.G. Alltree, 8 da Sasi ee Bees 
e .T. mp. : ists . y 
(temp.) - \6Apr.15 Chamiey, A.C. aay Campbolt H(t aoa dag shu eat 
Morgan, (temp. iJulyls » Hh. (lem Port Pp.) 16July1s 
(femp.) 1e6Apr.15 Tanner, i uly 15 of er, G. H. 
a ere Ww, “aA (temp ) 2July15 ‘ rh igutant 19J uly 15 
pr.15 and nts re : 
Davies. T temp.) T riMth, Capt. 
( See homas, T. (temp.) - Lieutenants. temp.) W. rr 23yunels 
Osborne-Jones, a Newman, C. J. : Roberts, O. E. Reeecl gy nop 
(temp.) 14Mayl4 (temp.) 1Jan.15 (temp.) s¥Feb.15 ( Pi J., hon. Uf 
Jones, W. C. (femp.) Jenkinson, J. H. 1Dec.14 __(femp.) _26Nov.16 
6Junels (temn.) sJan.35 Willtams, H. ? 18th (Reserve) 
Fitz8imons, B. Rees, H. H.T. (femp.) eJuly1s B 1 
Bice a - codes (temp.) sJan.16| Roberts, A. O. attalion. 
otter, E. B. (tem Venables, A Vs 5, (temp.) eJulyis) (2nd London 
Adjutant. Griffith, I. Welsh. ) 
Evans, Ca Patra os , 4Jan.15 es In Command. 
(emp. LW. V.16Mar.15 SNe edn KG. gud and Ltewtenants. (temp. rt CON os unelb 
t 
Piece a Wright, W.C ae ae ae (and in Command.) 
hom it. temp.)12A pr.18 Rae aia 15Feb.18} jones, G. W. eb.16 eee J. a Cenp: ) 
(lemp.) ‘ JApr.1s (temp.) 15Feb.15 ee bAug.1 
Fairclough, J. : Wittians, B. tuys 
(temp.) 1Apr.1s (temp.. 18Feb.15 Majors ; 
Roberts, P. A. : Roberts, G. G. Captains 
: eng he tape. pire a 18Feb.15 Roberts, A. J. 
arry, . : 
16th (Service) es ) 1Mayl5 sete, 24Feb.15 Trnbep a Cc gore 
Battallon. Far ker. Ee ( tem nada 8Feb.15 
(temp.) 1Mayl5 b P.) 25Feb.15 Phipps, T H. 
In Command, Paine, Ww. vans, D. O. gihax 16 p temp ) 31Mar.1d 
Wynne-Edwards, gucnad: R. Palas Guinthe, B. B. Q. . ene ” 
ae temp.) (temp.) ligJunel15 (temp.) 12Mar.15 Jone A sane 
A. VD ( Guimtha, W. 8. Morgan-William:.A. (temp.) aJ 
ret. T.F.) 19Nov 14 (femp. y lJulylé (temp.) 18Mar.15 Bishop, E. W aye 
1Bept.14] Williams, P. O ‘| Prichard, B. M. (temp.) 2J 
Major. Gemp) "A (femp.) \sMaris| Bills, 0. T sae 
(and in Command.) Marsden, B. ouse, F. J. 2July16 
Majors (temp.) 1WJulyt5 (femp.) 1éMar.1 Lieutenant: z 
; Gates, *G. (semen Julyle Cadwaladr, R. Rees, A. O. 
Richards, 0 M. Robinson, A. T (temp.) 17Mar.16 (temp.) 17Mayl15 
(temp.) _" ( (temp.) LSulyis| Davies. G. 7. Lewis, W. y 
Res. of OF.) “ee. | “Findlay, H.C. (temp. ) 19Mar 15 (temp.) BJ uly16 
McLellan (temp.) 11Jaly15 Jones, a E. Reos, Be L. 
emp tae Unatid. Ad ere 17Apr.'6 (temp. 2Jul 
List T.F.) 1Mar.1s Arkwright, Capt. Bllls, W.T Ellis, a ulyl5 
(temp) B.8., iDeet4| jones} WApr.is| (temp, aJulyls 
Captatne. uarter Master. eee -R. Bmith W.B. 
Arkwright, B. 8. Newell, A. T. Krane J. Le 19Apr 16 (temp.) aJuly1s 
(temp) Adjt. 1Deo.1s| — P# ing) seNovld. thee a8 Towell, W. K. 
Paine, H. H. Hughes, T. pr.16 wien.) SJuly15 
(temp. Fe |e ee (temp. 1Mayls muhes oN 
Fletcher, J. H. Williams, R. Shardlow, H. wou . 
iene 10Dec.14 (temp. ) iMays (temp.) July16 
y, B. 8. (temp.) eb.15; Williams, A. B. 
Hunkin, 8. L ete vn (Service) ‘iewp.) mt 7Mayl5 Davies, R D fo 
= eee) "Maras Battalion. Alien, A. J. B. asl a Lene | eJuly35 
8,G. D. (temp. (tem ; ’ 
TF 2. D. temp.) (2nd North Wales) eer ie | ue. oe 
) 1Mar.1 1oMayl5 (temp. 
W estbrooke, G. C. W. Liosa Commo Jones, J. R. (temp.) M Leal wy 6July15 
(temp.) 15Mar.15 ostyn, Lt.- 10May16 (temp.) éJul 
Cal. (temp.) Hon Thomas, T, O. ulyl6 
Davies, J. H. H.R.H. (Hon.Col. (femp.)  _ 26Mayl om oN 
(temp.) eApr.is| set. Spec. Res.) wee wa | Menem TJulyl5 
Redfern, A. EB. (Hon. Maj. inArm (temp.) 31Mayls (t pamar, W.E 
(temp.) SApr.16 18 Oct. 00) BiMar.15, Morris, J.C, Price 7 aJuly 1s 
Williams, J. Major. eine B sJunels (femp.) sJulyls 
(temp.) iJulyis (gud tn Command.) tiene J Griffith, E. 
, unels (temp.) gsulylo 


24h | 


and Lleuten- inte. 
Matthias, O. D. 


(temp.) 0A pr.15 
Thomas, E. 
emp: Z1Apr.15 
Capel e A. EB. 
(femp,) 10Mayl8 
Edmunds, H.C. 
ead ) 10Mayl15 
Ellis, D.C. 
(‘emp.) 10Mayl15 
Davies, R. W. 
(femp.) 11Mayl15 
May, A. L. (femp.i 
17Mayl5 
Davies, J. M. 
itemp.) 186May15 
Roberts, C. R. 
(temp. ) 19Mayl5 
Lewls, J. G. (temp. 
20 Mayl5 
Jones, D. P. 
(temp.) 24Mayl5 
Bartle, G. (ferp ) 
26Mayl5 
Down, C. N. 
(femp.) 27 Mayl5 
Williams, T. L. 
(temp.,) 28Mayl& 
Davies, E 
(femp.) 4Junels 
Roberts, E (temp.) 
2oJ unels 
Jones, D. L. 
(temp.) 6Aug.15 
Adjutant. 
Quarter- Vaater, 
Jones, T., Aon. lt. 
(temp.) 31 May.15 


1Sth (Service) 
Battalion. 


In Command. 
Evang, Lt.-Col.(temp.) 
O. L. J. (Hon. Col, 
ret. Mila.) (Ion, 
Lt.-Col.in Army 18 
Oct. 00) 27Apr.18 


Major. 
(2nd in Loinmand.) 


Majore. 


Captatns. 
Binekeall, J. 


(temp, 11Mar.1 


124i | 


(temp.) iJunels 
Jones, EB. B. 

(femp.) lJ unels 
Richards; J. 

(temp.) LJanels 


Jones, B. (temp.) 


2Junels 

Evans, W. J. 

(temp.) 10J ulyl 

tnd Lieutenants. 
Whitehouse, F. J. 

(temp.) 6Mar. 
Brockiehurst, w.8 

(temp.) iastar.as 
Ropers: J.P. 

emp) att 
Hope-Kvans, T I 

(femp.) 30M 
McPherson, A. G. 


(temp.) 20Mar.15 
May, L. 

(temp.) 20Mar.18 
Andrews, G. 

(femp.) sOMar.15 
McIntosh, J. F. 

(temp. SoMar.15 
Davies, E. B. 

(temp.) ooMar.15, 
Shan idand, L. ap T. 

(temp.) 30Mar.15 
Hill, BE. 0. 

(femp.) a0Mar. 
Bay lee, T. H. 

(femp.) s0Mar.15 
Moriis, A. C. 

(femp.) 190A pr.15 
Ward Jones, H. 

(temp.) 1WApr.1s 
Williams, J. 

(femp.) 19Apr.i5, 
Williams, P vr 

(femp.) pr. 
Phillios, D. D. 

(femp.) 19Acr.1 
Enis, R. T. 

(temp.) 19Apr.18 
Evans, R. C. 

(temp.) 19Apr.1 
Edwards, J. E. 

temp.) 8Mayl 


( 
Jones, E. J. sal ) 


(temp.) 4Mayis 
Adam, 8. W. 
tlemp ) SMayls 
Roberts, G. EB. 
(femp. ye 1zMayleé 
Roberts 
(temp. Vo 21Mayl6 
Browne, C. (temp. ) 
24Mayls 
Bevan, W. E. 
(temp.) 2Junels 
Hargraves, F. 
(temp.) 6Junels 
Roberts, T. (femp.) 
l4Junels 
Ellis, R. F. (¢emp.) 
18Junels 
Ellis, J. D. (temp.) 
25Junel5 
Lowe, a. Ww. 
(temp. isduly1s 
Evans, J. T. 8. 
(temp ) 16J ulyl5 
rer: H.A. 1eJuly!s 
(temp. 
Ro?-erts, R. W. 
(temp.) a7July 
Gregory, N 
Saas eer BJuly 


hoe nse 
Keating, W., 
honk (temp. )8Mar 
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THE ROYAL WELSH FUSILIERS—({Regtl Dist. No. 23)—contd. 
18th Bn.—contd. 


20th (Service) 
Battalion. 


In Command. 


xWynne-Eytoo, 
Lt.-Col. (temp.) 
C. E. (Maj. ret. 
impt. Yeo.) (Hon. 


It. tn Army 
166.01) iJuly1s 


Mafgor. 
(3nd tn Command,) 


Majors. 


Captains, 


Lieutenanta, 


gad Licufenants 


Adjutant. 


Quarter- Master, 


24k 


ist Garrison 
Battalion. 


In Command. 


Major. 
(2nd in Command, 


MaJjora, 


Capiaina. 


Lieutenants. 


and Lieufenants 


Adjutant. 


er- Master. 


Davidson, H. J., 


honlt, (temp.) 9Aug.16 


The Royal Welsh Fusiliers 


INDEX 


(Officers of the regiment who ave mentioned in the text ave indexed 


below. 


Aboukir Campaign, 154; plan of, 155. 

Aghrim, battle of, 35. 

Albuera, battle of, 169; plan of, 170. 

Aldea de Ponte, action at, 173. 

Alma, battle of the, 213. 

Anstruther, Lieut., and the Colours, 
214. 

Ashantee War, 233. 

Athlone. siege of, 31. 

Ava, capture of, 238. 


Badajoz, sieges of, 168, 175. 

Badge, Cap, 146. 

Balaclava, battle of, 217. 

Balfour, Col., 137, 143. 

Ballymore, siege of, 30 ; Toby Purcell, 
Governor of, 31. 

Battalions, two, in 1842, 202. 

Battle Honours, 251, 265. 

Belfast, review at, in 1690, 21. 

Bell, Burmese, a trophy, 240. 

Bell, Col., V.C., 214, 217, 221, 230, 231, 
232. 233. 

Belleisle, expedition to, 153. 

Bibliography, 258. 

Bidasoa, passage of the, 186. 

Blackten, Sergt. J., 256. 

Blakeney, Gen., 108. 

Blenheim, battle of, 66; march to, 
60; plan of, 67; map of, 62. 

Bouge, the fight at, 47. 

Boyne, Battle of the, Chap. III. 

Bradford, Lieut., 148. 

Braine la Leude, 194. 

Brandywine Creek, 133. 

Bulwer, Major, 231. 

Bunker’s Hill, battle of, 128. 


For the record of others see Appendix B) 


Burma campaign, 238. 

Busby grenade, 231. 

Buttons, regimental, illustrations of, 
1g. 


Cameroons, 252. 

Catawba, fight at the ford of the, 140. 

Cawnpore, 227. 

Champagné, Captain, 139, 143. 

Chapman, Sergt. A., 256. 

Charlestown, capture of, 137. 

Charlotteville, engagement at, 143. 

Chester, Major, 210, 214. 

Christmas in the trenches, 256. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, siege of, 174. 

Cleve, the 23rd at, 55. 

Codrington, Sir Wm., 237. 

Colleton, Sir R., 247. 

Colonels of the Regiment (Appendix 
B), 260. 


Colours of the R.W.F. (Appendix 
C), 234, 265. 

Coote’s disastrous expedition 
Ostend, 149. 


Copenhagen, siege of, 159. 

Cork, Toby Purcell Governor of, 40. 

Corruption in Army, 11, 17. 

Corufia, 23rd lands at, 164; 
battle of, 165. 

Cowpens, defeat at, 140. 

Crete, service in, 240. 

Crutchley, Gen., 210, 237. 

Cutts, Lord, 47, 50, 57, 68. 


after 


Darragh, Sergt., 246. 
Delaware, fighting on the, 133. 
Dettingen, battle of, 95; plan of, 96. 
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Dobell, Brig.-Gen., 252. 
Donauworth taken, 65. 

Douglas’s Division, regiment in, 30. 
Duala, capture of, 252. 


Egypt campaign 1801, 154. 

Ellis, Col. Sir Henry, 153, 159, 177, 
180, 185, 186, 188, 199. 

Equipment, see Uniform. 


Flank companies, 8. 

Flash, the, origin, 
237. 

Fletcher, Capt., 166. 

Flintlock, 8. 

Fontenoy, battle of, roz; plan of, 
Ior. 

Ford, Capt. J. R. M., 256. 

Frederickstadt taken, 246. 

Fusil, 7. 

Futtehghur, operations against, 288. 


etc., 200, 209, 


Ghent, R.W.F. caught at, 104. 
Ginkel, Earl of Athlone, 2g. 

Goat, the regimental, 205. 
Grammont, 23rd at, 192. 

Grenadier companies, 8. 

Guildford Court House, fight at, 141. 


Hackett, Major, V.C., 225, 233. 

Harrington, Lieut., V.C., 226. 

Harrison, Lieut.-Col., 160, 200. 

Haye Sainte, La, 194. 

Helder, engagements on the, 150. 

Herbert, Charles, First Colonel, 7; 
death of, 36. 

Herbert of Chirbury, Henry Lord, 1, 4, 

‘* Herbert’s Regiment,’’ (t.¢., R.W.F.) 
13, 17. 

Holmes, Lieut.-Col., 205, 206. 

Horseshoe Hill, 244. 

Howe, Colonel Sir William, 
Viscount Howe, 127, 135. 
Huske, Col., 97, 100, 105, 127. 
Ingoldsby, Richard, fourth Colonel 

41, 68. 


fifth 


Inkerman, battle of, 218. 
Isis, H.M.S., R.W.F. serve on, 136. 


Jacobite rebellion, 92. 


Kleythoek, attack on, 252. 

Kloster Campen, engagement at, 122. 
Kourgané Hill redoubt, 213. 
Kumassi, capture of, 234. 


La Bassée lines, 87. 

Ladysmith, relief of, 243-5. 

Lamb, Sergt., escape of, 145; his 
journal, 138. 

Landau, fall of, 72. 

Leahy, Capt., 177, 188. 

Lexington, fight at, 126. 

Liége Castle, capture of, 59. 

Lille, siege of, 85. 

Limerick, siege of, 38. 

Lucknow, 223, 228. 

Lysons, Lieut.-Col., 
216, 221, 232. 


210, 211, 214, 


Mafeking, relief of, 245. 

Mainwaring, Brig.-Gen., 234, 238. 

Malplaquet, battle of, 87; plan of, 88. 

Marines, R.W.F. serve as, 135. 

Martinique, captures of, 148, 160. 

Minden, battle of, 114; plan of, 115. 

Minorca, siege of Fort St. Philip, 108 ; 
surrender of, I11. 

Monger, Boy, V.C., 226. 

Monmouth Court House, fight at, 135. 

Morgan, Sir Thomas, third Colonel, 40. 

Mostyn, Col., 233, 234. 

Munro, Surgeon, 199. 

Musket, 7. 


Namur, siege of, Chap. V. 
Newry, the march to, 18. 
‘North Wales Regiment,’”’ 237. 


O’Connor, Major-Gen. Sir Luke, V.C., 
215, 234. 
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Index 


Officers, notable, (Appendix B), 260. 

Officers, official list of, serving in 
August, 1915 (Appendix E). 

Olivenza, siege of, 168. 

Organisation, changes in, 202, 249. 

Orthez, battle of, 186. 

Ostend, action of the convoy, 85; 
attack on, 149; landing at, in 
1815, I9gI. 

Oudenarde, battle of, 79; plan of, 81. 


Pamplona, battle of, 185. 

Parker, Capt. E. A., 256. 

Pearson, Lieut.-Col., 200. 

Peers, Col., 100. 

Pekin, relief of Legations, 240. 

Periwig or flash, 201. 

Philadelphia, march to, 133. 

Pigtails, 201. 

Pikes, 8. 

Platoon firing, 69 (n.), 98. 

Pole, Col. Sacheverel, 111, 118, 122. 

Pratt, Lieut.-Col., 221, 223, 233. 

Purcell, Tobias, second Colonel, 27, 
31, 38; his spurs lost, 205. 


Quatre Bras, 193. 
Queue, wearing of, 201. 


Ramillies, battle of, 74; plan of, 75. 

Recruiting the regiment, 11. 

Redan, assault on the, 220. 

Rehinda, engagement at, 168. 

Residency, Lucknow, capture of, 230. 

Roll of Honour for first year of the 
Great War (Appendix D), 266. 

Rooidam, action at, 245. 

Row, Gen., 68. 

Royal Denbigh Militia, 248. 

Rugeley’s Mills, fight at, 138. 


Sabine, fifth Colonel, 65, 73, 78, 93. 

St. Domingo, capture of, 148. 

Salamanca, battle of, 178; plan of, 
179. 

Saratoga, surrender at, 133. 


Schellenberg, storming of the, 64. 

Schomberg, Chapters II and III 
passim. 

Sebastopol, siege of, 212. 

Second Battalion first raised, 162. 

Service battalions, 250. 

Seven Years’ War, the, 93. 

Smith, Sergt. E. J., 256. 

South African War, 243. 

Sutton, Major, 164, 166, 188. 


Territorial battalions, 250. 

Thorold, Col., 245. 

Tientsin, relief of, settlement, 240. 

Titles of regiment, varying, 92. 

Torrens, Lieut.-Col., 202, 206. 

Toulouse entered, 187. 

Trelawney’s brigade at the Boyne, 
regiment in, 23. 

Trinidad Gate, Badajoz, 175. 

Tristram Shandy, quoted, 47. 


Uniform and equipment, 107, 188, 
206 (n.) 
Utrecht, Peace of, go. 


V.C.s, 251. 

Vellinghausen, engagement at, 122. 
Venloo, St. Michael Fort, attack on, 57. 
Victoria Crosses, 220. 

Vittoria, battle of, 182; plan of, 183. 


Walcheren expedition, 167. 
Warburg, battle at, r2rz. 
Washington, Fort, taken, 132. 
Waterloo, battle of, 194; plan of, 195. 
Wellington’s praise of the 23rd, 185. 
Wells, Lieut.-Col., 221, 223, 226, 227, 
231. 
Williams, Major O. de L., 256. 
Wilson, Capt., 119. 
Wrexham barracks, 248. 
Yorktown, siege and surrender of, 144 


Zonnebeke, attack on, 252. 
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The ‘‘Country Life’ Library 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” SERIES 


MILITARY 
HISTORIES 


General Editor : LAWRENCE WEAVER, FS.A. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 


THE OXFORDSHIRE AND BUCKINGHAMSHIRE LIGHT 
INFANTRY. 


By Str HENRY NEWBOLT. _ 6s. net; by post, 6s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL SCOTS. 
By LAWRENCE WEAVER. 7s. 6d. net; by post, 8s. 


THE 0O.T.C. AND THE GREAT WAR. 
By Capt. ALAN R. Halic-Brown, with a Preface by 
Col. Sir Edward Ward, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 
7s. 6d. net; by post, 8s. 
THE KING’S (LIVERPOOL REGIMENT). 
By T. R. THRELFALL. 6s. net; by post, 6s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL FUSILIERS. 
By OswALD BARRON. In preparation. 
6s. net; by post, 6s. 6d 
THE KING’S ROYAL RIFLES. 


By ProFr. THOMAS SECCOMBE. In preparation. 
6s. net, by post, 6s. 6d. 
THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 
By COLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. In preparation. 
6s. net, by post, 6s. 6d. 


The ‘Country Life” Library 


MEMORIALS 
& 
MONUMENTS 


OLD AND NEW: TWO HUNDRED 
SUBJECTS CHOSEN FROM SEVEN 
CENTURIES 


By LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A. 


With Collotype Reproductions of 180 Photographs and 
80 Illustrations in the text. 


Large Octavo, bound in quarter buckram, gilt. 


PRICE TWELVE SHILLINGS & SIXPENCE NET ; 
BY POST, THIRTEEN SHILLINGS. 


for the first time examined in all its aspects— 

historical, critical and practical. Most of the 
monuments of recent years, and notably those which 
followed the South Aftican War, reveal a lamentable 
poverty of design, and the chief aim of this book 
is to establish a better standard. To that end the 
development of memorial design in England since the 
Middle Ages is clearly set out, and all possible treatments 
of modern memorials are discussed, with an exceeding 
wealth of illustration. To all who contemplate setting 
up a memorial, whether it be a small tablet to an individual 
or a monument to a great body of men, this book offers 
essential guidance. 


| this book the whole art of memorial design is now 


The « Country Life’’ Library 


HOUSES AND GARDENS 
BY E. L. LUTYENS 


Described and criticised by 
LAWRENCE WEAVER 


Large crown folio (16 by 11), bound in quarter buckram, gilt, 
25/- net; in half morocco, 35/- net; by post, 10d. extra 


NEARLY 400 PAGES AND 600 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 


This book is lavishly illustrated with photographs of about 
eighty of Mr. Lutyens’ most typical houses and gardens, 
many of which have never previously been published. 
Interspersed in the text is a large number of plans, and there 
is an appendix of 22 pages giving a valuable series of scale 
drawings of typical buildings. The subjects are accom- 
panied by descriptions and critical appreciations which 
incidentally throw considerable light on the general 
development of the domestic building of to-day. In all 
respects the book is the most important and interesting 
monograph on the work of an architect yet published. 


The Scotsman says: ‘‘ Among the English architects whose work 
has saved modern domestic architecture from the reproach of merely 
handing down the traditions of a lost art, none has done more or better 
work than Mr. E. L. Lutyens. - Mr. Lawrence Weaver has 
written a learned and judicious appre n of the work of this busy 
and indefatigable master-builder, which covers an extraordinarily large 
and varied field. . . . Architects and students of architecture will 
pronounce it valuable in itself and of good promise for the series in which 
it appears.”’ 

The Mornsng Post says: ‘‘ The publication of Mr. Weaver’s work 
on the buildings and career of Mr. Lutyens is . . . an event in the 
world of architecture.” 

The Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘ It is only when we see a publica- 
tion such as this that we realise what quality characterises some of the 
building of to-day. Abundantly and splendidly illustrated, this book 
shows the work of a great master, whose influence is even greater than 
his most enthusiastic admirers can appreciate.” 

The Irish Times says: ‘‘ The book is perfect of its kind. Nothin 
but praise is due to the arrangement ; indexing, appendices, and gener 
appearance of this most attractive volume.” 

The Aberdeen Free Press says: ‘It is a welcome and valuable 
addition to the modern literature of architecture.” 


The “‘ Country Life” Library 


GRINLING GIBBONS 
& the Woodwork of his Age 


(1648-1720) 
By H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., F.S.A. 


250 MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INCLUDING MEASURED DRAWINGS 


Quarter bound in buckram, gilt, 25/- net, half- 
bound in morocco, 35/- net; by post, 10d. extra. 


THE Publishers feel that they could not possibly have 
secured a more able pen than that of Mr. H. Avray 
Tipping to describe the work of the greatest carver in 
wood that the Renaissance produced. The Author’s 
profound knowledge of the period and his intimate 
acquaintance with the art of Gibbons in all its mani- 
festations give an unquestioned authority to a volume 
which, for the first time, gathers together a superb body of 
illustrations and detailed descriptions of all his best work. 

It may indeed be stated with entire confidence that 
this volume is a complete and satisfying work of reference 
on the subject with which it deals. 


‘‘ The proprietors of Country Lirg are rendering admirable service 
with their series of Architectural Monographs. In writing a life of 
Gibbons, Mr. Avray Tipping had by no means an easy task, but with pains- 
taking care he has collected all the available material, skilfully focussed 
it, and for the first time we have Gibbons presented in true perspective. 
But Mr. Tipping’s work is of more than biographical value. Equipped 
obviously with wide knowledge of his subject, he has written a compre- 
hensive and luminous account of what may be described as the golden 
age of wood carving in England.’’—The Glasgow Herald. 

‘‘The book is rich in lessons for architects and amateurs of fine 
woodwork.” —The Scotsman. 

‘Ought to find a place in the library of every architect, and, indeed, 
of everyone who is interested in decorative arts and the progress of 
British craftsmanship.” —Aberdcen Free Press. 


The ‘‘ Country Life’ Library 


WINDSOR CASTLE 


AN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


Collected and written by command of Their Majesties QUEEN VICTORIA 
KING EDWARD VII and KING GEORGE V. 


By SIR WILLIAM H. ST. JOHN HOPE, Litt.D., D.C.L. 


Imperial Quarto, in Two Volumes, and a Portfolio. Bound tn Half Sheepskin, 
£6 6s. net ; Whole Sheepskin, £8 8s. net; Full Morocco, £10 10s. net. 


Windsor Castle stands alone among the buildings of 
Great Britain. It is the greatest among our early fortresses 
and the most splendid of Royal Palaces. The story of 
English Building during eight centuries is very fully written 
in the stones of Windsor, but not so that everyone may read. 
The slow accretions of centuries are not easy to disentangle, 
and it needed the skill and wide archeological experience of 
Sir William H. St. John Hope to set out in its true propor- 
tions the fascinating story of the growth of this great archi- 
tectural organism. 

The edition is limited to 1,050 numbered copies, of which 
nearly 400 were subscribed prior to publication. It has been 
printed from new type on pure rag paper, specially made for 
this edition. It is illustrated by exquisite reproductions in 
colour of drawings by Paul Sandby; by a large number of 
collotype plates reproducing a unique collection of original 
drawings, engravings and photographs which show the Castle 
at every stage of its development; as well as by beautiful 
woodcuts, prepared expressly by the great engraver Orlando 
Jewitt for this History, when it was first projected. Many 
of the illustrations are reproduced for the first time, by 
special permission of His Majesty the King, from originals 
in the Royal Library at Windsor. 

The work is issued in two sumptuous volumes, together 
with a portfolio containing a notable reproduction of Norden’s 
View of Windsor and a complete series of plans, specially 
printed in fourteen colours, which show the dates of all the 
buildings in the Castle and their successive changes. 


The Times says: ‘‘ A piece of historical research and reconstruction 
of which all who have been concerned in it may be proud.” 

The Manchester Guardian says: ‘' It may at once be safely said that 
no monograph on a single building has ever before been attempted on 
such a scale, or has been carried out in so sumptuous and at the same time 
so scholarly a manner.”’ 


The “Country Life’’ Library 


IN ENGLISH 
HOMES 


Illustrating the architectural character, decorations and 
furniture of some of the most notable Houses of England 


Volumes I, II and III 


AND 


ENGLISH HOMES OF THE 
EARLY RENAISSANCE 


(ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN HOUSES AND GARDENS) 
EDITED BY 


H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., F.S.A. 
£2 2s. net each. By post, 22 8s. 


These four notable volumes form together an unequalled 
pictorial survey of the domestic architecture of England 
of every style and period. They are, moreover, a treasury, 
not only of the life stories of the notable men and 
women who have lived in our historic homes, but of 
those county and village traditions which throw so 
much light on the larger issues that have made the 
history of the nation. 


‘‘A veritable revelation of the wealth of internal adornments, 
architectural and other, contained in the great country mansions of 
‘England. To turn over the pages is to obtain keen pleasure, as well 
as enlightenment, concerning a treasury of domestic art and archzology 
which to a large extent is kept closed from the common eye.’— 
Scotsman. 


The “Country Life’ Library 


GARDENS 
OLD AND NEW 


The Country House and 
its Garden Environment 


EDITED BY 
H. AVRAY TIPPING, M.A., F.S.A. 


The illustrations being from Photographs specially taken 
by CHARLES LATHAM 


Crown folio (15in. by 10in.). Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges 
Vo.tuMES I, IT anp III 


22 2s. net each. By post, £2 8s. 


These three volumes illustrate the relationship between 
house and garden, and the beauties of every type of 
garden, both formal and natural, in a way never before 
attempted. They afford a complete survey of the whole 
history of garden design and garden architecture, con- 
sidered from every point of view, historical, artistic and 


horticultural. | 


“‘ These beautiful books owe their charm to the wonderful collection 
of photographs of gardens and garden architecture which such a paper 
as Country Lirz has had a unique opportunity of making. he 
principle conveyed in the letterpress is that held by all great gardeners 
and architects—that house and garden are, or should be, intimately 
associated, and that the character of the possessors should be reflected 
in both. The accounts of lovely garden after lovely garden are most 
agreeable reading. There is no country in the world where man- 
created sylvan beauty can be found comparable to this in England, and 
as albums of charming pictures for the garden lovers and a mine of 
clegant suggestion to the garden-maker, these volumes are the best thing 
of their kind we have ever seen.’’-—Daitly Chronicle. 


The “Country Life’ Library 


Uniform with “Small Country Houses: Their Repaty and Enlargement,” 
'‘ Gardens for Small Country Houses,” and ‘‘ The House and Its Equipmen:.”’ 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF TO-DAY 


Edited by LAWRENCE WEAVER 
Large quarto, cloth, gilt, 15/- net; 
by post (inland) 15/6. Foreign and Colonial Post, 16/6 
224 PAGES, 800 ILLUSTRATIONS 


This volume fills a distinctive place, because not only 
is the picked work of more than forty of the best architects 
of the day shown by plan and photograph, but it is discussed 
in detail, frankly yet sympathetically. As the houses illus- 
trated, nearly fifty in all, vary from whitewashed week-end 
cottages costing less than £500 to dignified country homes 
costing £5,000, all sorts of internal arrangement and archi- ~ 
tectural and garden treatment are brought under review. 
To all of moderate means who contemplate building a country 
house, this book will be of the utmost value. 


Uniform with “ Small Country Houses of To-day,” “‘ Small Country Houses : 
Their Repair and Enlargement,’’ and ‘‘ The House and Its Equipment.’’ 


GARDENS for SMALL 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL 
AND LAWRENCE WEAVER 


Third edition, revised and enlarged, large 4to, cloth gilt, 15/- net 
By post (inland), 15/7; Foreign and Colonial Post, 16/7 


800 PAGES, AND OVER 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE 


The Spectator says: ‘‘ There could be no more helpful book than this 
to consult.” 


The ‘Country Life’’ Library 


Uniform with “Small Country Houses of To-day,” “Gardens for 
Small Country Houses,’”’ and ‘The House and Its Equipment.” 


SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES 


THEIR REPAIR AND ENLARGEMENT 
Forty Examples Chosen from Five Centuries 


By LAWRENCE WEAVER 


Large quarto, cloth, gili,15/- net. By post (inland) 15/6. Foreign 
and Colonial post, 16/6. Nearly 250 pages and 300 illustrations 


The growing tendency to rescue old buildings from 
neglect and the important problems which are raised by 
such work prompted the issue of this book. Detailed 
descriptions reveal how houses of bygone days have been 
re-equipped as modern needs demand, without destroying 
the witness they bear to the old traditions of building. 
Incidentally, the author has shown in how many cases the 
records of modest little houses have been preserved, and 
how intimately their local story is woven into the larger 
fabric of national history. The book is an invaluable guide 
to all who are desirous of repairing an old house, and who 
wish to achieve it in the right spirit. 


THE “COUNTRY LIFE” BOOK 
OF COTTAGES cose From £150 To 2600 


By LAWRENCE WEAVER 


Large 8vo, cloth, gilt, 5/- net. By post (inland) 5/5. Foreign & Colo- 
nial post, 6/-. Nearly 250 pages and 300 illustrations and plans. 


The aim of this phenomenally successful book is to set 
out some of the problems and conditions imposed by varying 
limits of cost, and to show how modern architects have 
succeeded in providing convenient and successful cottages 
at reasonable prices. In this book full consideration has 
been given to all types of cottages—for the rural labourer, 
the estate servant, the small-holder, the clerk who lives 
outside the town, the ‘‘ week-ender,’’ and those of limited 
means who want a permanent home of refined character 
in the country at the smallest possible cost. 

It is an indispensable book to all estate owners; to 
everyone who contemplates building a cottage of any sort, 
and to all who are interested in Housing questions. 


The ‘Country Life” Library 
OUR COMMON SEA-BIRDS 


CORMORANTS, TERNS, GULLS, SKUAS, PETRELS, AND AUKS 


By PERCY R. LOWE, B.A., M.B., B.C. 


With Chapters by BenTLEY BEETHAM, Francis HEATHERLEY, W. R. 
OcILviE-GRANT, OLIVER G. Prke, W. P. Pycrart, A. J. RoBERTs, etc. 


Large quarto, cloth, gilt, with over 300 pages and nearly 
250 tllustvations. 15/- net. Post free (inland) 15/7 


Unlike the majority of books dealing with birds, this 
volume is of interest to the general reader and to the student 
of ornithology alike. 

It is a book that enables the reader to identify our Sea- 
birds by name, to understand their movements, their habits, 
their nests and their eggs. 


The Observer savs :—‘‘ We marvel at the snapshots that have been 
taken of birds. Eviry movement of their flight is now recorded: 
the taking off, the alighting, the swooping, the settling, the ‘ planing,’ the 
struggling against the wind. And they are just the birds which the 
ordinary man wants to know about, because he has such opportunities of 
seeing them for himself on any walk along the cliff.” 


THE PEREGRINE FALCON 
AT THE EYRIE 


By FRANCIS HEATHERLEY, F.R.C.S. 
Illustrated with wonderful photographs by the AuTHor and C. J. Kina. 


Demy quarto, cloth, gilt, 5/- net; by inland post, 5/6 


This fascinating book on the Peregrine Falcon—the 
grandest bird of prey left in England—combines the salient 
facts of almost innumerable field notes, written at the eynie 
ttself. It is a book that should appeal with irresistible 
force to all true nature lovers. Many striking and unexpected 
facts were revealed to the author as a result of unwearying 
patience in a diminutive hut slung from the precipice of a 
lonely islet. These records are now set forth in a wonderful 
narrative which discloses the life history of the Peregrine 
Falcon from the moment of its hatching to the day it finally 
leaves the eyrie. 


The Times says:—‘‘ We commend this faithful and truly scientific 
inquiry to all lovers of animals and to those who are in quest of a real 
knowledge of nature.”’ 


The ‘‘Country Life” Library 
‘‘Country Life’? Library of Garden Books 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING 
Edited by E. T. Cook. A Comprehensive Work for every Lover of 
the Garden. 624 pages, with about 600 sllustrations, many of them 
full-page 4to (121n. by 84in.). ais. net. By post ats. rod. 


**No department of gardening is neglected, and the illustrations of 
famous and beautiful gardens and of the many winsome achievements of the 
gardener’s art are 80 numerous and attractive as to make the veriest cockney 
yearn to turn gardener. If THB CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING does not 
make all who see it covet their neighbours’ gardens through sheer despair of 
ever making for themselves such gardens as are there illustrated, it should, 
at any rate, inspire everyone who desires to have a garden with an ambition 
to make it as beautiful as he can.”—Times. 


GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS 
(A Handbook to the Garden.) By E. T. Cook. Coloured plates and 
over 200 illustrations, plans and diagrams from photographs of 
selected specimens of Plants, Flowers, Trees, Shrubs, Frusts, etc. 
Sicth Edition. 14s. 6d. net. By post, 13s. 

** One cannot speak in too high praise of the idea that led Mr. E. T. Cook 
to complie this GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS, and of the completeness and 
sucelnuctness with which the Idea has been carricd out. Nothing is omitted. 
- . + It is a book that will be welcomed with enthusiasm in the 
world of gardeners.’""—Morning Poat. 

WALL AND WATER GARDENS 
With Chapters on the Rock Garden, the Heath Garden and the Paved 
Water Garden. 5th Edition. Revised and Enlarged. By GERTRUDE 
JEKYLL. Containing instructions and hints on the cultsvation of 
suttable plants on dry walis, rock walls, in streams, marsh pools, lakes, 
ponds, tanks and water margins. With 200 tllustrattons. Large 
8v0, 220 pages. 12s. 6d. net. By post, 12s. 11d. 


** He who will consent to follow Miss Jekyll aright will find that under 
her guidance the old walls, the stone steps, the rockeries, the ponds, or 
streamlets of his garden wil! presently blossom with all kinds of flowers 
undreamed of, and become marvels of varied foliage.”’-—Times. 


COLOUR SCHEMES FOR THE FLOWER GARDEN 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. With over 100 tllustrattons and planting 
plans. Third Edition. tras. 6d. net. By post, 135. 


** Miss Jekyll is one of the most stimulating of tho3e who write about 
what may be called the pictorial side of gardening. . . . She has 
spent a lifetime in learning how to grow and place flowers so as to make the 
most beautiful and satisfying effects, and she has imparted the fruits of her 
expericnce in these delightful pages.”"—Daily Mail. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN 
By GxkorGk BuUNYARD and OwEN THOMAS. 507 pages. Sse, 
1o}tn. by 7hin. 12s. 6d. net. By post, 13s. 


* Without any doubt the best book of the sort yet published. Therc 
ls a separate chaptcr for every kind of fruit, and eacl) chapter is a book in 
itsclf{—there is, in fact, everything that anyone can need or wish for in order 
to succeed In fruit growing. The book simply tcems with Illustrations, 
diagrams, and outlines.’"°-—Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society. 


The ‘“‘Country Life’? Library 


LILIES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS 
Written and compiled by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 8s. 62. net. By post, 
8s. rod. 


** LILIES FOR EN@LISH GARDENS is a volume in the CouNTRY LIFE 
Library, aud it is almost sufficiently high commendation to say that the book 
is worthy of the journal. Miss Jekvil’s aim has been to write and compile 
a book on Lilies which shall tell amateurs, in the plainest and simplest possible 
way, how most easily and successfully to grow the Lily.” —Westminster Gazette. 


THE UNHEATED GREENHOUSE 


By Mrs. K. L. Davipson. Cheap Edition, 5s. net. By post, 5s. 4d. 


** An infinity of pleasure can be obtained from the due use of an unheated 
house built under proper conditions, and it is the function of Mrs. Davidson’s 
book to provide hints and directions how to build such a house, and how to 
cultivate the plants that can be cultivated with advantage without artificial 
heat.""-—Pall Mall Gacette. 


THE ENGLISH VEGETABLE GARDEN 


By various experts. Cheap Edition, 5s. net. By post, 5s. 6d. 


“The book is of a thoroughly practical nature, and covers the whole 
ground from the trenching of the land to the gathering of the produce, and, 
aided by suitable fllustrations, the writers have succeeded In furnishing a book 
which will be of inestimable advantage to the enterprising oe or market 
gardener who would make the most of his resources.’’—Field. 


CHILDREN AND GARDENS 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. A garden book for children, treating not only 
of their own little gardens and other outdoor occupations, but also of the 
many amusing and interesting things that occur tn and about the larger 
home garden and near grounds. Thoroughly practical and full of 


pictures. 6s. net. By post, 6s. 4d. 
* Little bits of botany, quaint drawings of all kinds of things, pretty 
Ictures, reminiscences and amusements—why, it is a veritable ‘ Swiss Family 
binson ’ for the bairns, and we shall be surprised and disappointed if It is 
not introduced into many hundreds of homes.’’"—Liverpool Post. 

ROCK AND WATER GARDENS: Their Making and Planting 
With Chapters on Wall and Heath Gardens. By F. H. MEYER. 
Edited by E. T. Coox. 6s. net. By post, 6s. 4d. 

**In this book the author has studied every detail of Nature’s ways in 
order to reproduce in the garden the charms of natural scencry.”— Standard. 

TREES AND SHRUBS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS 


By E. T. Coox. ras. 6d. net. By post, 12s. 11d. 


** It contains a mass of instruction and illustration not always to be found 
altogether when required, and as such it will be very useful as a popular hand- 
book for amateurs and others anxious to grow trees and shrubs.’’—Freld. 


MY GARDEN 
By EpEN PHILLPOoTTS. 207 pages. 60 full-page tllustrations. Cheap 


Edition, 6s. net. By post, 6s. §d. 


“It is a thoroaghly practical book, addressed especially to those who, 
like himself, have about an acre of flower garden, and are willing and competent 
to help a gardener to make it as rich, as harmonious, and as enduring as possible. 
His chapters on irises are particularly good.” —World. 


THE SMALL ROCK GARDEN 
By E. H. Jenkins. Large Crown 8vo, over 50 tllustrations and 


coloured frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net. By post, 2s. tod. 
‘Thoroughly practical! and finely illustrated.”"—Scotsman. 


The ‘“‘Country Life’ Library 


A GARDEN IN VENICE 
By F. Epren. An account of the author's beautiful garden on the 
Island of the Guidecca at Venice. With 21 collotype and 50 other 
tllustrations. Parchment, imp. tos. 6a. net. By post, tos. 10d. 


* Written with a brightncas and an infectious enthusiasm that im 
interest even to technicalities, it is beautifully and rarely pictured, an ts 
ae equipment Is such as to delight the lover of beautiful books.” —Glasgow 


SEASIDE PLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS 
By AvFrep GautT, F.R.H.S. An interesting and instructive book 
dealing with a phase of arboriculture hitherto not touched upon. It és 
profusely illustrated, and diagrams are given explaining certain detatls. 
5s. net. By post, 5s. 4d. 


‘Mr. Gaut has accomplished a piece of very solid and extremely useful 
work, and one that may not be without considerable influence upon the future 
development of coa;t-side garden work and agriculture.’’—Liverpool Courter. 


ROSE GROWING MADE EASY 
By E. T. Cook. A simple Rose Gutde for amateurs, freely illustrated 
with diagrams showing ways of increasing, pruning and protecting 
voses. 1S. nét. Cloth, 1s. 6d. met. Postage, 3a. extra. 


ee ar Ought to be in the hands of every rose grower.’°—Aberdeen 
Free Press. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH FERNS 
By Cuas. T. Druery, F.L.S., V.M.H., Prestdent of the British 
Pteridological Society. 3s. 6d. net. By post, 3s. tod. 


* The book is well and tags Seale written and arranged; it is altogether 
beautifully got u Mr. Druery long been recognised as an authority 
on the subject.” —. t. James's Gazette. 


THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 
By E. H. JENxkrns. A complete and trustworthy guide to all who are 
desivous of adding to thetr knowledge of the best means of planting and 
cultsvating hardy flowers. Large Crown 8vo, 50 sllustratsons and 
coloured frontispiece. as. 6d. net. By post, 2s. tod. 


‘*The amatcur gardener who covets success should read ‘The Hardy 
Flower Book.’ ’’—Duily Mai. 


THE DISEASES OF TREES 
By Proressor R. Hartic. Royal 8vo. ros. 6d.net. By post, tos. tod. 
GARDENING MADE EASY 
By E. T. Coox. <A insivucttve and practical gardening book of 
200 pages and 23 illustrations. 1s. net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Postage, 
3d. extra. 
“The A.B.C. of Gardening.” —Scotsman. 


FRUIT GROWING FOR BEGINNERS 
A simple and conctse handbook on the cultivation of Fruit. By 


F. W. Harvey. rs. net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Postage 3a. extra. 


“ * An amazing amount of information is packed into this book.’"’—Hvening 
ews. 


The “Country Life” Library 


VEGETABLE GROWING MADE EASY 
A simple and concise handbook on the cultivation of Vegetables. By 
Owen Tuomas, F.R.H.S., V.M.H., and GEorGE WytTuHeEs, F.R.H.S., 
V.M.H., with a chapter on ‘‘ The Cooktng of Vegetables,” by Mrs. 


FRANCES KEYZER. 15S. net. Cloth, 1s. 64. net. Postage, 3d. extra. 
‘*A really valuable book.” —The Lady. 


POEMS 
By Dorotny FRANCES GURNEY. 55S. net. By post, 5s. 3d. 


ANIMAL LIFE BY THE SEA-SHORE 
By G. A. BouLEeNnGcER, LL.D., D.Sc., Px.D., F.R.S., F.Z.S., and 
C. L. BouLENGER, M.A., D.Sc., F.Z.S... A ssmple and conctse manual 
for all who wish to tncrease their knowledge of the habsts and Itfe histories 
of the wonder/ul creatures which are to be found on the sea-shore. Nearly 


100 tllustrations. 5s. net. By post, 5s. 4d. 


‘It does not waste words in its descriptions, and makes an admirable 
vade-mecum to the amateur zoologist, who will find in it everything that he is 
likely to want to know.’’—Seolsmun. 


CAUSERIES ON ENGLISH PEWTER 
By ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. Treats of Old Pewter, Pewter Church 
Plate, Evolutton of the Tankard, The Trencher and its Uses, Church 
Flagons, Chalices, Patens, Forks, Salts, Spoons and the Custody of 
Pewter. Quarto, price tos. 6a. net. By inland post, rts. 


THE FIRST AND CHIEF GROUNDES OF ARCHITECTURE 
By JOHN SHUTE, 1563, with a historical and critical tntroduction by 
LAWRENCE WEAVER. Facsimile edttion, lamited to one thousand 
numbered copies of this rare and important work, the first book on 
architecture published in England. Folio, hal/-bound tn sheepskin, 
15s. net. By post, 15s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LEADWORK: ITS ART AND HISTORY 
By LAWRENCE WEAVER, F.S.A. 440 tllustrattons. 25s. net. By 
post, 25s. 9d. 


‘ECONOMIES IN DAIRY FARMING 
An important Work on Dairying, by ERNEST MATHEWS (the well 
known Judge and Expert). 7s. 6d. net. By post, 7s. tod. 


PIIOTOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS 
An instructive and practical book, worded clearly but non-sctentifically, 
for the tyro camera user. 1s. net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. Postage, 3d. 
extra. 


FRENCH HOUSEHOLD COOKING 
By Mrs. FRANCES KkEyZER. Shows how simple and inexpensive 
ts the art of cooking as the French understand tt. 1s. net. Cloth, 


1s. 6d. net. Postage, 3a. extra. 
‘“*Mrs. Kevzer’s manual has become one that no housekeeper’s library 
ought to be without.”—Daily Mail. 
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